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AJ anuary Bargain 


A Practical Offer to Progressive Farmer 


HIS has proven so popular that we have decided 
to continue the offer to February 15th, 1914. 
Your letter with remittance must be mailed before 
midnight of that date. 


THE “BIG FOUR” COMBINATION 


The Progressive Farmer, one year $1.00 
Fertilizing for Profit - - - - - eo0 
Progressive Farmer Binder- - - odo 
Farm Record Book- - - - - - 5.6) 


Total, - - - - - - $2.00 
Our Special Offer for the $1. 25 


Combination only . . . 
Good for Both NEW and RENE WAL Selaesttnies, 


Every progressive practical farmer should take ad- 
vantage of this offer--in fact you can not afford nottotake 
it--you need it all--every week--every day--every hour. 


FERTILIZING FOR PROFIT 


This is not a book to read and lay aside—It is a 
book to study; a work of reference that you should 
have where you can pick it up at any time 

The practical farmer and the college 1 man both 
pronounce this to be the best work on fertilization 
for the man with no previous knowledge of the 
subject, that has been published. 

The matter is sound and is put together in brief 
and excellent form. it tells what fer tilizer's are and how 
and when to use them in a plain straight-forward way 
without the confusion so often caused by the use of 
terms unknown to the average user of fertilizers. 
If you will read some ethi ng in it every day, it will 
be the best investment you ever made. 


It Will Save You Dollars and Help You Make Dollars 
The Progressive Farmer 


Binder 


Your investment in The Progressive Farmer 
will be worth considerably more to you if you ar- 
range to preserve all of yourcopies. This binder 
is made so that you can fasten each copy of the 
paper in it—as you receive them—and then at the 
end of the year we will send (at your request) a 
complete index of the whole year’s issues. 

The year’s copies with the index will make a “Book 
of reference,’’ that will be of great value to you. 


FARM RECORD BOOK 

















This splendid book provides all the 
necessary blanks and forms, properly 
printed, ruied and explained, so that 
any farmer can keep together in one 
small book all the farm records and ac- 
counts for the year. 





Do not contuse this ‘‘Record Book’’ 
with others of the same name, suited 
only to Northern farmers. This one has 
been revised by the editors of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for the use of cotton, 
tobacco and peanut farmers, and to 
meet all ordinary Southern needs. 





If you have not sent in your re- 
newal—do so now—send $1.25 and tell 
us you want the “‘Big Four Combina- 
tion’? in OUR JANUARY BAR- 
GAIN OFFER. 

If you are paid in advance you 
can take advantage of the offer, and we 
will extend your time for another year. 











Compliments of 


The Progressive Farmer 
“The South's Greatest Farm Paper” 


RALEIGH—BIRMINGHAM—MEMPHIS 








Tell your neighbors about it and 
get them to give you $1.25 for their 
We give liberal credits to our readers for sending in new 





Publabeg by W CGY LD fupes Be werk. New Yor, 
subscription. 
subscribers. 

Don’t put this off until tomorrow or next day—or February 15th— 
you may forget about it and miss it altogether. 


Attend to it now. Send your order today with $1.25 for the “‘Big 
Four Combination.’’ 





Publishers The PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


Enclosed find $1.25. Please send me your “Big 
Four’’ Combination. 
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Each Advertiser's Reliability Guaranteed. 
WwW * bd ng 5 gay ‘ly make good tt 


fraudulent misrepresentations mad in Th 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser whe roves to be a deliberate 
This does not mean that we will try ifling disputes between re 
liable busin ss houses and their patrons > of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the eri ras we Resosige just indicate: 
The conditions of this guarantee at i f } 
to us within one month after the ady 
after the transaction complained of: that 
purchase price of the article in question, 2 ne 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must , when writing e a ch a dve rtiser 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressiv ‘armer, whi guat 


swindl 
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reliability of all advertising it carries.”’ 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 
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FARM MACHINERY AND _ REFER- 
ENCE SPECIALS JUST AHEAD 


You positively cannot afford to miss these big specials, 
| and if you’re wise you'll file them away for future reference. 
| Look out for them—read them—keep them. 
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The Progressive Farmer Compiaint Blank 
| We intend to treat every Progressive Farmer re 
‘but, of course we are not perfect. 

some mistakes will be made. 
| If inany respect we have madeany mistake in dealing with 
| you or your neighbor, we want to know it and to this end we 

attach a complaint blank, which please use. 

1. If we have your name or postoffice wrong on our mailing list, please 
indicate it in the following blank: 

The Progressive Farmer has my name and address as follows: 


ader right, 
In handling 170,000 names 





| Name 


Address 
2.. If you think we have not given you proper credit on your label pleuse 
fill out the following. 
My label date is 





I think it should be 











I sent $ 191 





Name 





Address ‘ 

3. If you have paid for any book or paper you have not received, please 
write it here: 

Name of Book or Paper- 





| When ordered __ 





Name 





Address 
4. If you are receiving two copies of The Progressive Farmer and do 
not want to pay for but one, please look at the labels and tell us exactly to 

| what name and postoffice each goes, as follows: 





No. 1 comes to Name 





| Address 








No. 2 comes to Name—_— 





Address nan 
Shall we stop No. 1 or No. 2? 








.5. If you know any neighbors or friends who have had any trouble 
about any subscription or other business matter with The Progressive Farm- 
| er, please give us their names and addresses so we can write them and 
straighten the matter out. 


Name 





Address 








Name 








Address 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








Seeding Clovers 


READER wishes to know the best 

soils, time for seeding and 
amount of seed per acre for the fol- 
lowing: 

Alsike clover, red clover, white 
clover, Dutch clover, sweet clover and 
bur clover. 

The writer is not certain what 
plant is meant by “Dutch clover.” 
White clover is sometimes called 
“Dutch clover.” (See Shaw’s ‘‘Clo- 
vers,” page 258,) and possibly other 
clovers sometimes receive that name. 
It is evident that our inquirer refers 
to some. other clover, since he also 
names white clover. 


These plants, some of which are 
not true clovers, all do best on a well- 
drained, rich, clay loam soil, well- 
supplied with calcium carbonate 
(lime). 

Bur clover will do well on soils 
rather low in calcium carbonate 
(iime,) and on sandy soils; while 
sweet clover (melilotus) and red 
clover require soils liberally supplied 
with calcium carbonate; but with 
this, sweet clover will do fairly well 
on rather poor soils. Alsike clover 
will do better on moist or wet soils 
than will red clover. Probably all 
these plants will grow well on any 
kind of soil, when drained suf- 
ficiently to grow general field crops 
well; when properly inoculated; 
when rich and when supplied with 
the calcium carbonate (lime) they 
require. 

With the possible exception of 
sweet clover (melilotus) probably 
the best time for seeding all these 
plants in the Cotton Belt, is in the 
fall—Sept. 1 to Oct. 15. Sweet clo- 
ver may also be sowed in the fall, but 
early spring seeding is probably bet- 
ter. 

As to the amount of seed to be 
used, that will depend upon whether 
they are sowed alone or with other 
seeds. It is seldom that white clo- 
ver, for instance, is seeded alone, and 
ted clover and alsike clover are gen- 
erally sowed in combination with 
other seeds. In the following state- 
ment the amount of seed generally 
used when sowed alone is given first 
and the amount sowed in combina- 
tion with other seeds immediately 
after: 

, Pounds Pounds 

6to 8 to 4 
10 to 15 5to 8 


to 4 
to 12 


Alsike clover 
Red clover .. 
White clover .. 
Sweet clover ....(Hulled) 15 to 20 
(Unhulled) 25 to 35 2to15 
.-(In burs) 40 to 60 to 15 
(Cleaned) 6to 8 Z2to 4 


Bur clover .... 





A Willingness to Learn Is Essential 
SUBSCRIBER in South Africa 
says The Progressive Farmer fits 

his conditions better and is of more 

Teal help to him than any paper pub- 

lished in his own country. Another 

subscriber tells us we make a mis- 
take in not seeking subscribers in the 

Northern States, as the paper is well 

fitted to that section. Still another 

Says his farm is in the Canadian 

Northwest, but that The Progressive 

Farmer is the best farm paper he 

gets. 

What do these statements indi- 
cate? Simply that the basic princi- 
ples and facts of agriculture and live- 
stock husbandry are the same every- 
where and that these are of most im- 
portance in helping the farmer to do 
f00d work. We must banish the idea 
that the farmer cannot or does not 
need to know the scientific facts and 
Principles underlying his daily prac- 
tice or work. We must also learn 


that every farmer must do his own 
thinking, in so far as the detailed ap- 
plication of facts to his work is con- 
cerned. 

The following statements have 
been made by different persons about 
a certain farm paper. 

Farmer No 1.—‘It is a splendid 
paper for the large farmer, but is not 
adapted to us small farmers, who can 
not buy all the things it recom- 
mends.,’”’ 

Farmer No. 2.—‘‘It is a good paper 
for the small farmer who does his 
own work, but is not adapted to the 
large farmer who works his land by 
share-croppers and tenants.’’ 

Farmer No. 3.—“‘‘It is a good paper 


practice sound, or a crop profitable, 
under apparently similar conditions, 
it is usually a mistake to concludethat 
such a practice or such a crop is not 
suited to our conditions. Moreover, 
we can often change the conditions. 





No Acid In Acid Phosphate 


ANY farmers seem to think that 

the term “acid phosphate’’ 
means that the material contains 
“acid” and will make their land 
sour. Although sulfuric acid is used 
in making acid phosphate there is no 
sulfuric acid in acid phosphate. That 
is, the sulfuric acid has combined 
with other material in the ground 
rock and is no longer sulfuric acid. 
Or, in other words, there is no free 
acid in acid phosphate. If applica- 
tions of acid phosphate make the 
land sour it is not because the acid 
phosphate contains a free acid. It is 
called acid phosphate because it is 
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for the hill farmer, but the ‘‘black 
land’? farmer needs more that is es- 
pecially adapted to his conditions.” 

Farmer No. 4.—‘‘It is a good paper 
for the cotton and corn farmer, but 
we hili farmers need more about live- 
stock, truck growing and _= such 
things.” 

Many more contradictory opinions 
might be cited, but these are suffi- 
cient to illustrate the point. Which 
of these opinions are right and which 
wrong? It is pretty certain that all 
are right as to the paper being adapt- 
ed to the other fellow and all wrong 
as to its not being adapted to their 
“special conditions.” Why have we 
drawn such a conclusion? Because 
thousands, working under conditions 
very similar to all four of these class- 
es of farmers have found the paper 
helpful. The fellow who is fond of 
saying: “Yes, that is probably a good 
thing for Tom Jones or John Smith, 
but it won’t do for me and my con- 
ditions,” is usually a man who does 
not want to make a change. This 
disinclination to change is father to 
the thought that while a certain crop, 
or a method, may be established as 
good for other people, “it just isn’t 
suited to my conditions.’’ 

It is the ‘‘condition” of the mind, 
rather than of the soil or climate that 
is not suited to the improvement, 
Many a man, for instance, has tried 
to grow a crop like crimson clover, 
and because he failed, concluded this 
crop was not suited to his ‘‘condi- 
tions’: A later effort being success- 
ful proved it was suited to his condi- 
tions. Such is a common experience. 
When hundreds of men have found a 


made by treating the ground rock 
with sulfuric acid and not because it 
contains free acid. As a matter of 
fact, the application of acid phos- 
phate to land generally has little to 
do with making it sour. 





Diseased Udder—Garget 


HAVE a cow that dropped a calf 

in March. In June [ noticed one- 
fourth of udder was swollen and fev- 
erish. For a day or two after, the 
milk from that teat was lumpy and 
stringy. The same trouble has re- 
turned every three weeks in this 
same teat since. The milk flow is 
less at these times than usual.” 

This trouble is due to a slight in- 
flammation or irritation in, this por- 
tion of the udder, due, probably, to 
an infection or the presence of 
“gverms.’’ It may have been origin- 
ally favored by an injury direct to 
the parts, overfeeding, failure to 
draw all the milk, or the entrance of 
some infection (germs) into the teat. 

We suggest the removal of these 
causes, or such of them as may exist; 
through hand rubbing of that portion 
of the udder after milking and thor- 
oughly stripping that quarter dry 2t 
each milking. The trouble is likely 
to become aggravated when the cow 
comes fresh again unless all the irri- 
tation subsides before that time. A 
teaspoonful of saltpeter in some 
ground feed once or twice a day may 
be of some benefit, but more can be 
done by careful feeding and milking. 
Anything approaching a severe in- 
flammation of the udder is likely to 
leave serious consequences, in the de- 


struction of the milk-producing func- 
tion. 





Durocs and Berkshires 
READER asks 
questions: 

(1) “I am offered three Berk- 
shire pigs, three to four months old, 
boar and two sows, at $65.00. I con- 
sider this an unusually high price. 
Do you consider it so? 

(2) “Is it not true that the Du- 
roc-Jerseys are more prolific than the 
Berkshires? 

(3) “Do not the Duroc-Jerseys 
reach maturity at an earlier age? 

(4) “Please state which is the 
larger at maturity. 

(5) ‘Where is the headquarters 
of the Duroc-Jersey Swine Breeders’ 
Association located, and who is the 
Secretary ?”’ 

(1) To the first question we an- 
swer, No. This price is certainly not 
high if pigs of good quality are ob- 
tained. 

(2) We think it is generally true 
that the Duroc-Jersey sows are more 
prolific than the Berkshires, but 
there is no great difference in this 
respect if care is taken in the selec- 
tion of the breeding stock. 

(3) We do not think that the Du- 
roc-Jerseys, as a breed, mature any 
earlier than the Berkshires. 

(4) Formerly the Duroc-Jersey 
vas a very large hog, but at present 
it is doubtful if the breed will aver- 
age larger than the Berkshires. 
Shaw in his “Study of Breeds’”’ states 
that “the Duroc-Jerseys are a little 
less in size’? than the Berkshires. 

(5) American Duroc-Jersey Swine 
Breeders’ Association, Robert J. Ev- 
ans, Secretary, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, Il. 

National Duroc-Jersey Record As- 
sociation, J. R. Pfander, Secretary, 
Peoria, Ill. 


the following 





Horse With a Depraved Appetite 


READER wants to. know the 
cause of a horse eating his own 
droppings and a remedy. 

This is a common question asked 
of the Veterinary Editor and there- 
fore cannot be uncommon with farm 
horses. This depraved appetite 
means probably one or both of these 
conditions. tither the horse is not 
getting all the elements or materials 
which his body craves and needs or 
else he is suffering from indigestion, 
which creates the unnatural desire, 

Perhaps he has been over fed, but 
more likely he is getting feeds defi- 
cient in protein and ash or mineral 
matter. We suggest green feed when 
practicable and the horse is not at 
hard work, and in any case, a bal- 
anced ration with sufficient ashes, or 
ground phosphate rock and salt and 
charcoal to satisfy” the desire for 
these materials. If they are mixed in 
equal quantities and constantly kept 
before a horse he is not likely to eat 
more of them than is good for him. 
Until this horse stops eating his dung 
we suggest mixing one pound each of 
powdered charcoal, wood ashes, cot- 
tonseed meal and salt and one-fourth 
pound of pulverized copperas togeth- 
er and giving him a tablespoonful 
twice a day in some ground feed. 

But most can be done to correct 
this bad habit by moderate, regular 
feeding and balancing the ration, 
We suggest equal parts of grass hay 
or corn fodder and some legume hay 
for roughage. For grain four parts 
each of corn and oats and one part of 
cottonseed meal. Probably not more 
than one pound each of the hay and 
grain mixtures should be given daily 
for every 100 pounds of the animal’s 
weight. If the horse will not keep in 
condition on this feed the work 
should be lessened until the bad 
habit is stopped. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By VW. F. MASSEY 








Shells and Lump Lime 


HICH is the best and cheapest, 

crushed oyster shells at $5.25 a 
ton and two miles to haul, or lump 
lime at $6.25 and four miles to 
haul?” 

The lump lime will be a great deal 
better and cheaper, as you will have 
about one-fourth the hauling, for 
lump lime will double or more in 
slaking, and 1,000 pounds will be bet- 
ter an acre than a ton of the ground 
shells. I have cultivated land on the 
salt water estuaries in Maryland that 
was full of oyster shells and particles 
of shelis, and yet freshly slaked lime 
had a good effect on it. I had a field 
of limestone soil, which had protrud- 
ing rock all over it of the white crys- 
talline limestone of northern Mary- 
land. These rocks disintegrated on 
the surface so that you could kick 
off a shower of crystals with your 
heel, and yet that field got so acid 
that clover failed on it until it had 
a good coat of burned lime from that 
same rock. Very finely pulverized 
rock or shells may have a good effect 
after a while, but you cannot afford 
to pay $5.25 a ton for the article 
when you can get good fresh lime for 
$6.25. In fact, I would not use it at 
over $2 a ton. 





Growing Tobacco Plants 


HEN a gardener wants to grow 

early plants of any sort he does 
not go into the woods and burn a 
piece of ground. He uses a frame 
with glass sashes, and there is noth- 
ing better for growing tobacco plants 
than what we call a cold frame. This 
is a frame with the usual hotbed 
sashes, but only fertile soil and no 
hotbed. Now I have grown tobacco 
plants in such a frame, and I know 
that better plants can be produced, 
stocky, stout plants, than in a bed 
with only cloth stretched over it, for 
the plants in the glass-covered frame 
have the protection of the glass and 
at the same time get the sunshine and 
are not shaded and drawn up slender 
by the cotton cloth over them. With 
the double glazed sashes we use, the 
plants can be grown as early as it is 
possible to set them out, and far bet- 
ter plants than in the old way. 





Liming Land 

NE man writes, ‘I have a piece 

of new ground that I want to 
plant in cotton. Will it be necessary 
to lime it to make a good crop of cot- 
ton?’’ Another writes, ‘‘Is there any 
danger of over-liming by using 1,000 
to 2,000 pounds an acre on light or 
heavy soil, if applied on plowed land 
and disked into the soil? Will it in- 
jure corn rather than cotton? There 
is a general belief that it makes corn 
fire. Will lime allowed to lie out in 
the rain burn, and will the burning 
injure it? Will liming land now in 
rye kill the rye?’’ Still another 
writes, “I am contemplating using 
lime or limestone on bottom land rich 
in humus, but acid. I can get pulver- 
ized limestone delivered for $3.95 per 
ton and ground phosphate rock for 
$7.50 a ton delivered. Which is the 
most economical?’’ Still another 
writes, “I am seeking information in 
regard to liming land where I wish to 
plant beans and English peas. Will 
it be well to do this?”’ Still another 
says, “I want to lime some land to 
get it in good shape for alfalfa next 
fall. What kind of lime shall I use, 
lime, limestone or lime marl? Is it 
necessary to inoculate for alfalfa on 
fresh land?” Still another, ‘‘What is 
the comparative value for preventing 
pops in peanuts of 800 to 1,000 
pounds of pulverized limestone 
against 100 pounds of land plaster? 
Can get Florida limestone that an- 


alyzes 99.12 per cent carbonate. Land 
sandy and no clay.” 

There is evidently a craze for lim- 
ing. New land to be planted in cot- 
ton may be helped by an application 
of 1,000 pounds an acre spread after 
plowing and harrowed in, if the soil 
is at all acid. To the second inquirer 
I would say that on light land 1,000 
pounds will be a good application an 
acre, and that heavy land will take 
more of slaked lime and 2,000 pounds 
may be used, if the land needs lime. 
I have never found that corn is at all 
injured by liming if the soil is acid. 


profitably add about 50 pounds of 
acid phosphate to each ton of ma- 
nure, and haul it out and spread it as 
fast as made. But mixing a lot of 
pine straw with the manure would 
simply make a heating mass and 
cause loss of ammonia. You can haul 
the pine straw and use it as a mulch 
under your young trees, but compost- 
ing is generally a waste of labor and 
manure. Get the manure out and 
spread on the land as soon as possible 
after it is made. 


Gladioli Bulbs 


N SOUTH Georgia, ‘‘Will it pay to 

buy small bulbs of gladioli to 
grow here for the increase?” 

This is rather hard to answer, as I 
do not know how the gladiolus will 
thrive in that section. It needs a 
sandy soil and will not thrive well on 








But always remember 





that we do not lime 
land as a fertilization, 
but as a means for 
sweetening it for such 
crops as do not thrive 
in acid soil. Lime in 
heaps may burn and 
become of little value 
for building purposes, 
but will not be dam- 
aged for soil applica- 
tion, as it will simply 
air slake. With pul- 
verized limestone at 
$3.95 a ton and pul- 
verized phosphate 
rock at $7.50 a ton, 
it will be better on 
low land that is rich 
in organic matter to 
use the phosphate 
rock, for it would 
take at least two tons 
of limestone an acre, 
while 1,000 pounds of 
the phosphate rock 
would be a_ heavy 
dressing, and it would 
probably have as good 
an effect in sweeten- 
ing the soil as the 
ground rock, and nei- 
ther of them would 
be as effective as 
burnt lime well slak- 
ed. I would not lime 
land ahead of beans 
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and English peas, but if the 
land needs lime [I would apply 
it after the crop is off and the 
vines turned under, and then would 
harrow in 1,000 pounds of slaked 
lime an acre. In the preparation for 
alfalfa next fall do not lime now, but 
sow peas this spring and turn them 
under in August and then apply a 
ton of slaked lime an acre and har- 
row it in before sowing the alfalfa. 
To prevent pops in peanuts, use acid 
phosphate and potash liberally, or, 
what may be better, use Thomas 
phosphate that carries 50 per cent of 
lime. Lime and plaster release pot- 
ash and in that way prevent pops if 
there is an abundance of potash in 
the soil. But it is deficiency of pot- 
ash that causes pops, and if you have 
plenty of phosphoric acid and potash 
in the fertilizer you will need no 
extra lime. With 500 pounds an 
acre of acid phosphate you will be 
applying 150 pounds of plaster, as 
the 500 pounds of acid phosphate 
will carry that much. Plaster has 
ho effect in sweetening the soil as 
lime carbonate has, and 100 pounds 
of plaster will not have much effect 
on the soil. Better inoculate the 
land if you wish to make sure of a 
good crep of alfalfa. 





“Composting 
WANT to make a compost of stable 
manure, 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate and half-decayed pine :straw 
which has been lying a long time on 
the ground. I wish this to use on my 
peach trees which have not made a 
good growth. I want to know just 
how to make-the mixture and how 
long to let it stand?” 
Do not make it at all. 
labor and manure wasted. 


It will be 
You can 


heavy clay. The bulbs or corms are 
most largely grown in New York and 
Ohio, and they do well on sandy soils 
all along the Atlantic coast as far 
south as North Carolina, but only an 
experiment can demonstrate whether 
they will thrive farther south. It is 
always better to grow them in dis- 
tinct varieties rather than mixture, 
for some sorts make far more offsets 
than others and continual growing in 
mixture will result in running into 
one sort mainly. I grow all the dif- 
ferent varieties and colors by name 
and keep them separate. Some of 
those that increase rapidly can be 
had for about $20 a thousand, while 
others are worth as high as $200 a 
thousand because of slow increase. I 
grow them for selling the cut flowers 
and incidentally for the increase in 
bulbs. 





Wire Grass 


RE wire grass and Bermuda the 
same thing? Where is it native?’’ 

It depends on where you live. In 
your section in Piedmont North Caro- 
lina, Wire grass and Bermuda are the 
same thing. Then when you get down 
in the pine barrens there is a tall 
grass growing in tussocks all through 
the woods, and this is called there 
Wire grass. Bermuda is Cynodon dac- 
tylon, and the Wire grass of the piney 
woods and southern Georgia is Aris- 
tida stricta. Then coming north to 
the northern limit of the Bermuda, 
we find it associated with another 
grass of the same habit in northern 
Maryland, and both are called Wire 
grass. The coarser grass is the north- 
ern Quack or Twitch grass, a pestifer- 
ous weed. It is Triticum repens, and 
has a flower head something like Rye 
grass, while the head of the Bermuda 
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is small and like the spokes of a 
wheel, or like that of crabgrass, but 
much finer. Hence I say it depends 
on where you live as to what Wire 
grass is. Bermuda is supposed to be 
native to India, but I rather suspect 
it is native in all warm regions. 





Sweet Potatoes 


HAVE about three acres of new 

land that I am thinking of plant- 
ing in sweet potatoes, but I am told 
that the land is too rich, and that the 
potatoes will crack and mold and not 
keep well, and have been advised to 
use old thin land, with 200 or 300 
pounds of commercial fertilizer an 
acre. What causes the potatoes to 
crack, and what do you know of the 
Harly Triumph potato? 

If you will give the new land about 
500 pounds of acid phosphate an acre 
in the furrows and bed on that, you 
can make good potatoes, as this will 
balance the nitrogen in the soil. If 
you plant the old thin, land, do not 
stop with 200 to 300 pounds of fer- 
tilizer, but be liberal with it. Give it 
about 500 to 600 pounds of a fertil- 
izer running 2-8-10, and you will 
make potatoes. Or you can come near 
enough to this by mixing 1,000 
pounds of 16 per cent acid phosphate, 
400 pounds of sulphate of potash, 350 
pounds of cottonseed meal, and 50 
pounds of nitrate of soda. 





The Cost of Living 


NEW YORK paper tells of a Con- 

necticut farmer sending cabbages 
to a commission man, who sent him 
a cent and a half a head for it, and 
after the cabbage passed through 
the hands of the wholesale man and 
jobber to the little green grocer the 
value had grown till the consumer 
had to pay 13 cents a head for it. 
Now the farmer can send 50 pounds 
of cabbage to a city consumer for 
half the money, and he will get a bet- 
ter price and the consumer pay less. 
It seems to me that if the farmers, 
not too far away from the city mar- 
ket, would simply advertise in the 
city papers what they can supply 
from time to time by parcel post 
that good trade could be established 
direct from the farm to the consumer, 
Farmers as a rule do not understand 
the value of printers’ ink. 





Alsike Clover 


HAVE some land that made a bale 

of cotton an acre last year, which 
I wish to sow in alsike clover this 
spring. Can I cut any hay from it 
this summer? Will I need any fertil- 
izer? What do you think of the al- 
sike clover?” 

Possibly, if the clover gets into 
bloom, you might cut a little hay. 
But if you want to make hay on that 
land, sow it in a mixture of Mammoth 
soy beans and cowpeas, and you will 
get three times the amount of hay 
and better hay than from the alsike, 
which never makes a heavy crop. 
Then in the fall you can sow a mix- 
ture of oats, crimson clover and hairy 
vetch, and the following spring can 
cut a heavy crop of hay and have the 
land ready for corn. Give the peas 
and clover 300 pounds of acid phos- 
phate and 25 pounds of muriate of 
potash an acre. 





Improving a Bermuda Sod 


HAVE an old sod of Bermuda in 

which there is a good deal of 
broomsedge and weeds. How can I 
fertilize and improve it?” 

Mow off the broomsedge and weeds 
and apply 1,000 pounds of slaked 
lime an acre. Then disk it over both 
ways. The disking will improve the 
Bermuda and put the lime in. Then 
apply 300 pounds of acid phosphate, 
25 pounds of muriate of potash and 
25 pounds of nitrate of soda an acre, 
and roll the sod tight again. 





Resolve now to file away and keep our 
Reference Special, February fourteenth, No 
farm paper has ever yet issued anything 
like it. 
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BUSINESS BREEDS FOR SOUTHERN POULTRYMEN 





A Discussion of the Leading Breeds; Their Places as Producers 
of Meat and Eggs 


By F. J. Rothpletz, Birmingham, Ala. 


MAJORITY of our Southern 
A farmers, while they have neith- 
i er the inclination, time nor 
nioney to indulge in the fancy line of 
poultry raising, are becoming gener- 
ally convinced of the advantages that 
acerue from the use of pure-bred 
stock, even on the farm, and are 
rapidly discarding the mongrel, scrub. 
hey seek stock of a uniform char- 
acter, which only pure-breds can pro- 
duce, with a good egg production as 
the principal object. But, as all poul- 
try, sooner or later, must go to mar- 
ket, and of all the young stock raised, 
at least one-half usually is males—a 
surplus—it is equally important that 
the size and quality of the fowl for 
table use should also be seen to. 

The breeds that come within the 
limit of all-purpose fowl are mostly 
in the American and English classes, 
including, Plymouth Rocks, Wyan- 
dottes, Rhode Island Reds, Javas, 
Dominiques, Buckeyes, Dorkings and 
Orpingtons. The Asiatics are Brah- 
mas, Cochins and Langshans. The 
Mediterraneans, that cannot be con- 
sidered gemeral purpose fowls, but 
are all good layers, include the Leg- 
horns, Minoreas and Andalusians. 
The other varieties, of all these class- 
es, make too long a list for our pur- 
pose. 

Of the Asiatics, on account of their 
beavy leg and toe feathering, the Co- 
chin, in the South, is out of place. 
The Brahmas, too, are better adapted 
to colder sections. The Langshan has 
less leg and toe feathering than 
either of the first two, and is found in 
the South, but to a limited extent 
only. They are among the best lay- 
ing breeds, and as table fowl are ex- 
cellent. 


The American Breeds 


HE oldest of our American breeds 

is the Barred Plymouth Rock, 
and for years it has been a most pop- 
ular general purpose fowl. They are 
larger than the Mediterraneans, but 
not so large as Asiatics, standard 
weights being cock, nine and one- 
half pounds; cockerel, eight pounds; 
hen, seven and one-half pounds and 
pullet, six pounds. The typical Rock 
is fairly long in body with good 
depth; have single _five-pointed 
combs, red wattles and earlobes, face 
and eyes, yellow beak, legs and toes. 
The barred plumage is grayish white, 
crossed by narrow, parallel, well-de- 
fined bars that are almost black, with- 
out any metallic luster. The Whites 
are throughout pure white; Buffs are 
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a rich, golden buff, with slightly 
lighter undercolor. The Columbians 
have the characteristic Light Brahma 
neck and tail, and white body. There 
are also Silver Penciled and Part- 
ridge, but in small numbers in the 
South. The Rocks are all good 
layers of large brown eggs. Their 
yellow skin and fine-flavored flesh 
make them very popular as table 
fowls, and their hardiness and vigor 
is equal to any. 

Rather smaller than Rocks, rang- 
ing from four pounds for pullets to 
seven pounds for cocks, rather more 
sprightly in carriage, their plumage 
very much the same only slaty rather 
than gray, and carrying a neat rose 
comb instead of the five-point, the 
Dominique is really a smaller coun- 
terpart of the Barred Rock, and very 
popular in some sections. 

The Wyndottes, like the Rocks, 
originated in America, and are a 
thoroughly composite breed. The 
typical Wyandotte is all curves, short, 
broad and deep, with full rounded 
breast, clean legs, short round head, 
surmounted by a neat rose comb. 
The weights are, cock, eight and one- 
half pounds; hen, six and one-half 
pounds; cockerel, seven and one-half 
pounds; pullet, five and one-half 
pounds. They have the yellow skin 
and legs of the Rock, red wattles, 
ear lobes and comb, and reddish bay 
eyes. 

The first of the Wyandottes was 
the Silver, then the Golden, in which 
the silver and golden bay compete. 
The Whites are pure white through- 
out. The Blacks solid with a green- 
ish gloss. Then the Buffs, the Silver 
Penciled and Partridge, all difficult 
to breed true to feather. The Colum- 
bians are clean-legged Brahmas on a 
a reduced scale, with Wyandotte 
curves. It is difficult to say which of 
the varieties excels in egg production, 
all being large producers of brown 
eggs of good size. 


Rhode Island Reds 


HE Rhode Island Reds have been 
on the list a much shorter time 
*Dottes, but 


than either Rocks or 
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their solid qualities as egg producers 
and table fowl, have established them 
firmly with poultry levers. In weight 
about the same as Wyandottes, they 
differ materially in shape, the ideal 
Red approaching near to a parallelo- 
gram. There is a single comb and a 
rose comb variety. Aside from this 
there is no difference. The color is 
generally red, rich and brilliant, with 
black sickle feathers, tail coverts, 
with some black in wings. The fe- 
males are the same, only a slightly 
lighter shade. They have the bright 
red comb, face, ear lobes and wattles 
and red eyes, and rich yellow legs. 
They lay a good number of dark 
brown eggs, and the hens are splen- 
did mothers. 

The Buckeye is a modified Red, 
sporting a neat pea comb, with well 
rounded, deep body. In weight they 
range from five pounds for pullets to 
nine pounds for cocks. The color is 
mehogany bay, shaded black, with 
salmon undercolor, shanks and toes 
yellow. They are not numerous in 
the South, but those breeding them 
make good claims for them. 

Javas are ranked as an American 
breed, though it seems a misnomer. 

They have long bodies, even more 
so than Reds, and more rounded 
breast. They are large fowls, cocks, 
nine and one-half pounds; cockerels, 
eight pounds; hens, seven and one- 
half pounds; pullets, six and one-half 
pounds. There are two varieties, 
Black and Mottled. The Blacks are 
solid black, with rich greenish gloss; 
the Mottled, black and white, well 
marked, black predominating, yellow 
skin. The face, comb and wattles of 
the black are dark purple nearly 
The Mottled have them red; 
shanks and toes black or willow, un- 
derparts yellow. 


English Breeds 


HE English breeds, for our pur- 

pose, are only the Orpingtons, as 
Dorkings are rare in any part of the 
United States. 

The Orpingtons, which originated 
in England, have for some time been 
bred extensively in this country and 
have thoroughly established them- 
selves as one of the leading breeds. 
They exceed in size any of the Ameri- 
can or other English breeds, the Asi- 
atics alone equalling them. Their 
large, broad, deep bodies, their com- 
manding appearance, joined to their 
gentle disposition and superior table 
qualities, have made them popular 
wherever introduced. As layers of 
extra large, rich brown eggs, especial- 
ly during the winter months, they are 
unsurpassed. In weight there is no 
difference in the White, Buff or Black, 
being, cocks, ten pounds; cockerels, 
eight and one-half pounds; hens, 
eight pounds; pullets, seven pounds. 
There is also a “‘Blue” variety, and a 
spangled or “Jubilee.” 

They all have large, long, deep 
bedies, full round breasts and broad 
backs. The legs are short and set 
well apart and free from any feather- 
ing. The Whites and Buffs have red- 


dish bay eyes; the Blacks have black 


or dark brown. All have bright red 
face, comb, ear lobes and wattles. 
Whites and Buffs have white or pink- 
ish white shanks and toes. In the 
Black they are black, with white web. 
Most of the Orpingtons have well de- 
fined five-point single combs, though 
there is now a rose combed variety, 
but not yet admitted to the standard. 
In color they should be solid lustrous 
black, pure white, or rich golden buff. 


The Leghorns 


T WILL not do to slight the Leg- 
horns! They are too aggressive a 
breed to be ignored. This group is 
marked by small size (which renders 
them ineligible as good market fowl,) 
by erect, sprightly carriage, alertness 
and unceasing activity. They are 
beautiful fowls and have their admir- 
ers everywhere. As persistent layers 
of clear white eggs in good numbers 
they have a fine reputation, though 
this characteristic is much more 
marked in some strains than others. 
In weight, they run from about 
three or three and one-half pounds to 
four and one-half pounds, but the 
Standard fixes no weights. Effort is 
being made by some Leghorn breed- 
ers to gradually increase the weight. 
but the results are small. The va- 
rieties include the single and rose 
comb Brown, White and Buff, and 
single comb Black and Silver. The 
shape of all is uniform. The combs, 
in single are large for the bird’s size, 
part drooping to one side; faces, 
combs and wattles red; ear lobes 
white; legs and toes yellow. Whites, 
Buffs and Blacks should each be solid, 
uniform color. The Brown males have 
red neck, striped black; red wing- 
bows; wing, firsts, black; primaries 
and secondaries black and brown; 
red back and saddle and black tail; 
females show golden yellow on neck, 
with rest of body more brown than in 
male, the “‘partridge”’ effect in breast 
marked. , 


Minorcas 


INORCAS are the giants of the 

Mediterranean class, the single 
comb Blacks reaching nine pounds 
fer cocks, to six and one-half in pul- 
lets. The Whites and rose comb 
Darks from five and one-half pounds 
for pullets, to eight pounds for 
cocks. They have long bodies, very 
large combs, long, full wattles, white 
ear lobes, dark legs and whitish skin. 
They are a well rounded bird, high 
headed, and elegant in carriage. They 
lay a large number of very large, 
white eggs, and their flesh is the best 
of any of the Mediterraneans. 

The Blue Andalusians are to all in- 
tents blue Minorcas, except in size, 
which is intermediate between Min- 
oreas and Leghorns. 

The Anconas are about in the same 
class, with a plumage black, spangled 
with white; yellow shanks and toes; 
red comb, face and wattles, and white 
ear lobes. Ancona breeders claim 
great laying qualities for them. 

There are others—a lot of them— 
but those enumerated cover the lead- 
ing ‘‘business breeds.”’ 
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WINTER EGGS—HOW I GET THEM 








EIGHT HUNDRED EGGS A MONTH 
FROM THIRTY-SIX HENS 


First Prize Letter 


AVING cajoled 36 hens into lay- 

ing between 800 and 900 eggs 

per month during the winter, I am 

getting a little enthusiastic over win- 
ter care of poultry. 

Please notice I said ‘‘cajoled,’’ not 
“forced,” and there is a mighty deal 
of difference. Forcing is most harm- 
ful, but if you can plan 2 system of 
diet, care and housing, that will make 
them so thankful for your kindness 
that they will vie with each other in 
filling your egg orders with good 
eggs, you’ve done something worthy. 

“Pampering?” Yes, I hear some 
pessimist saying that before I get 
started, but if they had to hustle for 
their living the way my hens do, they 
would feel abused. 

We use the Kellerstrass house. It 
is so near perfect we have quit look- 
ing for anything better; in fact, we 
bought the ‘“Kellerstrass Way’’ of 
raising poultry, and only changed it 
enough to suit local conditions and 
a few personal fancies. From the 
time your chicks are hatched keep 
them ‘‘jumping;’’ no amount of win- 
ter care will repay you for poor sum- 
mer attention. Have them good and 
thrifty, husky birds that are a credit 
to the industry. 

Don’t let them stay on open range 
until the ‘‘frost is on the pumpkin.” 
Frost never did anything for the egz 
industry except stop it. 

Thoroughly clean and disinfect the 
houses, feed boxes and water foun- 
tains; put in a good deep litter, and 
then pick out your chickens, 

If you are going to sell breeding 
eggs it is your duty to yourself and 
your future customers to study ‘“‘scor- 
ing,’’ at least enough to mate intelli- 
gently. Just being pretty and be- 
ing yours don’t make a hen fit for the 
breeding pen if you expect to take 
some one else’s money for her eggs. 

The number of hens to the pen ie- 
pends largely on the breed; don’t 
put too many just to save house 
room. Remember, your customers 
are not paying for house room, but 
for good fertile eggs, and have a right 
to expect them. 

Keep plenty of fresh water before 
them always, it is the cheapest good 
egg food you can supply, for an egg 
is a large per cent water. 

Don’t feel sorry for your birds on 
a coid morning and dump a lot of 
warm mash into the feed troughs, 
leaving the chickens to fill up and 
then go and sit down in a corner till 
their teeth chatter from lack of ex- 
ercise. 

Throw grain into the litter—warm 
if you wish—and let them dig and 
scratch. Getting up a circulation 


will keep them warm all day, and 
then in the evening give a warm 
mash, some green feed and grain 
(corn if it is very cold), and with 
the day’s exercise and this supper, 
they will keep warm. 

Another thing, feed poultry; don’t 
feed vermin—it never did pay divi- 
dends Just because you dusted your 
chickens when you put them in their 
winter quarters and have provided a 
dust bath is not all the thought you 
need give the subject. Keep a close 
lookout; the idea of insects not living 
in the winter has deceived many. 
Your birds should be comfortably 
warm, and insects appreciate the 
comfortably warm quarters distress- 
ingly and try to show their apprecia- 
tion and gratitude by thriving won- 
derfully. 

In my opinion the keynote to poul- 
try success is a steady diet of ‘“‘keep- 
busy,” with a sauce of common sense 
poured over it 365 days in the year; 
and if you get tired of it, change— 
not the diet, but your occupation— 
for no poultry business can thrive 
without it. 

MRS. OLIVER PAYNE. 

Crossville, Tenn. 


HAPPY HENS ARE THE SECRET 


Second Prize Letter 


GGS in cold weather are the hard- 

est to get and bring the maxi- 
mum price. A dozen eggs then are 
worth twice as much as later in the 
season. Anyone can get these valu- 
able winter eggs if they will have 
their birds well matured before the 
cold days set in and furnish the 
fowls with the proper housing and 
food supplies. 

It is a good plan to get the layers 
in winter quarters some time during 
September, so they will get used to 
their surroundings in time to shell 
out eggs for the November market. 
Any change from one pen to another 
retards laying and sometimes th? 
birds won’t begin again until warm 
weather sets in. Of course these lay- 
ers must be well matured pullets or 
young hens that have moulted early. 
Unless a pullet is about mature be- 
fore cold weather begins she cannot 
be depended upon for eggs until the 
following spring. These layers must 
be in prime health, birds that have 
grown rapidly and matured quickly, 
if the best results are obtained. 

Ancestry plays an important part 
in egg production. The birds should 
be chosen from a heavy laying strain. 
In building up an egg strain it is im- 
portant to breed from a male from a 
heavy laying hen, as he transmits the 
laying qualities to a marked degree. 
Careful breeding from the best lay- 
ers will soon show a decided increase 
in egg production. 

The hen house must be comfort- 
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abie and free from draughts. The 
open front style boarded up tight on 
three sides and facing the south is 
ideal. The south side should have 
netting stretched across and be 
boarded up about two feet to keep 
the litter in. Burlap curtains should 
be used for windy and_ stormy 
weather. The floor of the house 
must have an aburcaance of litter to 
keep the hens vc sy. This should 
not be allowed to become damp and 
mouldy or roup will break out. The 
houses must be kept clean and the 
roosts occasionally painted with a 
good disinfectant. A lousy hen will 
not lay well. Provide a dust bath of 
dry sand. 

Spring is the natural laying sea- 
son. The hen then roams over the 
fields, picking up insects and getting 
choice bits of green. To get eggs in 
winter, we must supply spring con- 
ditions as much as possible. Instead 
of bugs and worms, we can give fresh 
ground bone or a good grade of com- 
mercial meat scrap, and there are 
numerous ways of providing green 
food. The cheapest of these is per- 
haps sprouted oats. The oats must 
be covered with tepid water and al- 
lowed to soak over night, then emp- 
tied into boxes and watered twice a 
day. When the sprouts are three or 
four inches high, it is ready for food. 
I sprout mine out in the open, using 
wire netting to cover the boxes. Cab- 
bage, apples, potatoes and onions, 
chopped up fine, make excellent 
green food. Patches of rye and oats 
should be planted and will afford a 
lot of green stuff at a small cost. 
Fresh green food of some kind 
should be given each day. 

Wheat, oats and corn are the prin- 
cipal grains used for poultry. Corn 
is fattening and must be fed sparing- 
ly. On very cold nights a feed df 
whole corn will help keep the fowls 
warm, but it has little value for egg 
production. Wheat is the best food, 
but it must be mixed with oats and 
corn. <A good grade of scratch food 
is the easiest to use. I feed this) 
twice a day in deep litter, which af- 
fords abundant exercise. At noon I 
give a crumbly mash prepared in this 
way: For my flock of 60 I put two 
quarts each of oats and alfalfa in a 
big pail, covering it with hot water 
and allowing it to steam on the back 
of t:.¢ stove. At noon I mix with this 
a galion of bran and shorts, adding 5 
per cent meat scraps. This makes a 
crumbly mash greatly relished by the 
fowls and they repay me with plenty 
of eggs. The mash must not be sloppy 
nor allowed to stand in the feed 
troughs. Give what they will eat in 
a few minutes. I keep fresh water 
in clean earthenware vessels always 
before my fowls, and they are never 
without grit, oyster shells and char- 
coal. I have hoppers of dry wheat 
bran within access. 

Treat your hens kindly, with your 
eye ever open to their needs. Keep 
them happy. The singing hen is the 
laying hen. 

MRS. DONALD DONALDSON. 

Decatur, Ga. 





Green Feed and.Good Care Do the 
Work 


HE first essential in the raising of 
chickens, either for market or 
for egg production, is pure-bred 
stock; for no mongrel stock will ever 
produce as many eggs or as many 
pounds of meat as pure-breds. 

Being convinced of this fact by 
reading and observation, I proceeded 
to dispose of my ‘“‘géneral mixture” 
about six years ago and secured pure- 
bred Rhode Island Reds of a good 
strain. This change has not only 
been profitable, but has furnished 
quite a lot of pleasure in the work, 
also. Pure-bred poultry counts the 
same as pure-bred cows, horses, hogs, 
cotton and corn. 

The reason so inany fail with their 
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poultry is because they expect the 
pure blood to do it all. 

1 only keep a small flock—from 40 
to 60—but try to so manage them 
that I will realize something every 
day of the year. This I have done 
for several years, and especially since 
I made the change. 

To be really successful with poul- 
try I have found from experience that 
even on the farm one needs a regu- 
lar chicken garden, in which they 
can grow green feed for them in the 
fall and winter. This green feed is 
absolutely necessary if you expect to 
get many eggs during the days of 
good prices. I have a garden con- 
taining one-half acre which I always 
sow in September in rye, oats or tur- 
nips, and sometimes all three to- 
gether. This green feed every day, 
plus crushed corn, sprouted oats, a 


little cottonseed meal and shorts oc- 


casionally, with the table scraps, con- 
stitutes the principal part of their 
feed during the fall and winter. The 
feed should be changed a little when 
spring arrives, and especially the 
corn should be decreased. 

Next is a comfortable house to 
spend the nights in, and plenty of 
pure water to drink. 

It’s just as natural for hens to lay 
when spring comes as it is for flowers 
to bloom when spring comes. Why? 
Because everything is right. Place 
in their reach in the fall and winter 
what they naturally get in the spring, 
and your egg basket will be full. 

During 1913 the eggs sold and con- 
sumed at home, and chickens sold 
and consumed amounted to $100 per 
year with my flock. A wonderful in- 
come on the investment—nearly 259 
per cent. 

I don’t think there is anything on 
the farm that comes as near ‘‘pad- 
dling its own canoe” as a flock of 
pure-bred poultry. 

Remember, we get out of our 
poultry just what we put in them. 
Poultry not cared for actually would 
be money to the owners to sell them 
and quit the business. 

MRS. C. C. ROBERTS. 

Dixon, Miss. 





The Tennessee Way 
I HAVE been keeping a record all 
along to see how my hens are 
yielding. I find so far that about 70 
per cent of them lay an egg every 
day. I think I am getting good re- 
sults from them. 

I have several rules, but the main 
ones are: 

1. Selected stock; hens that are 
pure-bred, and have laying qualities. 
No matter what kind of stock you 
raise, always have the pure-bred. It 
will pay. 

2. I have a large yard for my hens 
to run in, and good tight houses, 
both floor and roof. They have a 
good scratching place in the yard, 


and plenty of fresh water. 

3. The feeding proposition is @ 
hard one, but I have ciung to this 
method: Good feed and plenty of it, 
green feed along all the time. I find 
rye, crimson clover and wheat are 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED POULTRY 





BUCKEYES 








Spangler Heavy — Buckeyes 

are the wonders of the age. Eggs 

that will hatch. Chicks that will 

srow. Order direct and save de- 

ay. Eggs $2, $3, $5 ~ \d $8 per sit- 

ting of 15. Grand Biras for sale. 
W. G. SPANGLER, 





' BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS AND WHITE WYANDOTTES || 








A fine lot of healthy, strong young birds from choice 
prize-winning birds of our own raising. Eggs in season. 


|R. B. WATSON & SONS, Ridge Springs, S. C. 








Route 8. Shelby, N. C. 














PEA COMB BUCKEYE REDS 
First Cockerel. first and second Pullet at 
Greensboro N. C. 1914. Trios $5.00 to $6.00. Eggs 
15 for $1.50 bred for utility and the show room, 
Buff Orpington, Ducks, African White Guineas. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
J.H. TROLLINGER, Catawba, N.C. 


BUCKEYES 


Eggs from winners of first prizes and silver cup. 
Only $3.00 for 15. Circular free. 


BUCKEYE POULTRY YARDS, Cameron, N. C. 


Blue Ribbon Buckeyes, Eggs $1.00 per dozen. ; 
Pure White I. R. Ducks, Eggs $1.00 per dozen. | 


MRS. S. F. LONG, 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 














Orpingtons And Reds As Good As Any 





We want to prove to you that we have as good as there is. We won 30 first and 17% sec- 
onds in six among the best shows in the Carolinas this Fall 
hot. Write for prices on eggs and stock and booklet giving our liberal guarantee, ete. 


HUNTER & FORBIS, - - - Norwood, N. C. 





Competition was very 




















ONG’S SILVER WYANDOTTES, 4837735528, BEAUTY 4ND 
If you want the best write me. POPE M. LONG, C or dova, Ala. 
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GAMES 


Educational Sale of Poultry 


To introduce our blue-ribbon strains 
we will sell, sae February only, 
Trios and Pens—including First Prize 
Winners—at Seven and 
the following brands— 

Va. Pit Games, White Minorcas, White Wyandottes, 
White and Buff Orpingtons and Buff Rocks. 

Colored Muscovia Ducks $5.00 Trio. 


Oak Grove Stock Farm, 
Cluster Springs, Halifax County, Virginia 





en Dollars in 








Indian Games Cheap 
For a short time $2 to $5 each. 
EGGS 
Booked now at $2 to $3. 

Pit Games at same price. 


C. S. RYAN, Winston Salem, N. C. 








EDINBURG POULTRY BREEDERS 


Farm Raised Utility and Exhibition Poultry 


S C. Buff and White Leg- 
horns, White Orpingtons, 
Imp. Silver Campines, An- 
conas, S. C. R. I. Reds and 
Buttercups. 


Lowest Prices. 
Best Quality. 
Eggs and day-old chicks. 


Get our circulars before 
buying. 





£ 


J. N. COFFMAN, Secy., 
Box P., - - Edinburg, Va. 





LEGHORNS 


nS 












S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS of 
quality, Silver Cups and Blue 
Ribbon Winners. 


Winning at Raleigh Poultry Show 
and Norfolk Poultry Show 
FIRST pen headed with first cock and 
mated with champion pullet and other 
blue ribbon winners Eggs $7.50 per 15. 
SECOND pen headed with second cock- 
erel, mated with a pen of fine pullets that 
will produce blue ribbon winners, Eggs 
$3.50 per 15. 
UTILITY pen mated with the first prize 
cockerel at State Fair. Eggs $1.50 per 15. 
PRIZE winning S. C. Black Orpingtons. 
Eggs $2 per 15. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed onAll Orders 


Ehm City Poultry Yard 


G. C WOOD, Prop., - - Elm City, N. C. 














ORPINGTONS 


PDI rrr mn ved 


SUPERB GOLDEN BUFF ORPINGTONS 


BRED BY THE 


ELK-VILLA POULTRY YARDS, £24!%.N.c 











Single Comb White Orpington 
Eggs for hatching, $2.00 per sit- 
ting of fifteen, f. o. b. Clinton, 
N. C. Orders filled in order re- 
ceived. Being booked now for 
Spring hatches. Had to turn 
down orders for hens and pul- 
lets to save enough for my 
breeding pens. 


Mrs. I. C. Wright, 


Clinton, N. C. 








I have some excellent Single Comb White 
Leghorns that are unsurpassed as layers; a 
pen of the most beautiful Silver Spangled 
Hamburgs in the country; White African 
Guineas—the marvelous “from frost to 
frost” layers, and Homer Pigeons. 





LEGHORNS 





LAPP DPA rere 





The Warren Poultry Farm 
WISE, N. C. 


Breeders of 
SingleComb White Leghorns 


Bred on the largest and best equipped 
poultry farm south of the Mason & Dixon 
line, they are the ‘‘Pride of the Sunny 
South, the Best in Dixie.” 

Eggs for hatching and day old chicks. 
No orders too large and none too small 
to receive our prompt and careful atten- 











STOCK AND EGGS FOR SALE——— 
Eggs from Single Comb White Leghorns, first pen, 
$2 per 15; second pen, or utility birds, $1 per 15; Sil- 
ver Spangled Hamburgs, $2 per 15; African Guineas, 
$1 per 17. Homer Pigeons $1 per pair. 

Write me before placing your order. 


A.C. KERLEY, - MOORESVILLE, N. C. 

















$8 per 100 —_ 








Ss. C. W. LEGHORNS 


Best Strain South of Mason and Dixon Line. 
Hatching Eggs, 15, $1.50; 50, $4.50; 100, $8.50. 
We do Custom Hatching after March first. 


Write for particulars. 


Cunningham Poultry Farm 


Lancaster, S. C 





HATCHING EGGS! 


125 acres devoted exclusively to 

the breeding of large, healthy, - 

vigorous, range raised, heavy 
laying, pure-bred 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


SATISFACTION AND HIGH FER- 
TILITY GUARANTEED 


GEORGE H. HAYNE, 


Nanjemoy Farm, Bradshaw, Md. 





$2.00 per 15 


BUFF ORPINGTONS 


A SPECIALTY 
BEST ON EARTH 

















MRS. A. S. WHITE, CAMDEN, S.C. 
COOK STRAI SRPINGTONS 





No special half price season, but always a 
low price for quality. Stock $2 to $5. Eggs 
$1.50 to $3 per 15. CIRCULAR FREE. 


MISS JULIA JONES, 
Tobaccoville, North Carolina. 
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EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 





S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes 





ELM GROVE POULTRY FARM 


Single Comb WHITE LEGHORNS Exclusively 


This being a Commercial Egg Farm, our breeders 
are of a carefully selected type with a tendency to 
prolific egg production, and these hens (no pullets 
being used for breeding purposes) are mated to 
cockerels that are direct descendants of a proven 
strain of heavy layers. These breeders are given 
the most careful attention with the view to the pro- 
duction of eggs that will hatch strong, livable 
chicks. Eggs: 15, $1.25; 50. $3.50; 100. $6.00. Baby 
chicks, double the price of eggs. 


KIMBROUGH JONES, Jr., Prop., 
R. F.D No. 1, RALEIGH, N. C. 


B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C. 1. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for11. Send for fol- 
der. It’s free. 


Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 8 firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props.,R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


EGGS! EGGS! 
From the S. C. White Leghorns that 
win silver cups and blue ribbons. 
Also prize winning S. C. Black Orp- 
ingtons. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Elm City Poultry Yard, 


Elm City, N. C. 


S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 
FINE STRAIN 
Won premiums en all entered at the recent 
Raleigh Poultry Show. 
Eggs $1.50 for 15. A few cockerels. 
ORPINGTON POULTRY YARD 
CAMERON, N. C. 


























SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


My Young-Quality strain are bred to lay for my own 
use. Willlay for you. No finer birds in State. Strong 
farm raised; often lay at five months. EGGS, $1, 15; 
$5, 100; BABY CHICKS $10, 100. Order early or late. 
ey bus 














S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
COCKERELS ) horn, R. I. Red, Barred and 
$2 each White Plymouth Rock, 
White Wyandotte. 


Barred Plymouth Rock hens, $1.50 each. Eggs 





after February ist, $1.50 per sitting. 





Book orders now. No circulars. 





KRUGER LEGHORNS 
Send for Catalog 


Selection from 
large numbers 
pedigreed and 
trap-nested 
throughout offers 
merits not to be 
found in the small- 
er poultry yard. 


Kruger Egg & 
Poultry Producers 
Ave. C, Sallis, Miss. 


POULTRY DEPARTMENT A. & M. COLLEGE, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 











y is raising and selling eggs and chicks, 
only. Money right back if cannot fill order quick. 


SWASTIKA EGG FARM, 





C. W. Hunt, Owner & Mgr., Route 7, Charlotte, N.C. 





WHITE AND BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Kellerstrass, Owen and Cook Strains 
We paid Miss Carey, of England, $50 sitting of 
Eggs, None better. $1.50 to $2.50, fifteen. Also 
best strain Indian Runner Ducks. Reference, 
every bank in Norfolk. 


EDGEWATER POULTRY YARDS, 


Norfolk, Virginia. 





















Route 1. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING from Single Comb White Leg- 
horns $1.00 per 15, $5.00 per 100. Single Comb Buff Orp- 
ingtons $1.10 per 15, $5.25 per 100. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


CARL GILLILAND, 


Siler City, N. C. 





Quality S. C. White and Brown Léghorns 
for sale. Eggs $2.00 per 15. Satisfaction guar- 
+ a 





ev a ™~ 
|| Swift’s White Leghorn Farm 
| (Everything White) 


S. C. White Leghorns, S. C White Minorcas, 
White Holland Turkeys, White Indian 
Runner and White Pekin Ducks. 

We are selling agents for many other varieties. 
Write for prices. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 

refunded. 
J.P. SWIFT & SON 
| Sunetucis Drive, - WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 




















White Leghorn Utility Cockerels 


Large classy birds from heavy laying 
strain. Our Pullets lay at four and one- 
half to five months. March to May hatch. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices $1.50, 
$3.00 and $5.00. 


Eastern Arkansas Demonstration Farm 








Blackton, Arkansas. 


Eggs from single comb White, Brown 
and Buff Leghorns, Anconas, Buff 
Orpingtons 15 for $1.00. 


CAROLINA POULTRY FARM 


Reidsville, N. C. 











RRIS-WYCOFF Single Comb White 


Leghorn Eggs for hatching. 5c each. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Will exchange eggs 


for pigs, good stock, 3 or 4 months old. 


0. P. CHANDLER, Buffalo Junction, Va. 


from prize-winning S. C. White 
Leghorns. (Ferris improved 
Strain). (Bred for laying). I paid 
$30 for Cock heading my pen. Eggs 
$1.00 per 15. Booking orders now. 


P. M. PEARSON, 


Charlotte, N. C. 





PRR DDO 


ORPINGTONS 


aad 





POULTRY AND EGGS FOR SALE 


White Orpington (Kellerstrass Strain), Light 
Brahma, Houdan, Ancona and R. C. Black Min- 
orca Exgs, $1.00 per15. R.C. Buff Leghorns and 
White Wyandottes for sale at $1.00 each. Mam- 
moth Bronze and Naragansett Turkey Eggs, $3.00 
pert. Toms, $5.00 each. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 


WALNUT GROVE POULTRY FARM 


Route 7. Concord, N. C, 

















9 e ry 
Marsh’s White Orpingtons 
made history at Norfolk show and Washington. Eggs 
$2.00, $3.00 and $5.00, Particulars Mailed. ‘ 


J. 1. MARSH, - London Bridge, Va. 


Ss. C. WHITE ORPINGTONS. Fine Layers. 
Kellerstrass Strain. Egg orders now booked 
for later delivery. First pen $2.50 per 15, other 
pens $1.50 


Mrs.W. A. GRAHAM, Warrenton, N. C. 
s.Cc. BUFF ORPINGTONS 


In order to sell all surplus stock at once, I offer 

cockerels, pullets and hens at $1:00 and $1.50 

each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

CLAUDE F. DEAL, - - Landis, N.C. 
BOTH 














ORPINGTONS Write RED comes 


My own noted Reds, bred 10 years for winners and large 
eggs. Won many firsts, and cups in South’s best shows. 
Orpingtons—Cook’s strain, eggs $1.50, $2 and $3. 00) 
Now—CATALOGUE FREE-Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. 






















W.L. Watterson, Baskerville, Va. 








ROWE ORPINGTON FARM 


White, Buff and Black Orpingtons 
of Quality. 
From the best Strains in the et A Prize 
Winners. Eggs for hatching, $1 to $3 per 15. 
A few choice pullets for sale. Write us your wants. 


MISSES MARY AND ANNA ROWE 


CONOVER, N. C. 












From ‘my prize 
15 Eggs $2.00 winner pens Buff 
and Black Orpingtons, S. C. R. I. Reds, B. P. 
Rocks, White Runner Ducks. Stock for Sale. 
| JASPER FLETCHER, McColl, S. C. 
Resolve now to file away and keep our 
Reference Special, February fourteenth, No 
farm paper has ever yet issued anything 
| like it, 
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TURKEY, DUCK AND GOOSE LORE 








MONEY FROM DUCKS 


Third Prize Letter 





HE new year finds me still singing 

the praise of my Indian Runner 
ducks; they have done so well for 
me I feel that the proverbial goose 
that laid the golden egg was not so 
much of a bird after all. 

It is results that count, and if re- 
suits mean dollars, my ducks are 
sure result-getters; but if one does 
not care for this part of the business, 
they are so fine for the table and fur- 
nish so many eggs that for this rea- 
son alone everyone who can shouid 
raise them. Especially in this time 
of high cost of living they will be 
found a great help. They are easy 
to raise, are ready for the table in 
eight weeks and are laying at four 
and one-half months. I know of 
nothing else that gives such results 
in such a short time. They are con- 
tented and do well in a small yard, 
without the expense of extra fencing. 
‘A woven wire two feet high confines 
them. 

There is a ready market, here at 
home, for all the ducks and eggs l 
can raise. I have never been able to 
supply the demand for- them. The 
large, pearl-white eggs are unequaled 
for the tabie, being of very delicate, 
fine flavor. 

I have kept a book account of my 
ducks, and when I see their record in 
dollars and cents I feel more than 
well paid for all I have done for 
them. In a very little over a year 
they have cleared over $259. This 
includes 12 kept for breeding. I 
have never kept more than this num- 
ber, on account of not having room 
for them. As this was made in a 
small yard in town, by a woman in 
the fifties, the prospect looks good 
for younger people with plenty cf 
room. 

My beautiful snow white ducks, 
scattered over the pretty green grass, 
makes a picture that attracts daily 
attention, and do their own advertis- 
ing; and while they have been the 
source of a nice bit of pin money, 
they are also the source of much 
pleasure. MRS. J. C. McDONALD. 

Rockwall, Texas. 


This Lad Succeeds With Mammoth 
Bronze Turkeys 


IX years ago I became very much 

interested in poultry, especially 
turkeys, but didn’t want any except 
the very best. I purchased eggs from 
the very best turkey raisers, set them 
under chicken hens and had splendid 
luck with them, raising 15 the first 
year. I sold all the smaller ones and 
ordered another tom, and have kept 
raising and selling every year since, 
and improving my flock, until I now 
have as fine a flock, numbers consid- 
ered, as any boy in the United States. 

My first pen is headed by a 58 
pound tom, and consists of eight very 
fine hens. I raise only the Mammoth 
Bronze of the “Highland Giant” 
strain, as I find they grow larger 
than any other breed. My tom won 
first prize at our state fair this fail, 
and was much admired for his beau- 
tiful bronze and large bone. He is 
only 15 months old and weighs 58 
pounds. I think by the time he is 
two years old he will reach 65 
pounds. When my little poults be- 
gin to hatch I take them from under 
the hen and keep them in a nice 
warm box to prevent them being 
mashed in the nest. When they are 
all out, I move the hen to a good coop 
that has been well cleaned and has a 
good supply of grit and charcoal un- 
der it. I never feed until they are 
48 hours old, then give them cold 
bread crumbs and plenty of clear 
water three times a day. I also 
chop onions very fine for them which 
they soon learn to relish above all 
else, and which seems to be the only 
medicine they need, as they grow 
and thrive very much on them, 





When they are two weeks old I give 
them free range and rarely lose one 
except when a hawk picks it up. I 
am only 16 years old and am proud 
indeed of my success as a poultry 
raiser. I also breed the Single Comb 
Rhode Island Reds and White Afri- 
can guineas. I pen my Reds every 
year. I have good success raising the 
young chicks and guineas. 
CLIVE J. SHELL. 
Georgiana, Ala. 





The Mammoth Bronze as a Mortgage 
Lifter 

HIS Southern climate of ours is 

particularly adapted to turkey 
growing, because early in the spring 
we have the green grass and tender 
insects for the early poults to begin 
eating, weeks before our Northern 
friends have a vestige of vegetation; 
and through the summer season we 
have such an abundance of wild ber- 
ries of every kind that they are so 
fond of. We then have the pea and 


ting breeding stock, say a trio or pen, 
that will lay a number of eggs and 
the second year be as good as the first 
for breeding. 
MRS. J. C. SHOF NER. 
Mulberry, Tenn. 


Good Profits in Turkeys and Geese 


WOULD like to go into details of 

my management of all the differ- 
ent classes of fowls, but as space for- 
bids, I will dwell mostly on what I 
consider the most profitable and yet 
the most neglected—turkeys, geese 
and ducks. 

As our country grows more 
densely populated and our neighbors’ 
fields more numerous, the wild roam- 
ing-natured turkeys must be discard- 
ed and those breeds most domesticat- 
ed take their place. The Bourbon 
Reds and White Hollands are the 
most domesticated of all. I raise the 
White Hollands, and nothing could 
be prettier than they, with their 
snowy plumage and bright red heads. 
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WHERE THE DUCK IS A MONEY MAKER 
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Be Saath Fe Sea 


An Irish Farm Home 





corn fields for them to follow our fat- 
tening hogs in, only picking up the 
waste of the hogs and gleaning the 
fields of insects. 

I believe every farmer should raise 
a nice flock of turkeys to protect his 
growing crops, by allowing them free 
range to gather the crop of insects. 
They eat very little grain of any kind 
until after the insect crop is killed by 
frost, and that is rarely ever before 
the first of November. This gives us 
Southern people at least seven 
months out of the 12 that the Bronze 
turkey gets practically his own living 
with just enough food at night to 
keep them gentle. Another great ad- 
vantage we have is that we do not 
need to house our turkeys in the win- 
ter. I have noticed mine numbers of 
times, as the weather gets colder, 
getting higher in the trees, and a 
tighter tuck of the head under their 
wings. 

The Mammoth Bronze variety is 
the most popular, and is deservedly 
so, beeause of such rapid growth and 
enormous size, - Then, they are such 
mortgage lifters when Thanksgiving 
and Christmas times come. I have 
been a breeder of this variety for 25 
years, and each year I find by scien- 
tific breeding I increase both size and 
beautiful plumage in my flock. 

My idea is to get all there is to be 
gotten off of a farm. If it takes tur- 
keys to get the insects while the crop 
is growing, invest a few dollars in 
turkeys in the spring. If you cannot 
afford to buy pure-bred birds, get 
market fowls and then as soon as you 
feel that you have the money to spare 
invest in.a few eggs of the very best. 
In this way one can probably raise a 
few to breed from the following year, 
and get birds from the very same 
flock that the breeder gets her own 
stock from. In this way one gets a 
start the following year, but loses 
time that can be profitably used by 
paying a little more money and get- 


Many people kill their young tur- 
keys by feeding too much. This and 
lice are the chief causes of failure 
among the inexperienced. 

I kill the lice before the turkeys 
hatch by frequent dusting of setting 
hen with wood ashes, sulphur and 
snuff well mixed and dusted through 
the perforated lid of a tin box. 

When the turkeys are hatched I 
confine the mother for two or three 
days in a coop some distance from 
the house, where they will not be 
molested by the other fowls. I build 
a pen of 12-inch planks around the 
coop and let the little ones run in 
and out at will. I keep water before 
them in shallow vessels, and as no 
breed of turkeys has ever been so far 
removed from their wild state as to 
thrive on the same. treatment as 
chickens receive, I try to imitate na- 
ture as far as practicable. Insects, 
grain and grass seeds form their 
natural food. [ feed them four times 
daily the first few days. My first 
feed consists of hard boiled egg and 
curd obtained by heating fresh clab- 
ber to the boiling point and draining 
through a colander. This curd is 
sprinkled thickly with black pepper. 
At noon I feed baked cornbread with 
onion tops finely chopped. Their 
next feed is curd and the last corn- 
bread and hard boiled egg. I feed 
only what I think they actually need, 
although they always act as though 
starving. 

After two or three days I let the 
mother leave the coop in daytime 
and go in and out of the pen at will, 
but am careful to confine them at 
night and keep the little turkeys in 
the pen until at least 10 days old. 
After then I allow them to follow 
their mother and feed only three 
times a day. I am careful to keep 
them out of dews and rains. As 
they grow older I lessen their mid- 
day meal and finally leave it off en- 
tirely. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
The most profitable of all fowls 


are geese. No expensive houses, pat- 
ent nests and numerous runs are 
needed. Just a good pasture with 


plenty of water and a little corn sat- 
isfies them. As with all other classes 
of fowls, the mongrel goose must be 
discarded. They are poor layers, yield 
but few feathers, and can go through 
most any old crack in the fence. - My 
geese are my only colored fowls. I 
have the Toulouse. They are very 
large, fine layers and yield twice as 
many feathers as the common gray 
and ‘“‘pided’’ geese. 

It amuses me to read of geese be- 
ing plucked two or three times a 
year. With a good pasture, plenty of 
water and a little corn daily, they 
may be ‘safely plucked every six 
weeks, except of course during the 
breeding season. 

With cotton fields separate from 
corn fields a few head of geese will 
reduce the cost of hoeing to a mini- 
mum. Sundays, Mondays and all 
they keep at work. Even rain does 
not interfere, and grass simply can- 
not thrive with so much determina- 
tion against it. 

MRS. L. E. ARMOUR. 

Pleasant Hill, La. 





Value of the Pekin Duck 


NYONE who cares to investigate 

the question of value in the dif- 
ferent breeds of ducks for practical 
purposes—that is, ducks that possess 
real market value—should read the 
history of some of the immense duck 
farms about Long Island, in New 
York State, which are f° frequently 
illustrated and written up in the 
leading poultry journals. 

It would seem from the pictures 
shown, and the articles given, that 
there is no thought given to any 
other breed of ducks for their pur- 
poses by these utility breeders, than 
the Pekin ducks. This variety seems 
to fill the bill with them all the way 
through, which no doubt is really the 
case, for the Pekin stands at theshead 
of all ducks when it comes to real 
market value. We have bred them 
and know something about them. 
The young stock grow fast, and soon 
reach a marketable size, and the per- 
centage of loss in raising them is 
very small. 

We do not believe in the duck that 
lays like a Leghorn hen. We have 
read of her, but we never owned such 
a duck, regardless of breed. For a 
certainty the Pekin duck does not 
lay as many eggs in a year as a Leg- 
horn hen, but that does not detract 
from her value, for she does lay 
enough eggs in the first four or five 
months of the year to enable her 
keeper to raise and market several 
dollars worth of young ducks from 
her eggs. These young ducks have 
size and weight, and may be made fat 
and juicy before marketing, which is 
always done by the big duck raisers 
in the East, and this is why they 
raise ducks of the Pekin variety for 
the market. This can be done in the 
South as well, and there is always a 
ready and profitable market for such 
ducks. 

There are really three features of 
value in the Pekin duck. One is her 
eggs to be converted into young 
ducks as suggested. The other is her 
feathers, which are abundant and of 
a soft texture and valuable in the 
market, and she may be picked at 
least twice a year. The third point 
of value is when the duck herself is 
fattened and marketed. 

Pekin ducks are great foragers, 
and with favorable surroundings, 
such as a pond or other water source, 
and grass to range over, they will 
pick up in this way more than half of 
their food. It is true they may be 
taised under less favorable condi- 
tions, but at less profit and with more 
care and work. 

In raising ducks for profit we 
should not let any other variety dis- 
place the Pekin, for there is none 
equal to them when it comes to real 
practical value, H. B. GEER. 

Nashville, Tenn. 
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i WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED POULTRY 





ROCKS. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From White Ply- | 
mouth Rocks | 
OF.THE HIGHEST QUALITY | 


25 EARLY HATCHED | 
COCKERELS for SALE 


FOLDER FREE 
Randolph Poultry Farm, “*htere 














U. S. POULTRY YARDS 


Prize Winning Stock—White Plymouth 
Rocks, S. C Black M noreas, White Wy- 
andottes, Indian Runner Ducks. 
Single birds $5, pair $8, trio $12. 
SELECT EGGS—14, $2.50. 


U.S. Poultry Yards, Statesville, N. C. 

















Nothing but 


“Ringlet” Barred Rocks 


At the recent Great Va. Poultry 

Show in Richmond, on 3 entries 

we won special for best-shaped 

male, 2nd Cockerel, 5th pen. 
Competition very strong 

COCHERELS, oe and EGGS 

Prices righ 
STACY’S POULTRY FARM, 
Amelia, Va. 











WHITE ROCKS The Quality Kind 


Mottled Anconas The egg machines. Win- 
ners at Charlotte, Shelby and Morganton. 


EGGs $2 ana $3 per 15 


BOOK ORDERS NOW—WRITE YOUR WANTS. 





= 
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WHITE OAK POULTRY FARM, 
Charlotte, N. C. 











--Barnes’ Barred Rocks-- 


NOW is the time to mate your BARRED ROCKS for 
the coming season, I can furnish you stock or eggs 
from the South’s finest matings. The continuous 
wonderful record my birds make in the best shows 
demonstrate their matchless QUALITY; Beyond 
question the ‘‘BEST IN THE SOUTH. ” You get 
HONEST VALUE and I guarantee satisfaction. 
Order now to be shipped when wanted. 


W. P. BARNES, - GRIFFIN, GA. | 














Eggs for Hatching 


DW hale lah, Cah, Cath Salad, Cath lah, Cate tah Sah Sabst alah tah tah tah, tah tah fan tah tah tar tah Fah! 
ee eee a te te be te Ya tea bo Do Be Be Ne Bo Bo Bo be Ne be Be Be he Be 


ARAMA RANA NE ANE 
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Reade Bo he be be bald. 
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: THE. PRIZE-WINNERS E 
& ————— OF 1913——————— & 
—— ia, Hs 
K The first year my birds were shown they had 4 
x3 more than 100 winnings. rey 
? o 
i Eggs of the following birds can be obtained 
& on reasonable notice at prices ranging from rs 
me $2.00 to $5 per sitting of 15 eggs—Turkey eggs b 
ed 
$5 per 12. 
= 
<2 Black Orpingtons | Cook’s Strain and Poultry Bred to Win and Lay a 


White Orpingtons 
Bulf Orpingtens Imported Birds 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, 

White Rocks, 

White Wyandottes, 

R.C. R. I. Red 

S. C.R. I. Reds, 

Also I. R. Ducks, White and Fawn 

Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. 


tai 6 


biel 








PINSON POULTRY FARM, Mt. Pinson, Ala. 


L. A. WHITEHEAD, Owner, 1509-11 American Trust Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. C. F. DODSON, Manager, Mt. Pinson, Ala. 


WE CAN FURNISH YOU PRIZE-WINNING 


Day Old Chicks a Specialty 
In order to supply the demand 
for day old chicks I use a 
10,000 Egg Incubator 
All orders for day old baby chicks, eggs and 
stock receive attention in the order ot receipt 
at the farm. Place your orders early and send 
the required deposit in order to insure 
prompt shipment on the date desired. 


AMAL 





satel 








BIRDS AT REASONABLE PRICES 














TATA RIAA SAA ae tote be Oe 


A DEPOSIT OF 25 PER CENT 


is required on all orders, balance pay- 
able upon notice of ship 
it will save you trouble fall remittance 
can be sent with order, and shipping 
instructions given at that time. 


ping date. If 
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DUCKS 











| WHITE AND FAWN 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 


| 
| The Greatest Layers on Earth. 








The egg machine. Fine, 
large White eggs. Good 
flavor. Eggs for hatching, 
| 13 for $2.00. 


W. McD. Westbrook, 


Chester, S. C. 
































MISCELLANEOUS > BREEDS 
$6.50 BLUE ANDALUSIANS 
For beauty they are unsurpassed. 
they rank among the best. 
WHITE FACED BLACK SPANISH. 
Graceful and stylish. Excellent winter layers. 
MOTTLED ANCONAS 
The coming breed of the South. Small eaters and 
great layers, All birds bred for egy production as 
well as for the show room. _ First prizes Charlotte, 
Morganton, etc. Write for free booklet 


PII 


As layers 








Uvsctrn nen RRs mmc: | LESLIE BOLICK, Conover, N.C. 
. RED Ss _WwY AN DOTTES. 


POP III 





R. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Fine Cockerels for Sale 
Just won, in show of 1013 birds—153 Reds, 
1st pen, 1st cockerel, 1st, 2nd, and 3rd pullet. 
Cup for best Red cock, cockerel, hen and 
pullet in show. Also, “Eggs to Hatch.” Write 
for Mating List. 
D. MATT. THOMPSON 


Box X, Statesville, N. C. 


WARE’S S. C. REDS 


Won this Season 1st Cockerel, 1st pen, be tag 
S. C.; Ist Cockerel, 1st, 2nd Pullets, Charlotte, N 
GE ist Cockerel, Ist Pullet, ist pen, Color Spee ials 
on Pullet and Cockerel Shelby, 104 Reds 
in show. I kept the best for breeding. 


15 eggs $3.00, $5.00. 


DR.R.E. WARE, Shelby, N. C. 

















DLL LILI PIII III 





Old Dominion Poultry Yards 
J. M. LEAKE, Proprietor, Ashland, Va. 


Eggs for sitting from heavy winter layers. 
Securely packed. 


White Wyandottes, Pen No. 1, $3.00 per 15 
White Wyandottes, Pen No. 2 .50 per 15 
Brown Leghorns, Pen wo. 1, 2.50 per 15 
Brown Leghorns, Pen No. 2, 1.50 per 15 
Black Minorcas, Pen No.1, 3.00 per 15 
Black Minoreas, Pen No. 2, 2.50 per. 15 
Barred Rocks, 2.50 per 15 

These eggs are from carefully selected 


high grade birds. 

A few Cockerels of Minorcas, Wyandottes 
and Barred Rocks at prices from $5.00 to 
$10.00. A splendid value for the money. 








White Plymouth Rocks 
; from selected stock. I 
keep one breed only. | 
$1.50 per 15. or 30 for $2.50. 


W.H. PIERCE 
LUMBER, S. C. 











High Class S.C. Reds. Deep, rich 
color. Langford and Tompkins Strains. 
Heavy layers. Birds and eggs for sale 
$2 and $3 per 15 $10 per 100. S. C. Buff 
Leghorns $1.25 per 15. White King and 
Carneaux Pigeons $1.50 and $2.00. 


MRS. JOHN KERR, 


DURBAM, NORTH CAROLINA. 














EGGS FOR HATCHING 


$2.00 to $9.00 for 15 


from prize winning pens o: Ringlet Barred Rocks, 
Rlack Langshanr, White Indian | unner Ducks, 
Golden Sez ibright Bantams, Buff, Columbian cle 
Partridge Wyandottes. Choice breeders $3.00 

$10.00 each. Exhibited at 14 shows in 1913 and sae 
over 450 premiums, special.and cups. Catalog Free. | 


Dutch Fork Truck Farm, - Columbia, S. C. | | 














We have a fine pen of S. C. 
Rhode Island Reds. Great 
Layers. Good Setters. Care- 
fully Selected. Well Mated. 
Eggs $1.50 for 15, cash with 
order. 


Ww. R. COWPER, 
Gatesville, N. C. 








EGGS FOR HATCHING—From First Prize Pens in 
Barred Rocks and S. C. White Orpingtons, $3 
per Sitting. Stock the best. Few nice Cockerels 
to spare, $2 and $3 each. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 


A. J. CHEEK, HENDERSON, N. C. 
EGGS, BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Coc gah 1 and pallet matings —no better | 
fowls—15 eggs $200. S.C. White Leghorns and Indian | 
Runner Ducks—nvo be tter layers. Ail our birds win in | 
shows—senu postal for matings—ITS FREE. | 

SUNNY SOUTH POULTRY FARM, NEWTON, N. C. 


PARTRIDGE ROCKS 


FOR EGGS AND BEAUTY 


Write McGLOTHLIN POULTRY FARM, 
Portland, Tennessee. 


























ROSE “COMB R. I. Reds 


Bred from best strains in America, good shape, 
splendid layers, rich, dark red plumage. 

Eggs $1.00 to $3.00 per sitting of 15. 

20 Single Comb Brown Leghorn Hens for sale 
$1 00 to $2.00. 
Ww. C. VINCENT, Greenville, N. C. 





From great prize winners; heavy layers. S.C 
ullets, Cockerels; unrelated, $1.50. Indian 


Red P 
|; Runner Ducks (white eggs) $1.50. Drakes $1.00. 
MISS SADIE COVINGTON, 


Wadesboro, N. C. 
White Rock, S.C 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds Write toh... © 


Bred from the best te in the world. Stock aud eggs 
for sale. EGGS 





specialty. Judge R. . Simmons assisted us in mating 


our pens. Get our 1914 free folder. 


Piedmont Poultry Yards, Henry, N. C. 
WYANDOTTES. 





o $7.00 for 15. Baby Chix a | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Columbian Wyandottes! 


One of the best genera! purpose 
fowls. Unsurpassed for beauty 
and utility. They lay in winter 
when eggs are high. 

My birds are prize winners. 


A few pullets for sale. 
Eggs $2.00 per sitting of thirteen 


oO. L. TURNER, 
Statesville, North Carolina. 


Ancona Cockerels ....... $1.25 
White Guineas (per pair) .. . $2.75 


Orders for eggs of Mottled Anconas, the great lay- 
ers, Indian Runner Ducks and White Guineas, re- 
quested, $1.25 we 15. Berkshire Pigs (registered) 
$7.50 at 8 weeks. 


J. C. GRAVES, 


Gordonsville, Virginia. 


HOMER PIGEONS 


Best utility stock, produce heavy squabs. Sin- 
Poo mated pairs $1.50, five pairs $6.25, ten pairs 
10. 

















from Fishel White Rocks 
and Black Langshars, prize 
Two Langshan cocks and one 


Eggs for Hatching 


| winners at 10 cents each. 
| cockerel for sale, $2 each. 


J.Paul Leonard, Statesville, N. C. 








MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS 
EGGS from flock No. 1, headed by 258 pound 
first prize winning Tom at $5 per 12. 

Single Comb Red Eggs from pen No. 1, $2 per 
16; pen No. 2, $1 per 16. White African Guinea 
Eggs, $1.50 per 18. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

Fair View Poultry Farm, 
GEORGIANA, ALA. 














lial 
aiicnndnieionell 
MONEY IN POULTRY 3.0, "EG ¢ ; 
Get winter eggs. Keep 


and SQUABS healthy fowls. Save your 


chicks. Foy’s big book tells how. Describes 
largest pomltey and pigeon farm. Mailed 
Free. - FOY, Box 42, Des Moines, la. 


MONEY MAKING POULTRY 


Our svecialty. Leading varieties pure bred 
chickens, turkeys, ducks and geese. Prize 
winners. Best stock and eggs. Lowest prices 
oldest farm, 29th year. Fine catalog FREE. 

H, M. JONES CO.,Box 139, Des Moines,la. 























Keeler Strain, White Wyandottes 


I have for sale fifteen nice cockerels at from $2.00 to 
$5.00. These cockerels are a bargain at the price 
offered. They are line bred and are as good as can 
be had at any price. 

Any desired reference given. 
your orders, 


R. L. STEMBRIDGE, - - 


Please let me have 
Satisfaction guarantee 


- Skipwith, Va. 








BUTTERCUP CHICKENS 


Unlike Others—Great Layers. 
STOCK AND EGGS FOR SALE 
William Tinnin, - Rock Creek, N. C. 


| PURE-BRED POULTRY 


four kinds. Write for Des- 














Eggs for hate hing; 
criptive Circular. 


J. G. ABERNETHY, Lenoir, N. C. 








WHITE WYANDOTTES 


Have one pen hatched from a $10.00 setting 
of eggs. Directfrom Fishel. Pullets laid 
at5 months A limited number of eggs from 
these at $2.00 per 15. Other good pens $1.59 
No Culls. Satisfaction guaranteed. Also 
one pen mighty nice Black Wyandottes. 


J. A. DANIEL, Mocksville, N. C. 











TRAP-NESTED Barred Rock Eggs _ for 
patching: 15, P. P.. $1.35; 30, $2.50; 100, express, 


W. W. SHAY,  crtso, v.c. 


Barred Rocks and S. C. R. I. Reds. For 
laying, growing quick, strony broile rs and win- 








ning prizes oe can’t be beat. ‘‘Cockerels.’ 
Eggs $1.50 per 15. 
JNO. H. FLEMING, Norlina, N. C. 





Buff Rocks and Single Comb Buff Leghorns, 
Blue Ribbon Winners wherever shown. The 
estoflayers. Exhibition Eggs $2 for 15. Util- 


ity $1 for 15. We guarantee satisfaction or mon- 
ey back. Cabarrus Poultry Farm, 
J. Ivey Cline, Prop. Concord, N.C. Route 1 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


High Class White Plymouth Rocl's 15, $1.50; 30 $2.: 50; 45, 
$3.50. E: xtra fine early hatched cockerels- $2.00 3.00 
€ach.- S.C. Bu'f Leghorn eggs, 15, $1.25; 30, 32, 25; 45, 
$3.25. All oes shipped charges paid and satisfaction 
Suaranteed. Sixth year breeding. 

ABBOTT, - = - = Ga. 








Warrenton, 





| WHITE WYANDOTTES 


Eggs for hatching from prize-winning stock 
Write fer mating list. 





JOE AKERMAN, Cartersville, Ga. 














EGGS FOR HATCHING 1914 


My pens were never mated and matched better 
than this year. I have some beautiful Buckeye 
Red . No better all purpose fowl than they are. 

Eggs from any of my lots only $1.50 for 15. 
White Wyandottes, pure White Dustin Strain. 
Excellent layers and all right eggs only $1.50 for 
15. Order now and get in line with those who 
are trying to yet the best. My motto: Satisfied 
customers. 


Dr. J. M. RILEY, LEXINGTON, N. C. 














HITE Wy spaette Pullets, 
hate n $1.50 eac 
Mrs. R. P. Steinheimer, Breeks, Geergia. 


choice early 
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DU CKS. 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 


is headquarters for the leading 
strains of POULTRY, INDIAN 
RUNNER DUCKS and TOU- 
LOUSE GEESE. EGGS in sea- 
son for setting $1.50 for 15. TOU- 
LOUSE GEESE $7.50 per trio. 
Day-old chicks, Brown and White 
Leghorns 15 cents each; 25 cents 
each for all other breeds. 


—-ADDRESS— 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 


Durham, N.C. 

















Ss. C. BLACK MINORCAS 
and WHITE RUNNER DUCKS 
Good birds. Good layers. Good values. 
Miss Mattie Miller, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 
Chickens, Ducks, Geese 


35 VARIETIE Turkeys, O. 1. C. Hoga 
STOCK AND EGGS, REDUCED PRICES 
Big new Illustrated circular, better than ever 






























FREE. John E. Heatwole, Harrisonburg, Va. 
| 140 DAYS FREE TRIAL Send 
| No 
| Money 


Send us your name 
and address with 10 
cents for postage, and we 
will send you this high-grade 
hollow ground razor on 10 days 
free trial. Shave with it as often as 
you please, then if you wish to keep it, send 
$1.50 for Our fine strop and hone and the razor is yours. 
CAROLINA CUTLERY CO., Dept. A 

Greensboro, N. C. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Always bear in mind that it is high- 
ly important when sending in your 
subscription to write your name and 
postoffice very plainly. Also be care- 


Box 402, 





ful to state whether your subscription 
is new or renewal. If you are getting 
two papers notify us immediately. 
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POULTRY YARD STORIES OF SUCCESS | 
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‘y a Fine Source of Income for 
the Farmer's Wife 


wa 
~ 
~ 
~ 
> 
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care i 

ter way hich a fa 

make her own pin mone) To 

poultry raising profitable thoug 

one must have a fondne fo. 

be willing to look after the ta 

as { ( 1 il SS I§ mad ] 

small thii Ss hich cannot ) - 

lected and mean success or failure 
Begin1 s should 100se the bre 

they like best, a improv t each 

season by raising. from the best o 

the flock and buying new males, un- 

less they understand line breeding 


which can be done very easily by thé 
use of separate pens, using leg bands 
on the fowls, and marking the eggs 
from each pen when taken from thé 
nest. Then set the eggs from each 
pen under a ditferent hen and mark 
the chicks between the toes with a 
little punch which is made for that 
purpose. Even among the best bred 
of the brown laying breeds the : 
will vary a little in shade of color 
and shape, and by observing very 
closely the kind of eggs the best hens 
lay, one can select them without the 
use of trap-nests. By these methods 
one can select good birds from ea: 
pen and mate them for several gen- 
erations with good results. Chis 
will avoid the risk of buying a male 
with disqualifications in his ancestors 
to show up in his descendan 

While the farmer can raise his own 
feed and realize such good prices as 
chickens and eggs now bring, there is 
no need i if 
her own spending money, even fro 
scrub chickens; but if she would seil 
all her. scrubs and invest the money 
in some good pure-breds, she 
find th 
she could sell some of her best fow]s 
and eggs for breeding purposes and 
the culls for the markets. 

I have tried several breeds and 
find the Buckeyes the best ail-pur- 
pose fowl I have ever raised, 
not only grow very fast and mati 
early, but they are very prolific 
ers, especially in winter when eges 
are high. 

I attended the recent Poultry Show 
in Raleigh, where my Buckeyes won 
first prizes, and [ was pleased to see 
what a grand display of fine birds our 
State can produce; and to see so 
many prominent men exhibiting fine 
specimens, which shows.what scien- 
tific breeding can accomplish. 

MRS. H. P. McPHERSON. 

Cameron, N.C. 








or his wife to be without 








much more profitabie, as 








Making Poultry Pay 

] HAVE been raising chickens for 

several years, and have learned 
that it is not all so easy as some sup- 
pose. I have learned from experi- 
ence that the first essential in the 
production of eggs or raising broil- 
ers for market is pure-bred stock, no 
matter what kind you keep. No mon- 
grel flock will produce as many eggs 
or pounds of meat on the same feed 
and care as pure-breds. I have a 
flock of 100 Single Comb Brown Le®t- 








WHITE ROCK HEN 
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An Amateur’s Success 


|. Saee and raised a t 
arm, I had % known 





for poultry on is the prod . 
pt l on the ta i loo 5s & 
one < our Southern i 

the winter of 1912 ( so i 


unknown to me, my attention 





centered upon a group of fine 
on the first page. On investigation 
found that it was a poultry spee 





We read every article on poultry 
finished with the chicken fever. 
began at once to write for catalogs 
incubator and 
state and uational, reading ever 
spare moment anything about poul- 
try. Our first order was for 14 





breeder—bulletins 








WHITE ORPINGT ONS OF QUALITY 


(Munnimaker Farm, Normany, Tenn.) 





bran, corn meal, 
beef meal, 


I hatcl 


and fine parts of 


h my chickens early so as to 
have pullets begin laying by the first 
of November. I never have any 
trouble with pullets laying a few 
eges in fall. My pullets begin laying 
at four and one-half to five months 
old. 

My houses for my laying hens are 
open-front, fresh-air houses, witi 
three sides air tight; front eight feet 
high, back six feet, and a good tight 
board floor with eight to ten inches 
good litter in which | feed all 
cracked grains. I have dropping 
boards three feet from floor, and 
roosting poles nailed to pieces 2x6 
set on dropping boards, which can be 
easily set off while cleaning I clean 
off dropping boards once a week, and 
spray the houses with a good disin- 
fectant. 

I spray early in morning so the 
houses will be dry before night; for 
dampness and health cannot dwell in 
same house together, 








In cold weather [I gather eggs 
twice daily. All eggs intended for 
hatching purposes are kept in a dark 
place and turned once every day. I 
keep them where they will not get 
too cold in the winter nor too hot in 
summer. 

I sow oats, rye and wheat so as to 
have plenty of green feed for my 
birds. I have never sprouted oats, 
for here in the South there is no need 

yr owe can »w our green feed in 
1e open, 


or 

I keep a constant warfare on lice 
and mites, as a lousy hen will not 
lay, and mites will suck their life 
away by night. 

Kindness I have found pays amone 
poultry. I go into my houses after 
birds are on the roost and give them 


So Te a eee 
Single Comb White Leghorn baby 
hickens, which arrived March 21 





As we had made no arrangements to 
take care of the chicks, a goods box 
was pressed into service, with a 
lantern to heat it. An old piece of 
stove pipe was placed over the top of 
the lantern to carry away the fumes. 
As soon as the box was warm we 
placed the biddies in it. 

We fed from the first on eg2 bread 
made crumbly, giving this bread four 
or five times daily. Clean fresh 
water was always before them, and 
fresh sweet milk mixed with a littie 
water was given twice daily. For 
green feed we used young oats from 
the field, dug up in cakes and allowed 
the chicks to pick at them when they 
liked. As scratch feed we gave corn 
finely cracked that had been parched 
a little; from the first they ate, 
drank, scratched and grew seeming 
healthy and happy. At the end of 
one month we were the proud pos- 
sessors of 14 as pretty chicks as one 
might wish to see. 

We ordered another 14, placed the 
first lot in a coop in the yard near 
the garden, and made ready our 
brooder. They were treated as the 
first, with almost as good results, 
raising 13 of the 14. The 
carried to the yard as mentione 
were kept in the coop two nights and 
one day; they then were at liberty to 
go any place on the farm. Being 
close to the garden, they took readi- 
ly to it, eating bugs, worms and 
young grass. Of the 28 baby chicks 
we raised 27 16 of them being pul- 
lets. We selected the best cockerel, 
eating the remainder. All pullets 
being good, we kept them for breed- 
ers, built a house 10x6 feet, shed- 
root, open-front, and 
stock in it. 


chicks 





placed our 
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HHODE ISLAND RED COCK 
(Owned by Mis. Donald Donaldson 
Decatur, Ga.) 








isiacanias 
The fi Bz was laid Octo 
We have gathered new laid eges 


since. Our egg record tor 


A 
first eight months of the year 151 





is as follows: January, 298; F 
ruary, 224; March, 327; April, 33 
May, 303; June, 268; July, 215; 
August, 247. Our this-year pullets 


began laying in September. 


ed a mash in hoppers 


laying stock, consisting 





of 10909 pounds bran, 100 pour 
shorts, and 100 pounds corn meal 
ta ,ieh +¢ 1 T+ } 
hi litt salt and cottonsee 
me is mixed. We give milk for 








meat food, and rape, turnips and oat 


as green feed 

The past season all has gone well 
We have been using incubators 
hovers, iking an 0 per cent ha " 
and growing to maturity S5 per 
of tl ee | W ha é 4 filie } 
yirds an ! pleasure and profit 
the yuUSines The eve. h t 
ooled VAN I YUICK 

) . Miss 


W { VE 395 Sinzie Camh \"1 » 
szeghorn hens and pullets. Thes 


Much Depends Upon the Feed 





are laying well, most of them an 2 
every a: fam the only one aro 
here that is getting eggs this col 





weather, I have been getting 

this way since October; when I start- 

ed with the Single Comb Whites I 

bought the best, for winter egg pro- 

Guction and exhibition qualities. 
Viet 


1 depends upon the _ feedi 





ior heavy egg production. I have ted 
as follows all winter: In morning for 
first feed [ give a light feed of crack- 
ed corn throwr in leaves, hay or 
straw; a ieed of corn on cob at noon, 
and nearly all the shell corn that 
they will eat up clean for the night. 
3esides this, a dry mash is kept be- 
fore the fowls at all times. 

I mix the dry mash as follows: 
Five parts ground corn, five parts 
bran and shorts, one part cottonseed 
meal, one part beef meal. I order 
the best beef meal obtainable, anal- 
yzing 85 per cent protein. 

We own a four horsepower gaso- 
line engine and a mill, and grind or 
crack all of the chicken feed. 

I do nearly all of the hatching of 
eggs in two incubators of 360 egs 
capacity, and raise the chicks in 
Prairie State hovers, placing ‘5? 
chicks under each hover. Have open 
front hen houses, facing the south- 
east, built 12x16 feet in size, each 
house holding 100 hens. 

The free range is used for both 
young and old stock, except the 
breeders, which have access to 4 
fourth of an acre vard that has been 
sown in wheat, oats or rye. 

Fifteen hens and a cockerel are al- 
lowed to each run. Water is pumped 


to the yards by a hydraulic ram from 





& nearby spring. 

Dust in boxes for the hens to 
low in and spraying the houses 
lice killers to discourage lice 
very importarft. 

HOWARD L. RHYNE 
Dallas, N. C 


Special, Februar fourteen 
‘r h6Chas ‘ver yet issued in 
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Saturday, January 31, 1914.] 
COCPERATIVE SELLING OF EGGS 


How it Pays To Get Together in a 
Cocperative Organization 


LL of us like money, must have 
it, and I don’t know of any 
easier way for the farm woman 

to have her own, her very own 
money, than by selling eggs. 

Six years ago I thought I was doing 
fine with my chickens, when on Sat- 
urday, I sent six or seven dozen eggs 
to town and traded them for coffee, 
sugar or other groceries I needed and 
perhaps had enough left to buy some 
dry goods or shoes. The merchant of 
course paid me what he wanted to for 
my eggs, also charged what he 
wanted for his goods. I was purely 


Mrs. ra J, 
Clark, Minois 


Mr. Geo. W. 
Black, Ind. a B 
Winner 1911 | i Winner 1911 Winner 1912 


Write Me Today for My Big Free Book 








“Tycos” Cup, 
wen by the 


“Hatching Facts.” It Tells the Whole Story le 


about these wonderful championship hatches—how Belle City owners 
everywhere are the Champion Poultry Raisers in their locality—and 
how you can become the Champion Poultry Raiser in your neighbor- 
hood. Get this book. Satisfy yourself. You'll get the greatest Incu- 
bator Bargain ever offered on an exact duplicate of the prize winning 





at his mercy. I didn’t know what 
either was worth. 

Of course I liked to do this, so we 
would not have to spend our crop 
money for groceries, and I was inter- 
ested to a certain extent. But the 
ehildren didn’t care whether we sold 
five or ten dozen eggs—their pocket- 
book was never made any heavier— 








j Eight Times World’s Champion Belle City 


The Incubators used by all the World’s Champi i i — - 
ment—by leading Agricultural Colleges—and Vs eee aes table canliey leon 
all over the world. Inmy book I give you full description, proof and all particulars 
—illustrate the machines in actual colors—give you my Persona’ 

Guarantee, and tell you why I can afford to send you an8& Times World’s Champion 
Belle City Incubator for half or less than half what others cost you, and prepay the 


reight. © one else can give you so much hatching vatue for so fittte 
I take all the 


y over 276,000 leading poultry raisers 


joney-Back 


2 money. £ 3 
d risk. Send your name and address today and you’ll get the whole inter- ; ths” and Money- 
esting story free. Write me personally for quick service. Jim Rohan, President. oes 


Belle City Incubator Co., 


Home Back Offer 


Box i101 Racine, Wis. Test Freight Prepaid 





neither was mine. 








But now, several years later, J] 
can’t get enough hens, work, work as 
I do all I can and read every article I 
find on how to care for chickens, in 
order to get more eggs. It’s my busi- 
ness, and naturally you feel more in- 
terested when you’re getting money 
out of anything. I feel quite proud 
and important when the good man 
says to me, ‘‘Mother, can’t you loan 


ne a dollar?” I have recently taken a share in 
Cooperation Pays our rural credit association, and ex- 
HY the change, you ask? It’s pect to pay the dues out of my egg 
this, we farm women in Cataw- money—$1 per month. Why can not 
ba County are selling our eggs coop- farm women be more independent 
eratively through the Creamery Com- and have their own money, when 
pany. When the man comes around they have such a fine opportunity? 
for our cream he gathers up our eggs As yet we have not sold poultry co- 
also and pays us cash for them. We operatively, but think we will in the 
have the fresh eggs gathered every spring. MRS. JOHN W. ROBINSON. 
day, nice and clean, stamped with our Newton, N. C. 
individual number and packed in the 
gz crates that the creamery fur- 
nishes free. Each crate holds one i 
dozen, so there ig no getting mixed HIS is the kind to be avoided in 
up counting them. selecting eggs for our sitters. 
This is a safe way to handle them— The hatching season is here, and 
no cracked ones, none undersized or C@Tly chickens are valuable, and so 
spoiled, all guaranteed and no dock- €VeTy ess we put under the hen, or in 
ing on the price. If three eggs of the the incubator should have strong fer- 
same stamped number are found tility and more than an equal chance 
spoiled and reported to the company, ©! hatching. 
they quit taking our eggs. And, is it , It often happens that the stock 
any wonder I strain every point to 35 8° inbred that the fertility is weak, 
get eggs, when, as the business in- 2d a large per cent of the eggs will 
cre-ses, my pocketbook gets heavier 2Ot hatch. This evil can be over- 
with cash? come by introducing roosters not 
It’s very interesting to the chil- kin to the hens in the breeding 
dren, too, if you give them a penny a #ocks. 
day for helping with the eggs or a Eggs from inactive and over-fatted 
penny a dozen for all they find; and hens are always weak, and many are 
you always have the penny, so their not suitable for setting. The way to 
banks will fill up quicker. My little Belp this is to feed the hens less, and 
girl receives all the money from her make them exercise in scratching for 
duck eggs and the bantams’ two eggs What they get to eat. In fact, this is 
equal one, so I pay her and use them one of the greatest evils of the fan- 
at home. cier’s stock—it is pampered and fed 
3ut how about the groceries? Well, too much to be in a good, active and 
by ordering through the Union we get Pealthy condition. 
them much cheaper and also get a _ Old eggs, and eggs that have been 
higher price for our eggs by selling lying in the same position are largely 
cooperatively; so you see, we profit imfertile In such eggs the air 
in buying and selling. We never re- Chamber is very large, which indi- 
ceived less than 14 cents per dozen Cates their inferior condition. The 
last year, and as much as 36 cents Way to avoid such is to inspect each 
per dozen at one time. egg carefully, holding it between the 
thumb and fore-finger close to a 
strong light, and rejecting all in 
UT my money doesn’t go for gro- which the air chamber is larger than 
ceries unless I want it too. We a dime, for fresh, sound eggs have a 
sell hogs, garden products that are small air chamber in the big end of 
wasting, navy beans, celery, etc., to them. 
pay the Union bill. There are a lot of Again, eggs from hens infested 
others who exchange canned goods. with mites and other parasites hatch 
If you have nothing to exchange why poorly, because the hens are fever- 
Shouldn’t the corn and cotton crop ish and restless. Such hens do not 
money go for groceries as well as the lay many eggs. 
egz money? What do I do with my A fat, over-weight rooster in a 
money? Buy clothes if they are mating will cause a large number of 
needed, buy a hat if I want to, give infertile eggs. The male bird should 


but to which most men are sure to 
say, if asked for the money, ‘“‘I don’t 
see how we can afford it.”’ 

There’s no use being extravagant. 
If you’re in debt it makes you feel 
mighty good to take $10 or $20 to 
your good man and say, “I want you 
to pay this on our note,” or “I want 
you to put this amount on the chil- 
dren’s school fund.”’ 





Eggs That Never Hatch 


A Source of Increased Income 


$10 to the church, all without asking also be forced to work for his living 


anyone for the money. so as to keep him in good condition. 
If there is any more, I can buy Finding a new nest of eggs and 
some new carpet, a picture, curtains, setting them, is taking chances, un- 


a book or magazine, take a trip to the less they are properly tested, for 


farmers’ institute at Raleigh, or some the chances are some of them are too 
other. place I’d like to go. All these old to hatch well. H. B. GEER. 
are things dear to a woman’s heart, Nashville, Tenn. 

























Way to Biggest 
Poultry Profits 


Eggs are high priced. Poultryis high priced— . 
and soaring! Now, 7f ever, you want to give this 

business your dest efforts. Youwantto give yourself 
the fair, square chances to prosper by using only 
poultry equipment of Jroved reliability—by relying on 
the name that stands first in the service of the most 
successful large scale poultry raisers—the World’s Standard— 


CYPHER INCUBATORS 


Don’t start out with smal? zdeas during this 


is Standard wherever incubators are known. 
great poultry money-making period, Time Remember, Cyphers Company products are 
is far too precious toexperiment. Don’tbuy 


the right tools—the proved tools, safe and 
an incubator you have to coax and cuddle dependable. Let us help you win the fullest 
and stay upnights with. Remember, Cyphers 


measure of real success. 
h ’s Free Bulletin and P I-L Servi 

Cyphers Co.’s Free Bulletin and Personal-Letter Service 
Our big Free Correspondence Department, in charge experiences and advice to anyone anywhere who 
of Poultry Experts, gladly answers in detailand gives writes us for poultry counsel, No charge whatever. 
_—— re 7 Our Free Bulletin Service preserves in permanent form, for the benefit of 
- our customers, the experiences and facts developed at the Cyphers Co.’s 
$75,000 Experiment and Demonstration Farm. Any reader of this paper is 
entitled to a choice of any three of our Bulletins. Simply write to our home 

office, Buffalo, N.Y. Complete set free to Cyphers Company customers, 


Send Now for Big FREE Catalog « 


244 pages—the down-to-business poultry book that should be in the hands 
of every poultry raiser who wants his share of the big 1914 profits. Catalog 
pictures and describes Standard Cyphers Incubators and Brooders and more 
than one hundred high grade poultry specialties. Write for your copy today. 


Cyphers Incubator Co., Dept. 157, Buffalo, N. Y. 


















‘AN 
YPHERS INCUBATOR 
Fire Proofed-Insurable. 














Containers for Mailing Eggs by 
Parcel Post 


a RESPONSE to a letter from a 
county agent in Kentucky, inquir- 
ing whether suitable containers for 
shipping eggs by Parcel Post could 
be secured, the Office of Markets, to 
whom the inquiry was referred, re- hot water boiler, double discregulator, deep nursery, 
s ° double doors, egg tester, safety lamp—every big fea- 
pl ied: ture—all for $7.25 feeight prepaid E.of Rockies. 


ator and Brooder ordered te- 
gether, $9.85. Send your money 













Think of it! Theold reliable Progressive 155-E 

Incubator for $7.35. Money back with 8 per cent m- 
terest if not satisfied. Wonderful bargain! 
ineubator with hundreds of dead aircells. Copper 






“We have been making experimental ship- 















ments by parcel post of various farm pro- now, or, if you want more facts, 
ducts, The experiments in shipping eggs write for our Big Free Book, 
by parcel post have progressed to the point PROGRESSIVE INCUBATOB CO. 
where a bulletin on the subject is in process Box 131 Racinz, Wis. 
of preparation. We have made some expe- } a 
rimental shipments of vegetables and fruits, | 
but as yet only in a preliminary way. ? s) fy) $ 

“Containers for eggs, as well as for other | | ()E6e Incu ator 3 
produce, can be had in various sizes, and n B a Both 
undoubtedly your county agents will be able : o. and roo er For 
to secure containers acceptable for mailing ‘ . Ea tf Ordered Together. 
any mailable produce, as well as full infor- ae oll paid’ cnet of 
mation as to prices, etc., by making inquiry copper. tanks, 

e fo) ving anufac ara > ¢ “ne | dead air space 

of the following manufacturers or -dealers: doors, all set up com- 


lete, or 180 dT Incubator and Brooder 
11.50. FREE Catalogue describes them. 
nd for it today or o1 dir 


er ec 
WISCONSIN INCUBATOR CO., Box!7a. 


Lawrence Paper Mfg. Co., Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

American Paper Products Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 





Diamond Egg Box Co 
Minnesota, 

Sefton Mfg. Co., Chicago, Illinois, 

H. B. Elliott & Sons, Harbor Springs, 
Mich, 

Hinde & Dauch, Sandusky, Ohio. 

Star Egg Carrier & Tray Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. ‘ 

Seamless Products Corporation, 129 
Charlton St., New York, N. Y. 


., Minneapolis, 





Describes 5 
we improvements in this year’s 


Incubators and Brooders 

~ Also contains about 60 pages of valuable poul- 

try information—how to feed, rear and breed; treat diseases, 
< poultry buildings, home grows winter feed, ete. Just out— 
@ postal brings it FREE. Write (1) 


Prairie State Incubator Co., 124Main St., Homer City, Pa. 










“I appreciate very much the fact that 
through your county agents this work may 










be extended quite considerably and advan- | - ~ 
tageously, and I shall be glad at any time | 

=s ; Sone woe 2 Xe | Hatchin 
to answer any inquiries or to furnish infor- | Eggs for atchi g 


Choice Stock Bufi Orpingtons 
and other breeds. Send for cata- 
log. 


A. PERKINS, South Hill, Va, 


mation that is available.” | 








Our Reference Special, February 14, will be 
Worth a year’s subscription. Look out for it. 


International Harvester 
Tillage Implements 










ITH an International Harvester 

disk harrow the ground is so pre- 

pared that it stores away and holds the 

moisture from snow and early rains, liber- 

ating it to the roots of your growing crops at the 
time when they need it most. 

International Harvester disk harrows are built to 
do this work as it should be done. They are strong 
enough to stand up under meadow slicing and tilling 
hard ground. The disks are of steel that keeps an 
edge. The bearings are as nearly dust and dirt 


THE IHC LINE 
GRAIN AND HAY 
MACHINES 
Binders, Reapers 
Headers, Mowers 
Rakes, Stackers 
ders 
Hay Presses 
CORN MACHINES 
Planters, Pickers 
Binders, Cultivators 


Ensilage Cutters 
Sheliers, Shredders 
TILLAGE 


ombination, 
Peg and Spring-Tooth, 
an ws 










Cultivators proof as disk bearings can be built. 
GENERAL LINE The full line includes ing style of disk and 
| odin gman smoothing harrow and the best line of drills and cul- 


tivators built. See the I H C local dealer for full in- 


Manure Spreaders 3 C 
formation about the line, or send to us for catalogues. 


Cream Separators 


penn Weocne ‘**The Disk Harrow,’’ a book which illustrates and 
eshers explains the proper preparation of a seed bed, and 


Drills gives examples of the value of disking — 32 pages of 





Feed Grinders valuable information—is yours for four cents to 
oe cover postage and packing. Write for it. 
e " * 
International Harvester Company of America 





(Incorporated) 





LET SMITHDEAL 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








| VIRGINIA GIRLS’ CANNING CLUB 


Great Results From the Old Domin- 
| ion State 


ELL, little girl, what did you 
W learn this summer in your 
Canning Club?” said a visitor 
to a young members of the Club 
who was helping to take charge at 
the State Fair. 
The child looked 
up at him with a 
puzzled  expres- 
sion and an- 
swered, “I know 
a good deal about 
how to grow to- 
matoes, how to 
can them, make 
pickles, preserves 
and catsup.”’ 

“And is that all?” 
again he asked. 

“No, sir; we put up peas, snaps 
and peaches and some other things.’’ 

“Are you quite sure that is all— 
just how to do the things you eat?’’ 
he persisted. 

The little face brightened a little 
as she replied: ‘“‘Well, Miss Mary 
certainly did tell us that if we let the 
frost, the hail, the blight, or any- 
thing else stop us when we might 
find a way out, we weren’t much 
good. And, somehow, when I’d get 
discouraged I’d think about how 
sorry Miss Mary would be if I didn’t 
make good, so I stuck at it. No, I 
didn’t get a prize, but I did surprise 
papa by sticking to it when I had 
a hard time; so next year he is going 
to give me a better piece of land and 
plow it and manure it this fall.’’ 
“Yes, sir; I wanted that prize—but 
Miss Mary says I did good work, and 
if she and mamma and papa are 
proud of me, it seems most like I had 
gotten a prize anyhow.” 





MISS AGNEW 


Success Under Difficulties. 


that the girl who won the prize trip 


to Washington is not included in 
this list--at least 12 girls had a 
higher yield than she did; but she 


won out on the all-round record iy 
trying to do everything that was 
asked of her and in scoring some on 
each point. If the prize had goue to 
the girl who made the greatest yield 
and reported nothing else, we would 
be putting premium on carelessness; 
she might have made a profit of $5 
or $105, but how could we know 
without a report? If the girl had a 
large yield and a small profit, the 
premium would be on wastefulness 
—to simply estimate $60, estimated 
for home use—is not sufficient, with- 
out giving an idea of how they were 
used. 

Each girl in the State was told 
that the premium would be awarded 
according to following score card: 


ME Ca best veeeasdccnscasanyes 30 
US On eae enn ae en es 25 
WIOMEDOMECOR, . 4i-8:4-0 80.0 whee’ cues 25 
bo, Ma ee 10 
WOON WOO nooo bes ieckevences 10 
POUR. 5.60: Scvahicwetineoewee eteeee 100% 


Any one point omitted made it 
very hard for a girl to win. Mar- 
garet Hall, the winner, scored on 
every point, though her yield was 
low, on account of blight, and she 
gained 76 per cent, the highest 
mark; Delia Terry was a close second 
winning 75 per cent and Louise Os- 
borne won 74 per cent. Bessie 
Starkey, of Clarke had a good record 
when it came in, but we were in 
Washington when her report came to 
the State office. 


The Real Benefit from the Work 
E HAVE sold all goods put up this 
year, our trouble is meeting the 
market we already have. Many of the: 
girls sell all they can put up in the 
stores near their homes; in this way 
they save freight, etc., and gain in 


INCREASE YOUR PAY 


Smithdeal Business College is the logical place for young men and young women ambitious 


the long run. 


Some of the results are interest- 
ing. One girl whose tomato crop 
was a failure, used all surplus vege- 
tables from her mother’s garden, 
picked wild fruits and bought some 
other fruit and made $189.50 on her 
summer’s work. She is in college 
paying half her way. 


ANY girls in Virginia have had 

this same experience during the 
past year. The June frost killed some 
fields, many of these were replanted 
and in good condition when the July 
hail beat them to the ground. They 
were restaked and in good condition 
once more when two counties were 
afflicted with the blight, and in some 





to better their positions or secure profitable employment. It is the oldest business college in | 
Virginia and the second oldest in the South. The demand for its graduates is three times greater | 
than the supply. It has more teachers proportional to the number of students than any other | 
first class college in the South. Each teacher has had actual business experience and gives each 
student individual instruction. It offers either day or night courses, or simple home courses 
without extra charge. Special arrangements for board with private families at 
exceedingly low rates. 


You Should Enroll Early 


Students entering early secure the advantage 
of starting with the new classes. They can also 





complete eae courses before the hot weather setsin. Write at Once for Terms and FREE 
U 


dress 


SMITHDEAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 


359 North Ninth Street, Richmond, Virginia. 
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weit Atlin Fn Bi 


REPEATING RIFLE be: 
.25 Rim Fire—for all game 
smaller than deer. Uses car- 
tridges of surprising accu- 
racy up to 200 yards, 
powerful and reli- 
able but cheap 


high velocity cartridges. 
Powerful enough for deer, safe 
to use in settled districts, excellent for 
target work, foxes, geese, woodchucks, etc. 





a Its exclusive features: the quick, smooth working “pump” ac« 
because — tion; the wear-resisting Spectal se bem Steet barrel; the modern 
fir €. solid-top and side ejectorf or rapid, a: te firing, i d safety 

Rifle with and convenience. It has take-down construction and /vory Bead 
gound barrel front sight; these cost extra on other rifles of these calibres, 
$13.15 Our 128 page catalog describes the full 


line. Sent for three stamps postage. Write for it. 


The Marlin Prearms Co. wew ier, ee 


w Haven, Conn, 






7 Shots 


=... 








When You Buy a Standard Cultivator, 
/ Not Buy An Experiment 











If you already own a 
. Standard, you know it is 

If you do not already own 
one, perhaps someone you know does. 
\_@ Askhim. If they are not handled 
iSoiast in your nearest trading town, write 
® to us fora Special Cultivator Book. 


} Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. 
888 W. Iron St. Rockford, Il. Dallas, Texas 30584 
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cases the whole plot was devastated 
in 24 hours. 

From this you will judge that the 
Virginia girls closed their third year 
of work with no great records, but 
many of them with enthusiasm for 
the new year, determined to win out 
this time. 

During the past year 15 counties 
were worked by 13 County Workers, 
employed from two to five months 
each, according to the appropriation 
made by the county. It is impossible 
to do satisfactory work with only 
$100 from the county and a like 
amount from the United Agricultural 
Board and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In spite of 
these drawbacks the County Workers 
have succeeded in making some good 
records. : 

We have tried to have county 
meetings of the club, but, so far, 
have been unsuccessful, because so 
few fathers realize the necessity for 
getting the girls to club meetings. 
This will be rectified in due time, I 
think. 

About 70 per cent of the girls 
worked faithfully and have fair 
profits to show. It may interest you 
to see the five best records in the 
State; 


Bessie Starkey, Clarke Co.—Cans reported, 


525; pounds, 5,800; cost, $16.90. Net gain, 
$91.10. 

Louise Osborne, Henrico Co.—Cans report- 
ed, 637; pounds, 5,100; cost, $21.25, Net 


gain, $95.05. 

Dolores Townley, Albemarle Co.—Cans re- 
ported, 163; pounds, 4,500; cost, $13.10. Net 
gain, $24.05. : 

Etta Hardy, Dinwiddie Co.—Cans report- 
ed, 600; pounds, 4,285; cost, $21.00. Net 
gain, $38.60. 

Katie Carroll, Clarke 
——; pounds 3,944; 
$26.80. 


It may also be of interest to know 


Co.—-Cans reported, 
cost, $28.60. Net gain, 





Two girls are in Normal Schools, 
one paying all her way, and one half. 

Six girls were planning to leave 
school—they were in the fourth— 
sixth grades—and go to the city for 
factory work. They were persuaded 
to take up garden work instead; at 
the end of the summer they found 
that their net gain was almost equal 
to what would have been their gross 
receipts had they been in the city-— 
they are back in school this fall. 

A mother and two daughters have 
been able to keep their home and 
stay on the farm, because by follow- 
ing the instructions of the County 
Worker they were able to put up 
3,000 cans of tomatoes which they 
have sold at $1.20 per dozen. They 
also report more made out of their 
garden than ever before. 

Many girls are working preparing 
to go further when they finish at the 
school nearest home—the Canning 
Club has given them an impetus— 
they have a vision of what they may 
do and be, if they but take advantage 
of the opportunities at their door, 
which up to this time they thought 
not worth while bothering about. 
And fathers and mothers are begin- 
ning to have more faith in their 
daughters and to give them a more 
definite share in the home life—all 
life can be made better by this work 
—and many girls are realizing it and 
taking advantage of the little things. 
The workers are feeling more and 
more encouraged as the years go by, 
and more determined to give of their 
best that all girls may be better 
thereby. ELLA G. AGNEW, 

Burkeville, Va. State Agent. 





-Our Reference Special, February 14, will be 
Look out for it. 


worth a year’s subscription. 
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Iii.—THE PLANT 


A Reading Course in Agriculture 


By E. E. MILLER . 


AND THE SOIL 





HEN we plant a seed, we ex- 
W pect it to ‘“‘sprout,’’ to “come 

up” and eventually to grow 
into a plant like the one from which 
it was taken. Many people, however, 
have planted 
seeds a_ great 
many years with- 
out ever really 
considering what 
is involved in 
these processes of 
germination and 
growth. Let us 
look at them a 
little, taking a 
grain of corn for 
our example, because it is a big seed 
producing a sturdy plant and so easy 
to keep track of. 

This grain of corn like any other 
seed, contains a germ—the living 
part that will grow into a plant—and 
a supply of food for that germ to live 
upon until it is able to get food from 
the soil and air. Every boy knows 
where to look for the ‘“‘heart’’—the 
living portion—of the grain of corn. 
When this grain is put into the soil 
the heat and moisture soon start the 
plant to growing, tiny roots are sent 
down into the soil, the stem pushes 
upward, and the food part of the 
grain is absorbed by this new plant. 
The empty shell of the grain of corn 
may be found hanging to the young 
plant. 

Of course, the supply of food in 
the seed is quickly exhausted and 
root and leaf must get to work to 
provide means for future growth. 


Where Plants Get Their Food 


E OFTEN think of plants get- 

ting their living entirely from 
the soil, but that is a mistake. The 
fact is that only a very small part of 
the plant is really taken from the 
soil. About four-fifths of the grow- 
ing cornstalk is water. That is taken 
up by the roots, it is true; but it can- 
not be said to be a part of the soil. 
Much of the remainder of the plant 
is carbon, and this comes from the 
air 





MR. MILLER 


On the under side of the leaves are 
small openings called ‘‘stomata.’’ 
Through these the plant takes in air, 
uses some of the carbonic acid gas 
this air contains and then sends it 
out again. In other words, plants 
breathe as well as animals, but the 
animal breathes to get oxygen, the 
plant to get carbon. 

It is of interest to note, however, 
that carbon can only be taken in this 
way when the leaves have light and 
when they contain chlorophyll, the 
green coloring matter which is found 
in the leaf-cells. Oxygen, too, is tak- 
en from the air by the leaves, and 
also by roots and buds and flowers. 

Plants, then, are made up chiefly 
of oxygen, hydrogen and _ carbon, 
which are obtained from the air and 
water. 


What the Soil Supplies 


NOTHER constituent of the plant 

is nitrogen, which also forms the 
largest part of the air, but our crops 
—with some exceptions noted later 
on—do not get their nitrogen from 
the air. They must get it from the 
80il along with the other elements of 
which they are made, phosphorous, 
potassium, calcium, sulfur, iron, mag- 
hesium, sodium, silicon and the rest. 

These elements the roots take up 
from the soil and they are then car- 
ried up to the plant leaves, combined 
with the carbon taken in by the 
leaves and made over into new com- 
Pounds. In short, the leaves and the 
roots work together to feed the plant, 
anid the leaves also digest the food for 


it and make it available for use, the 
Piocess being comparable to the work 
of digestion done by our stomachs. 


Now a plant, like a colt or a boy, 
frows and thrives, other conditions 
being favorable, if it gets plenty of 








good food, and fails to thrive if food 
is lacking. Food is often lacking, 
too, for it is lack of food that makes 
the cornstalks in one field small and | 
weak and poorly eared, while those 
in a nearby field are vigorous and 
healthy. It is no trouble for a plant, 
if its leaves are not injured, to get 
the carbon it needs, so when a plant 
suffers from lack of food we go to 
the soil to see what the trouble is. 
Soil Moisture 

‘O FIND this out, it is necessary 

for us to know something of the 
way the plant gets food from the soil. 

In our last article we saw that the 
least little lump of soil is divided 
into many smaller particles, and that 
the whole mass of soil is made up of 
these tiny particles of rock and hu- 
mus. Now, around each of these tiny 
particles there is a very thin covering | 
-~—a film—of water. Around each of 
the larger pieces of soil—those big 
enough for us to see—there is a sim- 
ilar film; and in the small spaces be- 
tween these particles—“‘‘capillaries”’ 
they are called—there is also, even 
in the dryest soil, more water. Of 
course, there are larger openings be- | 
tween still larger soil particles which 
are not filled with water except when 
the soil is ‘‘soaked’’ as by a heavy 
rain. 

Now this water—‘soil moisture,” 
it is usually called—dissolves from 
the soil particles the food the plant 
needs and when the plant takes in 
the water this food is taken up with 
it and so becomes available to tke 
plant. 


How Osmosis Helps 

HE plant takes up this water and | 

food by what is known as ‘‘osmo- 
sis.”” It is easier to explain how os- 
mosis works than to tell what it is; 
so here is an example. Let a cabbage 
leaf be placed in fresh water, and it 
will remain firm and fresh; placed in | 
a strong salt solution, it will grad- 
ually become shrunken and withered. 
In the first case the juices of the 
leaf-cells tend to absorb the water 
through the leaf covering; in the sec- 
one case, the stronger solution on the 
outside draws these juices out of the 
cells and thus withers the leaf. 

All plants—all living bodies, in 
fact—are made up of cells just as is 
the cabbage leaf. Each cell consists | 
of an outer wall and an inner space 
filled with the ‘‘protoplasm’’—living 
matter—of the plant. These cells in- 
crease by division; and the differ- 
ences in the various parts of the 
plant are due to the differences in 
the cells of which they are made up 
and their different arrangement. The 
cells in a young leaf are very thin- 
walled and very active in the process- 
es of growth and division; those in 
the heart of an old tree are very 
thick and have practically ceased to | 
grow or to live. 

There is on the tip of every plant 
root a sort of cap or hard cell which 
is pushed through the soil by the de- 
velopment of the cells behind it. Just 
back of this protecting tip grow out 
from the root in all directions min- 
ute “‘root-hairs,’’ which are the feed- 
ers of the plant, so far as the soil is 
concerned. These root-hairs are very 
small, but if the reader will carefully | 
pull up or uncover the fine rootlets 
of a young corn plant he will see out 
at the end of these rootlets little 
clinging lumps of soil. These sur- | 
round and are held on to the root by | 
the wonderful little root-hairs upon 
which the plant depends for food and 
life. Each of these hairs is a single 
cell and into them the soil-water, 
with the plant food it may contain, 
is absorbed by osmosis, to be carried 
to the leaves and prepared for use. 
pine Let Us Imagine 

ET us try to imagine, then, some- 

thing of what is taking place in 
the bit of soil through which the fine, 
(Continued on page 27.) 
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harness store—now the largest 
in the country—is due only to 
the exceptionally Aigh gualii 
we Offer, at prices asked else- CO 
where for ordinary grades. gu 






We want you to know all di 
about our harness store—the 
reasons for its success—and 
the values we are now enabled 
to offer. Turn to the harness OU 
pages of our big General Cat- 
alog—or, if you prefer, writeus at 
a postal card and we will mail 
our new book of harness, 
saddlery, blankets, fly nets, 
dusters, robes, trimmings, 
whips. This book also con- 
tains our complete line of 
buggies, implements, cream 
separators, gasoline engines, 
farm tools and other farm 
helps. If you want this new 
book free, simply write on a 
postal card ‘‘Send me your 
Harness Book No,77P68 














N THE face of an advancing 

leather market we stil! use the 

genuine 
which has made Wiliams Quality 
mean the best in harness for the 
least money. 


Our fair and square methods 


Harne S, eichin and hold in the minds of 


wat owners who use harness daily will 
The steady growth of our have none other than the cele- 
brated Tlidiams Quality. 
ty Our 


them against loss, 
Turn to the harness pages of 


for the special book mentioned 











bark tanned \eather 


manufacturing and selling 


r customers the strictest con- 


ence. Hundreds of horse 


guarantee proves our 
nfidence in our merchandise, 
ards our customers against 
sappointment and protects 








r big General Catalog, or write 


the left. 
No. 10R4777% 


Team Harness 
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CENTS A ROD for 47-inch ex- 
tra heavy farm fence. Top, bot- 
tom and line wires No. 9, stay 
wires No, 10. Stays 12inches 
apart for seven bars or 26 inches high, 24 
inches above that. Graduated spacing be- 
tween line wires from 3to8 inches, This 


is the greatest bargain all-heavy-wire 
fence ever offered. 
CENTS A ROD for a 4li-inch 
medium weight farm fence. No. 
9 margin and No. 13 lineand stay 
ing between line wires graduated from3 
inches at bottom to 8 inches at top. 
square mesh hog Fence, No. Il 
top margin wire, No. 14 line and 
stay wires and barb bottom wire. 
line wires graduated from 3 to 6 inches 
LAWN FENCE. 
CENTS A FOOT for 30-inch high 
intertwisted wire. Very strong. 
$I 4 for 80-rod spool Ideal galvan- 
2 ized Barbed Wire. 
ing complete line of over 100 styles and 
heights of farm, poultry and lawn fence. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 


2 1 wires. Stays 6inches apart. Spac- 
CENTS A ROD for 26-inch 

Stays 6 inches apart. Spacing between 
lawn fence fabric. Made from No.9 
Write today for large free catalog show- 
84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 


A Better Fence—because made on the 


the highest quality heavily galvanized Open 
Hearth steel wire—every 
wire millto be used in KITSELMAN FENCE. 


For Less Money—because our prices are based on one 
small profit added to the actual cost of material and 
labox—real Factory Prices that save you Money on Every Rod. 


ATLAS FENCE—A NEW IDEA. 


UNIVERSAL FARM FENCE. 


EPUInit iets {44U000Q4HN0¢NH4E ASO AOHAYYHTRSHONROPEEEEUEEO TE QENEUPEREEUPREO EGOS G40 SHO 0000 001 ORREG AUSOOOBOGOSLGLUE SAGER ESOUASSHSTAL MDE 



















A Better Fence for 
Less Money. 


t efficient fence weaving looms from 


ound made in our own 


tra heavy farm fence. Top, bot- 

tom and line wires No. 9, stay 

wires No. 10. Stays6inches apart 
for seven bars or 26 inches high, 12 inches 
above that. Graduated spacing between 
line wires from 3to8inches. Has all the 
advantages of a 6-inch stay fence but 
costs much less, 


S 49 3 CENTS A ROD for 47-inch ex- 


tence. No.9 margin and No.13 line 

and stay wires. Stays 6 inches 
apart. Spacing between line wires gradu- 
ated, 3iches at bottom to 8inches at top. 


POULTRY FENCE. 
CENTS A ROD_ for a 60-inch 
i Poultry fence. No. 14 margin 
2 wires and No, 18 stay and line 
wires. Stay wires 4% inches 
apart. Spacing between line wires grad- 
uated from 14 to 444 inches. 


CENTS A ROD for a 49-inch 
23h medium weight farm and sheep 





CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 Council St muncie, ino. 
Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 


Town 
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When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in 


The Progressive Farmer.” 
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Wash Mellotone Walls and 
They Are Bright As New 


“You can’t imagine how much = 
prettier and more cheerful our = 
rooms have been since we took E 
off the wall paper and put on 


High Standard 


“It is far more artistic and beauti- 
ful than wall paper or calcimine, 
The rich, delicate Mellotone colors 
—soft as the rainbow tints—are 
a lasting beauty.” 

Mellotone saves money = 
because it is so wonderfully dura- 
ble. Itis not easily scratched or 
marred. The colors do not fade. 
It makes house cleaning easy. In- 
stead of the muss and work of 
papering or calcimining, you wash 
off Mellotone walls and they look 
bright as new. 


There is only one Mellotone 


It is sold only by “High vt 
dealers, who also handle “ 
Standard” paints, varnishes, ron 
amels, etc. If you don’t know our 
dealer nearest you, write and let 
us tell vou his name. 

Valuable books Free 
Write for “Harmony in Colors,” 
showing the beautiful Mellotone 
colors. Also, our books, “Mello- 
tone” and “Homes Attractive.” 
They are free—write for them 
today. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 
495 E, Third St., Dayton, O. 


Bost Jersey City Chicago 
i City Minneapolis = 


_ LOWE BROTHERS Ltd, Toronto, Canada 


Alt 


i 





Zet Us Send You a Genuine 
| Edison ee Trial 


on Free Trial 


right to your own hom 
your family and your hog — 
it back at our expense if you don’t 
want to keep it. $2 a month now 
pays for a genuine Edison Phono- 
graph at Rock-Bottom prices and 
without even interest on monthly 
ayments. Send today for our 
autiful Free Edison Catalog. 
postal or a letter is Monsh. But 
send it at once. Write today. 


sietison pphonograph Distributors 
1 Edison B cago, lilinois 













We again make our unparalleled offer of 
free pillows with your order enclosing $10 
for our famous 36-lb. feather be All made of 

new sanitary feathers, best ticking and equipped 

with sanitary ventilators. 

We also have pure goose 

beds at $ 5.00 and $18.00. 

7 Freight prepaid. Delivery 

guaranteed. Money 

%, back if not satisfied. 
(7 Agents make big money | 

tj Turner & Cornwell, 
~ Desk 1, Memphis, Tenn. 

Gearietee, N.C. 





Triple-Air Mantle Lamp. Sénerates 
gas from ordinary coal-oil, heating 
mantle to a powerful incandes- 
cence. Produces a whiter, brighter 
light than gas or electricity. Our 
peveniee. generator does it all, 

‘very demonstration means & 
sale, Price within reach of all. 
Yagi profits to agents. 
Write quick for territory and 15- 
day free trial offer. 

THOMAS MANTLE LAMP CO. 
9855 West St. Dayton, Ohio 








MONEY 18 TRAPPING, 
We tell you how and 
pay bestpriees. Write 
for weekly price list 
and refsrences. 


M.SABEL & SONS 4 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Dealers In Furs, Hides, Wool 


Established 1856, 














Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 








THE USE OF PAIN 


It Warns Us That Something Is 
Wrong—Do Not Ignore Its Warn- 
ing 


TE HERE is a book called ‘‘The 
Angel _Pain.” I have never 
read it, but its very title brings 
the thinking person to the realiza- 
tion that pain which has always 
seemed an enemy, a cross, a trial, is 
really a blessed friend. 

Pain tells a person when he is hun- 
gry. There are many people suffer- 
ing from malnutrition today, but 
how many an absorbed student, a 
busy mother, or a troubled man, 
would really starve himself were it 
not for the pain caused by the con- 
vulsions of the large muscles of the 
stomach when it is empty for any 
length of time? 

It warns against extreme fatigue. 
When a person has used any part of 
her body sufficiently for the toxines 
of fatigue to have accumulated, na- 


the fear that certain over-sensitive 
persons will become morbid over 
trifling symptoms. The busy farm 
wife does not usually have time to 
do this, in fact, she thinks of her 
bodily comfort too little. But if 
there is a persistent or recurrent 
ache, pain, consciousness of the ex- 
istence of any particular part of the 
body, then have a thorough examina- 
tion by the best physician at once. 

If the fact that the care of the 
body as the home of the soul be not 
sufficient to urge prompt attention, 
then consider the need of the chil- 
dren, the expense of illness and 
death, the unaccomplished plans. 

* * @ 


Above all do not take to patent 
medicines, which do not cure, but 
which deaden the pain until disease 
has developed too far to be relieved. 

If you are determined to take 
them, do not call a doctor, and then 
blame him when the patent medi- 
cines counteract those he has given. 





The head is stately calm and wise, 
And bears a princely part; 

And down below, in secret, lies 
The warm, impulsive heart, 


The lordly head that sits above, 
The heart that beats below, 
Their several office plainly prove, 

Their true relation show, 


The head erect, serene and cool, 
Endowed with Reason’s art, 





HEAD AND HEART 


Was set aloft to guide and rule 
The throbbing, wayward heart. 


And from the head, as from the higher 
Comes every glorious thought; 

And in the heart’s transforming fire 
All noble deeds are wrought, 


Yet each is best when both unite 
To make a man complete; 
What were the heat without the light? 
The light without the heat? 
—John Godfrey Saxe. 








ture destroys her peace of body and 
mind, even though she thinks she 
should not yet be weary. 

* * * 

Pain is an infallible index of dis- 
ease, and if we knew its language 
more perfectly we would know the 
secrets of the most puzzling illness. 
The successful physician is the one 
who has the greatest skill in deduc- 
ing what function of the body is dis- 
ordered and how, from the symptoms 
of ache and pain. To learn what is 
wrong with a patient is the individ- 
ual work of the physician, and de- 
pendent upon his intuition, insight 
and ability to read the signs. To 
prescribe is comparatively simple be- 
cause the underlying cause of pain 
being diagnosed, many books from 
many learned minds will assist in 
choosing remedies with almost scien- 
tific exactness. 

Pain is also the guardian angel of 
the morals of the world. The fact 
that there are painful tomorrows for 
the errors of today has bolstered 
many a mind of wabbly determina- 
tion to live by the dictates of con- 
science and morality. If pain be 
a goad to virtue, then pain is man’s 


friend. x * * 


This now is the thing which I urge 
you to consider. Consider any bodily 
discomfort as the voice of some por- 
tion of the body crying in distress. 
Heed its call while it is yet discom- 
fort and do not wait for the cries to 
become urgent. 

Several months ago a man, after 
years of urging, went to Johns Hop- 
kins hospital for examination. Can- 
cer of the stomach was suspected, 
ard an operation was considered nec- 
essary. When the incision was made 
the surgeon could but exclaim, ““Too 
late, too late! Oh, it would have 
been so easy to cure if he had come 
but a few months earlier!” 

His wife had a peculiar sensation 
under her arm for some time. She 
went to a hospital for an examina- 
tion, which revealed in the breast a 
lump she had never noticed. An op- 
eration disclosed a tumor that had 
not yet taken on malignancy. That 
was six weeks ago, today she feels 
better than she has for years. 


= * * 


In discussing these things there is 


I have in mind two cases of the sort 
this minute. 
* * * 

It is noble to suffer and not com- 
plainsof the suffering that cannot be 
avoided, but why spend valuable 
nerve tissues on stoicism unless nec- 
essary? Commonsense demands that 
we make use of pain while it lasts 
and apply its teachings to the better 
ordering of our lives. 

Pain in itself is harmless; to 
deaden the pain is not to cure the 
disease. It is the warning gong, and 
is usually rung not once, but many 
times forewarning us and forearm- 
ing us, if we will. 





Cancer: A Disease That Gives No 
Pain Warnings. 


HE appeal to you through the ar- 


ticle ‘‘Pain,’’ might, if heeded, 

lead to delay when promptness is im- 
perative. 

There is one disease which is 


alarming in its proportions, but 
about which little is heard. This dis- 
ease gives no pain at all until after 
the incurable stage is reached. 

In Michigan cancer causes five per 
cent of all deaths. Were our regis- 
tration reliable, there is on reason to 
suppose that ours is any less. Again, 
I say, don’t get morbid, but do take 
time by the forelock. 

The cause of cancer is unknown. 
Cancer is an aggregation of cells that 
takes on rapid growth, and invades 
the surrounding tissue. Why it does 
so we do not know any more than we 
understand why the kernel of corn 
sprouts. 

It most frequently occurs on the 
tongue, or lips of the smoker, on 
the nose where the spectacles rest, or 
any other part of the body that has 
been torn or irritated. It seldom oc- 
curs until the age of 35. 

When cancer has passed from the 
“conscious” or uncomfertable stage 
to the painful one, it is usually too 
late to do anything but alleviate suf- 
fering. There is no known cure, and 
it is fatal to believe there is. It can- 
not be cured, but can be easily re- 
moved in its early stages. 

Cancer is an ailment on which the 
quack thrives with her X-ray and 
paste cures. The knife is the only 
remedy. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


When women over 35 complain of 
mental or physical disturbances, in 
fact, any evidences of local irritation 
of any kind, then should there be an 
examination. As one woman said, 
“It seemed foolish for me to have the 
operation when I had no pain.”’ 

When a man has a sensitive place 
where his pipe rests, his braces rub, 
or on any other part of his body, urge 
him above all to go to a good physi- 
cian, because as soon as the abnormal] 
cells have broken through the deeper 
layers of the skin, the cancer spreads 
astonishingly. 

Were there a fire in your house 
you would put it out, and not wait to 
see if it were going to be a great fire, 
so do not wait to see if the ailment is 
likely to become a disease—today is 
the time. 





Vegetables All-the-Year-Round and 
How They Help 


FEEL that I have received so 

much benefit from my garden that 
it is my duty to write a few words to 
others and especially to those who 
have not been planting a garden. 
Everyone should start now and plant 
something every month in the year. 
Keep a rotation; just as soon as 
early vegetables are off, have more 
seed and plants ready and land well 
broken, use a good fertilizer for 
truck, and plant again. By doing 
this way I have something from my 
garden every day, although I have a 
very small garden. This does not 
mean just a few months in summer; 
this means fall, winter, and spring 
as well. 

I have also learned to can some of 
the vegetables such as string beans, 
garden peas, tomatoes, corn and 
beets. When I have a good supply 
en hand, I fill a few cans each day 
when I am preparing the meals and 
store them away for rainy days and 
my busy days. I just open a few 
cans and I have a nice vegetable din- 
ner in just a few moments. Think 
of the pleasure of having plenty of 
nice cans when unexpected guests 
come in at a late hour. 

I do all my house work and most 
all my garden work except breaking 
and plowing. When school is over I 
also give the children a few seeds 
and plants and a few rows in my gar- 
den for them to plant for themselves. 
When I hoe and pull weeds, they 
work theirs; and they enjoy it so 
much better to be working with me 
than to be left alone in the house. I 
have a little girl just eight who says 
she can raise just as nice tomatoes, 
string beans, and beets as her 
mother can. She also gathers and 
prepares them for cooking. When 
she is a little older I am going to let 
her learn to can her vegetables. By 
allowing her to help she will soon 
learn to cook as well as to raise vege- 
tables. My mother trained all of her 
children to help around the house 
when very young and it did not 
seem half so hard for them when 
they were older. Below I will give a 
little poem which I some time feel 
like repeating to mothers who claim 
to have six or eight children to work 
for and no help, when with little 
training, the little ones would be so 
glad to help their mother weed the 
garden: 


“Come all ye busy mothers with loving heart 
and true; 

Come listen to what I tell you; ’tis some- 
thing you should do. 

Teach your children how to work upon your 
busy days, 

And you will find much pleasure in shows 
ing them your ways. 

Teach them how to help themselves and 
then to help each other, 

And then what time they have to spare, 
let them help their mother. 

And after days and years have passed, 
they'll say to one another, 

‘The happiest time in all my life was when 
at home and helping mother.’ ” 


When I was first married my hus- 
band did not want any garden. He 
said it was too much trouble and 
very little benefit. He thought plenty 
of bacon and sweets was’ good 
enough for anyone, and it was good 
enough for him. But I, being a suf- 


ferer from indigestion, soon became 
unable to stay up and it seemed that 
life was hardly worth living. 


I was 
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A HOMEMADE EGG TESTER 








treated by two doctors for three 
years, all to no avail. I then decided 
to give up the medicines and try diet- 
ing myself. Being very fond of vege- 
tables, I began eating them every 
day and used butter in most of them 
and left off the bacon entirely. Now, 
J can truthfully say that I am as well 
as any child and have not had to pay 
a doctor’s bill for myself or family in 
four years. I think it is because we 
use so many vegetables and leave off 
the bacon and sweets. My husband 
says he thinks the garden is half the 
battle and would not be without it 
for three times its cost. 
Virginia MRS... G. A. J. 


Comment.—It gives one a great 
deal of pleasure to read such a letter 
as this because it shows the woman 
who wrote it is thrifty; that she has 
a high regard for the duty of encour- 
aging the love and home-making in- 
stincts of her children. Moreover, 
when illness came to her she did not 
sit down and bemoan, nor give but a 
reasonable amount of time to medi- 
cines and none to patent medicines, 
but she reasoned out the cause and 
remedied it. 





How Old ‘“‘Henny Penny” Helped 


Out Christmas 

LD ‘Henny Penny’ was a pure- 
bred Rhode Island pullet two 
years ago, and began her duties in 
the hen yard when a few days less 
than four months old. I have not 
kept a record of her eggs, as to num- 
ber, but she was my “stand by” win- 
ter and summer as she was the valu- 
able ‘‘every day layer’’ that we do not 
always find. She was a friend be- 
sides to sick neighbors for that one 
surely fresh egg a day is a fine thing 
to offer a sick friend if it is a small 
Offering. The fate of my faithful 
seems a sad one, but I know she must 
feel from her ‘‘chicken heaven” that 
she did her best! Last Saturday I 
decided to kill her and make room 
for the pullets that are like the funny 
little girl in Mrs. Wiggin’s beautiful 
story—“‘young and greedy.” I am 
giving you an accurate summing up 

of old Henny Penny’s ‘‘remains.” 
After dressing her nicely and cut- 
tirg as for frying, I put her out in the 
cold air for the day and night. Next 
morning I put the pieces in a close 
covered pot and just barely covered 
With cold water. After simmering 
(not boiling, but that point in heat 
that appears almost ready to boil, but 
don’t) for several hours, I added salt 
to taste and black pepper. I continued 
the process until the chicken was ten- 
cer. For supper I served the pieces 
with a nicely thickened gravy. I 
dipped off a little of the fat, put it in 
a skillet, added a little flour and 








couked it until it was an inviting 
golden brown. To this I added an- 
other little pinch of salt and pepper. 
Put the number of pieces I needed in 
the gravy and allow all to cook to- 
gether a few minutes. This with hot 
muffins, chocolate and a salad made 
our little supper. The next thing I 
did was to take all the chicken out of 
the broth and put the broth aside to 
cool. Then I took the fat carefully 
off for it was “pure gold” sure 
enough, and I had future needs for it 
as well as the broth as you shall see. 


The next day was Sunday, and as 
we all go to service I try to prepare 
on Saturday our Sunday menu. 
Cream of chicken soup and creamed 
chicken was my solution this time, so 
I made a nice white sauce, adding a 
slice of onion, bay leaf and a little 
paprika, minced the bits of chicken 
carefully and added it to the sauce. 
With some of the broth I made an 
aspic jelly, adding just a little gela- 
tine, a little tomato juice, and spices, 
and strained; then added a little 
celery cut fine and allowed to mold 
firmly. It made a pretty dish served 
on the heart leaves of lettuce. Sun- 
day night I served chicken salad, by 
adding nuts and celery and the us- 
ual seasoning. 


Monday found me with a few small 
pieces of chicken and a little soup 
left from Sunday. Monday is always 
a busy day, but just before Christ- 
mas its duties seem to double them- 
selves, but my lunch was made easier 
by using my leftovers. I boiled a 
cup of macaroni in three times as 
much boiling water well salted. After 
boiling hard for 20 minutes I drained 
it well, added it to the cold soup, be- 
sides a spoon of tomatoes, the minced 
chicken, a little of the fat, a bay leaf, 
a slice of onion, a little cheese and 
cracker dust. Put all in a pan and 
baked until nicely browned on top. 

With the fat I saved from the 
chicken I’ve made salad dressing and 
spiced tea cakes, using the fat in 
place of butter. I hope my readers 
will not despise my economy for by 
se doing I’ve taken the price I would 
have paid out for other provisions 
for my Christmas fund, feeling that 
“a fair exchange is no robbery.” 

I forgot to add that even the feath- 
ers of this hen were dried and went 
to fill a mattress that ornaments my 
little daughter’s doll house. 

N. M. J. 





A supply of newspapers in the 
kitchen is a labor-saver. In cutting 
corn from the cob, a paper placed un- 
der the pan catches the flying grain, 
and saves washing the cabinet or ta- 
ble. This is only one of dozens of 
ways wherein they save.—Mrs, A. T. 
Edwards, Maidens, Va. 
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rub with “OLD 
DUTCH” will prove 


its marvelous cleaning power. 
Try it where grease and stainsstick. 


Dont be without it —10¢ 2x¢ 
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- SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES FOR FARM USE 


Paint as an investment. 


Paint for what it saves you. 
cause it makes your buildings last longer. 


Paint be- 


Paint because it makes 


your property worth more today and worth more five years hence. 


(Sherwin-Williams Paint, Prepared) 


does more than merely spread over the surface and look well. It goes down 


into the wood, takes hold and h 
a 


“Paints and Varnishes for the Farm.’ 


angs on. It covers well—and lasts. It halts 
Use it in all important outside painting. For every paint use, 
indoors and out, about your property, 


og need the helpful aid of our book, 


e'll send it without charge. Ask for it. 


Best dealers everywhere 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Company 
732 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 








Bas" Why Pay Two Prices For Fences? 
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& 
Buy direct from our factory. Hundreds of exclu- 
sive styles. Wire and Ornamental Iron sep 
teed Fences for every purpose; Gates, etc. Write 
for Free Catalog, First Order and Early Buyer’s Offer! 


Ward Fence Mfg. Co.» 954 Penn St., Decatur, ind. 





Whiskey is the Devil's right bower.—El- 
bert Hubbard. 


How About Your Neighbors? 





Oughtn’t they to be reading The Progres- 
sive Farmer? Wouldn’t it be to your inter- 
est to make your neighborhood a reading 
neighborhood? There will never be a better 
time than right now to doit. The Progres- 
sive Farmer from now till January 1, 1914, 
for 25 cents is a bargain no farmer can af- 
ford to turn down. 



















“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads ft or not.” 
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ILE away last week’s Garden number and re- 
solve upon having something from your garden 
every day in the year hereafter. 





VERY North Carolina farmer should be inter- 

ested in the program of the coming State Con- 

ference for Social Service as published elsewhere 
in this issue. Come to the meeting. 





ND now the Nebraska Farmers’ Congress de- 

mands the Torrens System of registering land 
titles. Sooner or later the organized farmers are 
going to get this reform in every state in the 
Union. 





LL our North Carolina farmers should take ad- 

vantage of the new law and have their lands 
registered under the Torrens system. All our Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina and Georgia farmers should 
demand that their legislatures give them tbe 
same law for their States. 





T 1S a noteworthy fact that the Aberdeen-Angus 

has led the world as a beef machine, winning 
easily a big majority of the grand championship 
prizes at the International Shows at Chicago. In 
this connection, doubtless many of our readers 
will be interested to know of the sale of fifty pure- 
bred Aberdeen-Angus bulls at Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, February 8, under the auspices of the 
American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association. 





E DESIRE to thank our many friends and 

contributors for the splendid letters and arti- 
cles submitted for our Poultry Special; our great- 
est regret is that we cannot publish them all in 
this issue. However, such a great number of them 
possess real merit that we feel they can well ap- 
pear in later issues. So if your article does not 
appear in this number do not feel that this is due 
to any lack of merit, for we expect to use much 
of this valuable material in subsequent numbers. 





HE North Carolina Department of Agriculture 

has begun the listing of farm produce—wheat, 
corn, oats, apples, peas, hay, peanuts, potatoes, 
cabbage, meat, lard, syrup, etc., ete.—and the 
prices at which such produce is offered for sale, 
the idea being to aNow farmers in one section to 
order produce from farmers of another section 
without paying middlemen’s charges. Every farm- 
er who has any produce to sell should send a pos- 
tal card to Bureau of Markets, Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, West Raleigh, N. C., and get a blank 
for listing it. Local Union Secretaries should ask 
for blanks for listing all produce handled by their 
members. 





A COTTON farmer in Louisiana wrote us a few 
days ago that the managers of the cottonseed 
oil mills there offered to bet that the Farmers’ 
Union men in North Carolina did not get a ton of 
meal for a ton of seed by organizing and standing 
together in the matter. We referred the letter to 
President H. Q. Alexander with the request that 
he tell us exactly what the Union men did in his 
home county of Mecklenburg. His reply speaks 
for itself: 


“We used the consignment blanks sent out 
by the State Union for the sale or exchange 
of cotton seed. We got forty-seven cents per 
bushel, or twenty-one hundred pounds of 
meal in exchange for a ton of seed. We just 
gained 300 pounds of meal.on every ton of 
seed. The regular market exchange was only 
1,800 pounds of meal.” 





HIS time the testimony comes from Georgia: 

“T’ve noticed that every farmer in this section 
who raises his home supplies and makes a small 
cotton crop has a bank account, and those who 
raise cotton with which to buy supplies scarcely 
ever have any money of their own to start a bank 
account with.’’ But why is it that with such almost 
universal testimony against them, and their own 


observations and experience to back it up, thou- 
sands and thousands will again this year go in for 
“all cotton’’? Can’t you make “Food and Feed 
First, Then Cotton,” the motto in your neighbor- 
hood? If you live in a tobacco section, “Food and 
Feed First, Then Tobacco,” is even more imper- 
ative. All signs indicate that a genuine tobacco 
craze is sweeping over all sections that can grow 
tobacco—and some that cannot. 





INNING figures issued by the United States 

Census Bureau on January 23 give the amount 
of cotton ginned prior to January 16 as 
13,589,171 running bales, this number being the 
second largest on record. The figures by States 
are as follows: 





tO eee Eee eae ee ee 1,475,642 
ENERO 65.6206 5 800. 0 6 RT UE Sige he Obes ees 9 7.729 
PN 19 Gsi- op-650 10, B48 6.0 © lage-o > 4. OMe rer OE es aeIe eaves 65,754 
REELS. 8b) 0 adhe are. 4: 04:s. Has + Hea CO ee aeagpeareee 2,316,304 
NSE S WiGR aac 5: 60 -08-%. 4-0) 04:0 ecebtenbaadieys aumerde 420,076 
a Peer re ee ee eee 1,176,626 
EEN PERE ONNOD. 5, ib 0inih0 <0 50.014 ciples Neen neied 784,402 
PRR ee ee ee Te ene 825,112 
EE EEN PERINGD. 25, b.0-0)-0ve- 0: 6502: 0. “elec Drea peels, leek orks 1,369,434 
ee ER eee ee 358,297 
SES Cee eee eee ee en ee 3,718,726 
EES Sieve tras Ax 5.4 u's, 6 Wwelecmeppeeweaete 111,052 
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It is interesting to note that Mississippi and Louis- 
iana, two of the worst boll weevil-ridden states, 
produced larger crops in 1913 than for several 
years, indicating that they are gradually return- 
ing to a normal production. 


Don’t Be a Land Miser 


ANY a man has made his own life a tragic 
failure, has robbed his own soul of growth 
and breadth and sweetness and generosity, 

by making himself a land-miser. And the usual 
result is that he not only ruins his own life by 
existing miserably all his.days, but then also ruins 
his children’s lives by leaving them to grow up in 
idleness or dissipation by reason of their sudden 
realization of new wealth upon his death. As the 
old rhyme puts it: — 

“Old Moneybags his whole life through 

Worked cloudy days and sunny; 


And now his heirs are working, too— 
To spend the old man’s money!”’ 


A man recently pointed out to us a plantation 
of 600 acres on which a former owner barely ex- 
isted, whereas on twenty-five acres or one-twenty- 
fourth of the original acreage, a thrifty, economi- 
eal grandson is making more than the 600-acre 
man did. More than that, within five miles of the 
writer’s office is a 500-acre farmer and a five-acre 
farmer, and the 500-acre farmer, with his tenants 
and old-fashioned methods, says that the five-acre 
farmer is making more. 





As Farm and Fireside well says: 

“The old idea with the farmer was to get 
more land. If he had 160 acres he thought 
he should pinch and save and buy another 
eighty. Go in debt and keep in debt—any- 
thing to buy land, and leave his children land 
when he died—that was the aim. 

“But that drove the children away from 
home and into the city, because the farmer 
who was always in debt for land had few of 
the comforts of home that make home attrac- 
tive to children. 

“We are against that old idea. We preach 
a different doctrine. Increase the product 
from your few acres, put your profits into im- 
provements, make the home attractive, and 
enjoy the comforts of life—say we. We 
preach the gospel of condensed farming— 
‘the small farm well tilled’—by the use of 
proper fertilizers, proper rotation of crops of 
the proper variety, and so on.” 


When Authorities Clash. 


ECENTLY we overheard two good farmers 
arguimg as to whether terraces should be 
laid off on a level or with a slight fall. A 
contended, and rightly, that in his county practi- 
cally all terraces had no fall whatever, and were 
proving very successful; while B was equally em- 
phatic in asserting that such terraces were a com- 
plete failure in his section, and that to be worth 
building at all they must have a slight fall. Now 
both these men were correct, though each was cer- 
tain the other did not know what he was talking 
about; for A’s iand was a light, sandy loam, with 
a sandy, open subsoil, through which water rap- 
idly percolated, while B’s conclusions were drawn 
from conditions exactly the reverse. 
Similar instances of where seemingly wide dif- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


ferences of opinion among recognized authorities 
may be reconciled by a study of the conditions 
from which their conclusions are drawn are num- 
erous. All of the Atlantic and Gulf Coastal Plain 
regions, from New Jersey to South Alabama, prob- 
ably are deficient in potash for general field crops; 
consequently the man who draws conclusions from 
this territory alone is prone to advise the use of 
potash everywhere and under all conditions. Sim- 
ilarly, the man to the westward is impatient of 
any advice to use potash under any conditions or 
for any crops. Again it is a case of drawing con- 
clusions from a too limited observation. 

Such instances might be multiplied many fold. 
They emphasize the necessity for charity and tol- 
eration toward the other man’s views, for he may 
be working in a widely different environment; and 
for the most painstaking effort to arrive at the 
truth before indulging in dogmatic assertions. 





Try Some Lespedeza This Spring 


URING the last few years farmers of Mississ- 
D ippi and Louisiana have largely taken up 

the growing of lespedeza, or Japan clover, 
as a hay crop after oats, and its popularity is rap- 
idly spreading. It is estimated that nearly 200,000 
acres of lespedeza hay were harvested in Mississ- 
ippi last year, and probably an even larger acreage 
in Louisiana. Seedings are also being made in 
many parts of East Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
and Alabama, and it is probable that in the near 
future the area devoted to lespedeza hay will be 
largely extended, 

We believe that we now have sufficient facts to 
warrant the statement that anywhere within 200 
miles of the coast from South Carolina to East 
Texas, on a fair grade of land, lespedeza as a hay 
crop after oats is superior to cowpeas. This state- 
ment is made after having observed the plant 
under a wide diversity of conditions and on differ- 
ent soil types. Excellent as is the cowpea and 
firm as is its hold on a very prominent place in 
nearly every crapping system, it cannot be denied 
that the difficulties often encountered in getting in 
the pea crop after oats are many. The breaking 
and seeding must be done in June—probably the 
busiest month in the year; the work of breaking 
is heavy, the weather is hot, and the teams jaded. 

Lespedeza after oats presents none of these dif- 
ficulties. The seed are lightly harrowed in on the 
oats in March, when farm work is less pressing 
than in June, and nothing more is necessary until 
haying time. An additional advantage of lespedeza 
over cowpeas as a hay crop is that while the lat- 
ter must be cut at a certain stage to make good 
hay, lespedeza can afford to wait for a period of 
good weather without appreciable loss. Still an- 


. other advantage is that lespedeza re-seeds itself 


each year. 

We are by no means advocating the extensive 
planting of this crop by any man who has not al- 
ready tried it, but we are sure that thousands of 
Southern farmers may well try an acre or two this 
season. The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and a number of our experiment stations have 
issued valuable bulletins on lespedeza, and we sug- 
gest that these be obtained. We repeat, that in 
our opinion, lespedeza is destined to be one of our 
greatest hay crops and its popularity is bound to 
grow as its value becomes more generally appre- 
ciated. 





A Thought for the Week 


M = aman will tell you that the things you 





learn from books are less valuable than the 

things you find out for yourself. If he sim- 
ply means that the facts you have learned from 
books are less valuable than the facts you have 
learned from experience, he is probably right. But 
if he means the power you get by knowing how to 
use books is less than the power that you get by 
finding things out for yourself, he is wrong. The 
man who finds things out for himself _has simply 
the results of his own experience at command. 
The man who can find them out from books has 
access to the accumulated experience of the whole 
world, and can choose therefrom what best serves 
his purpose.—President Arthur T. Hadley, Yale 
University. 
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| The Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange 


The Story of a Cooperative Truck Marketing Association that Did Nearly $5,000,000 Worth of Business Last Year 
By CLARENCE POE 














RECKON that’s the court-house,” said Prof. 
I Camp to me as we walked through the little 

town of Onley, in the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia, and came in sight of the handsomest build- 
ing in the place. 

But it wasn’t the courthouse at all. It was the 
home office of the “‘Eastern 
Shore of Virginia Produce 
Exchange,” as a large sign 
across the front quickly in- 
formed us. 

The building itself is pret- 
ty tangible proof that this 
idea of cooperative market- 
ing is getting in the air, and 
not only getting in the air 
but getting very substantial- 
ly rooted in the good earth 
official "“utern Shore "Ex. Of everyday business. And 
change. the proof is even more con- 
vincing when I say that from this building this 
Eastern Shore Produce Exchange handled over a 
million dollars worth of business last year— 

“My, my! A cool million dollars!” you exclaim. 
“Well, that is doing business!”’ 

But here I have to remind you that you broke 
in with your exclamation before I finished what I 
started to say. It is true that a million dollars is 
a pretty big year’s business for a farmers’ coopera- 
tive marketing society, but what I was going to 
say was not that the Eastern Shore Exchange did 
a million dollars worth of business last year, but 
that it did a full million dollars more business 
last year than it did in 1912. And to be more 
specific here are the figures: 





THE OFFICIAL TRADE MARK 


This star printed in red is the 
official ‘‘quality” trade mark 


1912 business, 
1918 business, 


$3,583,745.71 
4,584,990.45 





1918 increase, $1,001,244.74 





Ships a Carload of Potatoes for Every Hour 
in the Year 

R IF the reader has grown callous to such 
QO long rows of figures strung out after dollar 

marks, consider this fact regarding the 
shipments of potatoes, made through the Ex- 
change last year—namely, that if the Exchange 
has shipped a carload of potatoes as the church 
bells rung in the year 1913 and had then shipped 
another carload every hour the clock struck, day 
and night, through spring and summer, fall and 
winter, workdays and Sundays and holidays, until 
those same church bells likewise rang in the year 
of grace 1914—if the Eastern Shore Exchange had 
done this, New Year’s morning, 1914, would still 
have found it five months behind with its 1913 po- 
tato business! It would have taken five months 
more of this work of shipping “‘one carload of po- 
tatoes every hour’ to finish its 1913 job! 

As a matter of fact, of course, potatoes will not 
stand for any such equable, clock-work sygtem of 
marketinge—much to the sorrow of the Hastern 
Shore Exchange officials. All this enormous po- 
tato business—8,250 carloads of Irish potatoes 
and 4,327 of sweets,—is for the most part con- 
gested into a few strenuous weeks. In ten days of 
mid-July last year the Exchange handled over a 
million dollars worth of potatoes alone, 





How the Exchange Started 


OW the Exchange grew to such proportions 
H is naturally the reader’s next inquiry. And 
the answer is in part that, like Rome, it was 

not built in a day. ‘‘You seem to have had a 
rather easy history,” I said to Secretary-Treasurer 
A. J. McMath as I began talking with him. But 
he was quick to reply that Jordan had been a hard 
road to travel for the Eastern Shore Exchange as 
well as for nearly all farmers’ marketing organi- 
zations, and that it had in fact come up through 
great tribulation. The organization was born out 
of the poverty and disappointments of these East- 
ern Shore Virginia farmers—it is limited to Acco- 
mac and Northampton Counties, in the Cape 
Charles peninsula north of Norfolk—in 1899. As 
a result of several meetings held that year a com-~ 





well be,’’ Mr. McMath remarked to us. ‘The local 
buyers who took the farmers’ produce found it to 
their interest to force prices as low as possible. 
Ten cents a bushel was the usual commission al- 
lowed them by the employing houses, and the 
lower the price at which they bought, the more 
barrels they could buy and the quicker they could 
turn over the money, and the better pleased were 
their employing officers,”’ 


To put it in a nutshell, for every one Exchange 
buyer the farmers are now supporting, employed 
by them to get the best possible prices for them, 
the farmers were then supporting six to ten times 
as many buyers, employed by the commission 
houses to force the lowest possible prices on them. 


The Main Facts About the Business 
T= first big fact to consider about Eastern 
Shore Exchange methods is that it does not 

- consign the farmers’ products, leaving the 
commission merchant to report later what were 
the prices received, but fixes prices by wire the day 
that shipment is made to the buyer and the farmer 
knows the very next day how much per barrel his 
potatoes will fetch him. 

Secondly, the Exchange with its 2,500 stock- 
holders and 1,000 additional patrons controls 75 
per cent of the potato crop of the two big potato- 
producing counties of Accomae and Northampton, 
so that commission merchants can place orders 
with it, confident that they will be filled. 

Third. The Exchange inspects every shipment 
putting its registered ‘“‘Red Star’’ trademark on 
every shipment of No. 1 quality, so- that buyers 
eall for the ““Red Star Brand’’ and are willing to 
pay a shade more for it. 


A Day’s Work at Exchange Headquarters 
N ORDER to explain more readily the Eastern 
I Shore method, let us describe a typical day’s 
work in the shipping season. The first thing 
the officers do is to ’phone the Exchange’s forty- 
three agents, the men employed to represent at 
forty-three shipping points scattered all over the 
two counties and find out just how many cars will 
be offered for shipment. Oak Hall, say, will re- 
port three cars ‘‘Star Brand,” Tasley one or two 
unbranded, Onley five cars ‘“‘Star,’’ and so on and 
soon. Then the totals are footed up and it is ‘‘up 
to’ the Exchange to sell them for the growers. 
By 8 or 9 o’eclock telegrams report the prevailing 
New York prices—and New York prices, of course 
determine prices in a considerable area around 
New York. If New York prices are low, then the 
Exchange may wire its agents in Chicago, Pitts- 
burg, Toronto and Seranton (a regularly employed 
agent of the Exchange is kept all the time in each 
of these places as well as in Boston), and the Ex- 
change officials will also wire as many jobbers in 
other cities as the size of the day’s business seems 
to require. Perhaps the telegram will read: “We 
offer you today one car Red Star $2 barrel.’’ Per- 
haps a number of orders will be wired back at this 
price, but some jobbers will reply ‘“‘Cannot pay 
two dollars here, but will take two cars at one 
ninety.’”’ By one or two o’clock the Exchange offi- 
cials have wired directions for shipping most of 
the cars, and they also know whether or not all 
the cars can be sold at the $2 rate. If all cannot 
be sold at this figure, some orders may be filled at 
$1.90. Or perhaps some may have to be sold at 
$1.85. 

Nevertheless, it would be manifestly unfair to 
pay one farmer $1.85 and another $2 when both 
had brought to Exchange officials the same grade 
of potatoes and at the same time. Therefore it 
is the custom of the Exchange to pool prices or to 
average them so that on each day’s shipment all 
farmers will get the same price for the same grade 
of product. If five cars are sold at $1.90 and five 
at $1.70, the price paid both classes of shippers 
will be $1.80. Or if ten cars should go at $2, and 
only five at $1.90, the average price should be 
$1.96 2-3. Of course some growers produce an ex- 
tra fancy product, however, which commands su- 


“perior prices, and in such cases they get a corres- 


t.. 


mittee of twelve framed recommendations for a™ponding premium above the average paid for 


marketing organization, and it was finally incor- 
porated January 6, 1900. Shares were fixed at $5 
each, and in order to make it easy to get members, 
any white grower was authorized to take stock by 
paying twenty-five cents down, the remaining 
$4.75 to be paid by the end of the year. By Au- 
gust $3,500 had been paid in, and the first season’s 
Volume of business proved, on the whole, pretty 
satisfactory. 

“The system of marketing before the Exchange 
came was, in fact, just about as bad as it couid 





standard grades. 

And the Exchange does a big business not only 
in number of barrels handled and in money turned 
over, as we have already indicated, but also in 
territory served. Let us take a look at the ship- 
ping books for July 15, 1913——a very big day’s 
business, it is true, but one which will illustrate 
the range of distribution. Three cars were sold to 
South Bend, Ind., six to Toronto, six to Provi- 
dence, three to Boston, five to Detroit, twenty to 
Pittsburg, three to Worcester, two to Portland, 














WHAT’S THE’ MATTER WITH MEXICO? 
—Burnett in_Los Angeles Tribune 


The trouble with Mexico is that over half the land ia 
owned by 11,000 landlords and land companies. The great 
body of the people are simply serfs of great landlords. Cer- 
poration farming has been developed to a ruinous degree, 
The following statements illustrate the condition: 

“In lower California, three land companies own 78 per 
cent of the land, 

“In Chihuahua, one family owns nearly twenty milliea 
acres, or nearly every inch of the tillable soil! 

“In Yucatan, the sisal hemp kings, about thirty men, own 
all the farm area of the state. 

“In the territory of Quintana Roo, which is about twice 
the size of Massachusetts, the farm land is divided among 
eight companies.” 





five to Scranton, and one each to Allentown, Day- 
ton, Hartford, Trenton, Newark, Rochester and 
Carbondale. 


How the Exchange Protects Its Patrons 


NDER the old system of selling, the Eastern 
[ Shore farmers were systematically fleeced 
(and we seem to have heard that farmers in 
unprganized sections are still systematically rob- 
bed) by dishonest commission merchants who re- 
port, ‘“Market glutted since you started your ship- 
ment; prices all off’’—the commission merchant 
proceeding to make settlement aecordingly. Or 
perhaps the report will be, ““Your shipment reachs- 
ed us in bad condition; will command only one- 
half or two-thirds regular market price.” And in 
such cases, what redress has the small unorgan- 
ized trucker? He cannot afford to make a trip to 
New York or Buffalo or Chicago, as the case may 
be, to see whether the report is correct or not. If 
he doesn’t like it, he must lump it, as the old 
adage has it. 

But the unfaithful produce dealers have long 
since learned to play no such fantastic tricks be- 
fore the Eastern Shore Exchange. In the first 
place, the Exchange has regularly employed repre- 
sentatives in a list of cities we have already given 
(and in sweet potato season a man in Kansas City 
and another in Cincinnati) and any of these agents 
will immediately investigate any trouble that is 
reported with any Eastern Shore shipment in theix 
respective cities. Or if the trouble is reported in 
any city where the Eastern Shore has no agent, 
there is usually one of these agents near enough 
by to run over and get justice for the shippers if 
the matter cannot be arranged by wire. Of coursa, 
after fourteen years’ experience in the business 
Mr. MeMath knows there are certain dealers whose 
word he eannot take. He also keeps a sharp eye 
for the financial standing of every man to whom 
a shipment is made—as was indicated by the big 
eopies of Dun and Bradstreet at his hand as we 
talked, each twice as big as an old Unabridged 
Dictionary—and he told me that he did not lose a 
dollar by selling to any financially unsound dealer 

‘last year. 

Nor are the members of the Eastern Shore Ex- 
change the only ones who benefited by its activi- 
ties. “If local men beat down the price at some 
place where we are not strongly organized,’’ Mr. 
McMath told me, “‘we may go there and buy for 
our protection. Here’s a case in point: On one 
oecasion when: potatoes had been selling the day 
before for $2.50 a barrel, the local buyers put out 
word that the market had broken and that $1.75 
was the best price to be had. We found it out, put 
our buyers there buying shipments at $2.50 and 
before night the price had advanced to $2.75!” 
W products so as to keep up the reputation of 

the “‘Red Star Brand?” was one of the next 
questions we fired at Mr. McMath. 

“An inspector is employed at every shipping 
point,’’ was his reply. ‘‘He is required to examine 

(Concluded on page 30.) 


How Products are Inspected 


HAT system have you for inspecting your 
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This Washer 
Must Pay for 
Itself. 


MAN tried to sell me a horse once. He said 
A it was af fine horse and had nothing the 
=< h it. I wanted a fine horse. 
didn’t ‘leew 
ciyihing about 
orses much. And I 
didn’t know the man 
very Sie either. 


So told him I 
wanted to try the 
horse for a month. 
He ‘said: “All righ’ 


—, isn’t all ri ght.” 


ht” and that [I 
might have to whis- 
tle for my money if 
I once _part 

. Sol 


ts) 

wanted it badly. 
Now this. set me 
thinking. You see I 
make washing ma 
nee the ‘1900 Gravity” Washe 

And I said to_ myself, lots of * people may 
think about my Washing Machine as I thought 
about the horse, and about the man who owned 


But I’d_ never know, because they wouldn’t 
write and tellme. You seeI sell my Washing 
a od mail, Ihave sold over half a mil- 


m that w: 

So, thought it is only fair enough to let the people 
try m: ashing Machines for Foy lh before they pay 
or then Just as I wanted to fry t he hi f 

know what our ‘1900 Gra avity Washer will 
do. °y Tinow it will wash the clothes, without wearing or 
tearing them, in less than half the time they can be 





easy 

Gat a ena nt abe yt ohaan as well as astrong woman, 

and it don’t wear the clothes, fray the edges nor break 
buttons the way all other ma chines do. 

It just drives soapy water clear through the fibres of 

the clothes like a force pum p might. 

So, said I to myself, I will do with my ‘1600 Gravity’’ 

er what I wanted the man todo with the horse. 

flee to Ca =. V'll offer first, 

and I'll make good he = er bad 


month T’ll take it back an freight too. ea itd 

eure ir enough hat the ‘1900 Gravity” Washer must 
Vv 

be aon I tay itis. it is. 


uu can pay me out of whatit saves you. It will 
eave Ay yaels cost in afew moni in wear and tear 
jothes alone. And then it will save 50 cents to 


: itself earns 4; balance. 

“ang mea 7 today, and let mesend youa 
book about th “1900 'G eal Wash — 
washes clothes in 6 minutes. 

’ Address me this way—H. L. Barker 1166 Court 
Street, nee oh N. Y. If you live in Cana- 
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How Home Mixing 
Makes European 
Farmers Prosperous 


_They buy straight materials and 
mix them into balanced fertilizers 
containing two or three times as much 


Nitrate 
of Soda 


as high-priced American complete 
fertilizers contain. Your fertilizer 
should contain 4% of active nitro- 
gen. Does it? 

On land farmed for centuries, 
England raises 33 bushels of wheat 
per acre. We raise but 14. Europe 
imports 100% active Nitrate of Soda. 
You use dried blood, tankage only 
60% to 70% active and you pay 
more for it. 


“Home Mixing” is a book to help you 
increase your yiclds. Send your address 
to me on a postal card. 


Dr. WM. S. MYERS 


Director Chilean Nitrate Propaganda 
25 Madison Ave. New York 


No Branch Offices 
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Synopsis of Preceding Chapters. — Bill 
Hawes, the hero, who tells the story, is a 
shy, over-grown Alabama farmer boy, whose 
blunders and awkward movements make 
him the target for many cruel jests from 
his brilliant and more active brothers and 
school-mates. He grows to manhood with 
little sympathy and companionship, save 
that from his books, and when he finally 
makes his debut into the neighborhood so- 
ciety, he celebrates the occasion by thrashing 
soundly a boy named Bentley, who endeav- 
ors to keep up the fun. This and his desire 
to be a lawyer lead him to apply for a 
school in western North Carolina, While 
walking the 15 miles from the railroad sta- 
tion to the school he makes the acquaint- 
ance of Lim Jucklin who takes him to his 
home to board. Here he makes the acquain- 
tance of his host’s family consisting of his 
wife, a daughter, “Guinea’, and son Alf. 
with whom he is to room, Mr. Jucklin’s pet 
vice is chicken fighting, much to the dis- 
gust of the rest of the family, and, as Guinea 
says, ‘“‘when things go wrong,” he has a reg- 
ular set-to, School is to begin the following 
Monday. Alf confesses to Bill his love for 
Millie Lundsford, daughter of the neighbor- 
hood squire, and‘a schoolmate of Guinea’s, 
in whose presence he feels abashed on ac- 
count of his lack of education and polish, 
and asks him to teach him at home in se- 
cret. Bill who has already succumbed to 
Guinea’s smile, through sympathy, readily 
consents to Alf’s suggestion to call at Gen- 
eral Loundsford’s on Sunday. Unfortunately 
for our hero, Mrs, Bentley is visiting her 
brother who lives in the neighborhood and 
tells of his encounter with her son. The 
Aimes boys, a lot of regular toughs, deter- 
mine to get revenge, and begin by throwing 
chunks as he passes by on his way to school, 
The next day Alf goes to school with the in- 
formation that they are “laying’’ for him a 
short distance away. They barricaded the 
door of the schoolhouse and a lively battle 
ensues. Failing to wring them out, the 
Aimes boys set fire to the building, and they 
escape through the floor, 


CHAPTER IX.—(Continued) 

One evening Parker sent. us word 
to be in Purdy early the next day. 
And at dawn the next morning the 


jail, with a pale face at the bars; law- 
yers’ signs; doctors’ signs; a livery 
stable, with a Negro in front, pouring 
water on the wheels of a buggy; a 
red-looking Negro, with a string of 
shuck horse collars; a dog in front of 
the court-house sniffing at a hog; the 
tavern, with its bell outside on a pole; 
men pitching horseshoes in the shade; 
@ woman, with her arms on a gate; a 
girl trying to pull a dirty child into a 
yard; a man in front of a store stuff- 
ing straw into a box; horses tied to 
racks about the square; men lolling 
about the court-horse — these fea- 
tures made the face of Purdy. 

At 1 o’clock the Aimes brothers 
were brought before the bar. The 
jury was already selected and the 
trial was at once taken up. I was 
put upon the stand and instructed to 
tell my story without any fear of re- 
flecting too much credit upon myself. 
I could see that they wanted a thrill- 
ing recital and I gave it to them. And 
when Alf followed, he found them 
eager for more, The prosecuting at- 
torney made a speech, as red as the 
fire that had burned the school house; 
the lawyer appointed for the defense 
made a few cool remarks, and the 
case was closed. We were anxious 
to take the verdict home with us, and 
we had made preparations to remain 
over night, but the jury came to an 
agreement without leaving the box, 
so we had nothing to do but to return 








ye miss the joy and excitement of reading “The Jucklins” just because 

you may not have read the earlier chapters. The condensed outline of what 
they contained, given in small type at the beginning of each week's installment, 
will put you right into the middle of the story, will enable you to know all that has 
gone before and prepare you for enjoying this week’s chapter and all the later 
ones. Read the Synopsis and join the thousands of readers, young and old, 
who are watching for “The Jucklins” every week that comes. 








buckboard stood ready for the jour- 
ney. Mrs. Jucklin had worked near- 
ly the night through, baking bread 
and roasting chickens to tide us over 
the trip. Alf complained at the load 
we were expected to carry, and this 
grieved her. “You know there’s 
nothin’ fitten to eat there,” she said. 
“You know that Lum Smith stayed 
there three days year before last and 
come home and was sick for a month. 
Mr. Hawes, I appeal to you—make 
him take it.”’ 


And off we drove with our bread 
and roasted chickens. The women 
stood on the step and shouted at us, 
and we waved our hands at them as 
we turned a bend in the road. Ours 
was an important journey, and many 
of the neighbors came out as we 
passed along and cried words of en- 
couragement. On a hilltop we heard 
the gallop of a horse, and out of a 
lane dashed a girl — Millie. She 
smiled at us, nodded as her ‘horse 
jumped, and gave us a gleam of her 
white hand as she sped off down into 
the woods. 


“They tell us that the Savior rode 
an ass,’’ said Alf, ‘‘but we have seen 
heaven gallop by on a horse.’”’ He 
stood up and gazed toward the 
woods. Our horse gradually came to 
a standstill, but Alf stood there, gaz- 
ing, shading his eyes with his hand, 
“It ain’t the sun that dazzles,” he 
said. ‘‘It’s her smile.” 


*“‘She’ll make a poet of you, Alf.”’ 

“She could do more than that; she 
could make a man of me.” 

I don’t know of a more dingy and 
desolate-looking town than Purdy. 
The houses are old, and the streets 
are rutted. The court-house, in the 
center of the square— my temple of 
fame—is mean and rain-streaked. 
And this is what I saw at a glance: 
An enormous wooden ‘watch, with its 
paint cracking off, hanging in front of 
a jeweler’s; the mortar and pestle of 
a druggist on top of a post; a brick 


home. The Aimes brothers were 
given a term of 15 years each in the 
penitentiary. 


The sun was down when we got up- 
on the buckboard, and over the road 
we drove, under the stars, our stars, 
for in sympathy they looked down 
upon us. The moon was late, but we 
preferred the dark—it was sadder. 


“I wonder how it’s all going to 
end,” said Alf. “If we could only rip 
apart that black thing down the road 
and look into the future.” 


“And if you could rip it,” I re- 
plied, “if you could and were about 
to do so, I would grab your hand with 
a harder grip than I gave the gun 
when I caught the hammers.” 

“Then you don’t want to know? 
You’d rather continue to writhe on 
the gridiron than to turn over and 
fall into the fire and end the matter?”’ 
“Alf,” said I, ‘“‘does it strike you 
that we are a couple of as big fools as 
ever drove along a country road?” 

“Whoa!” he shouted, pulling upon 
the reins and stopping the horse. And 
then he laughed. ‘‘Fools; why two 
idiots are ‘two Solomons compared 
with us. Let’s stop it; let’s be sens- 
ible; let’s be men.”’ 

“I’m with you, Alf. Shake hands.”’ 

We drove along in silence. After a 
long time he said: ‘‘Here’s where she 
crossed the road; and do you see 
that?” he asked, pointing to the 
Milky Way. “That was done by the 
waving of her hand. I wish to the 
Lord I knew just how\much she 
thinks of Dan Stuart.” «-% 

“Ah, but that wouldn’t relieve 
you,” I replied, ‘‘for I know how 
much Guinea thinks of Chyd Lunds- 
ford and feel all the worse for it. 
There are always two hopes, walking 
with a doubt, one on each side, but 
a certainty walks alone.” 

“I reckon you are right,” he re- 
joined .with a sigh. “How many 
strange things love will make a man 
say, things that an unpoisoned man 
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would never think of. Poisoned is 
the word, Bill; and I’ll bet that if I’a 
bite a man it would kill him in a 
minute.” 


“What sort of a fellow is young 
Lundsford?’’ I asked, with my teeth 
set and my feet braced against the 
dashboard. 


“Oh, he ain’t a bad fellow; he ain’t 
exactly our sort, but he’s all right.” 

“Smart and full of poetry,. isn’t 
he?” 

“TJ never heard him say anything 
that had poetry in it. Don’t think he 
knows half as much about books as 
you do. Oh, about certain sorts of 
books he does, books with skeletons 
in them, but knowing all about skele- 
tons don’t make a man interesting to 
@woman. I have read enough to find 
that out.. Why, I have more than 
‘fheld my own with men that are well 
up in special books—have held my 
Own with all except that fellow Stu- 
art. Now, there’s Etheredge, that I 
told you about one day—kin to Dan 
Stuart. He’s a doctor, and they tell me 
that he is well educated, but I never 
heard him say a thing worth remem- 
bering. I reckon old Mrs. Nature 
has a good deal to do with it after 
Slh.”’ 


They were sitting up waiting for 
us at home, although it was past the 
midnight hour when we drove into 
the yard. Old Lim snorted when he 
learned that the Aimes boys were not 
to be hanged, but his wife, merciful 
creature, was saddened to think that 
even more mercy had not been shown 
them. And then she anxiously in- 
quired whether we had found our- 
selves short in the matter of provis- 
ions. We told her that we had 
brought back nearly all the load 
which her kindness had imposed upon 
us, and then with disappointment she 
said: ‘Goodness alive, why didn’t 
you give it to those poor fellows to 
take to the penitentiary with ’em, 
for I know that there’s nothin’ there 
fitten to eat.’’ 


The old man stood looking at her, 
with his coat off and with his sleeves 
rolled up. ‘“Susan,’’ said he, ‘‘I don’t 
want to git mad, I don’t want to go 
out yander, snatch them chickens out 
of the coop an’ make ’em nod at each 
other in the dark, but when you talk 
that way you almost drive me—by 
jings, you almost drive me out there 
agin that tree, hard enough to butt 
the bark off. Do you reckon they are 
takin’ them fellers down there to feed 
’em, to fatten ’em up and then turn 
‘em loose? Hah, is that your idee? 
*Zounds, madam, they are lucky to 
get there with their necks. And here 
you are lamentin’ that there’s nothin’ 
at the penitentiary fitten to eat. Go 
on to bed, Susan, for if you don’t ’m 
afeered that I’ll have to say somethin’ 
to hurt your feelin’s, and then I’d 
worry about it all night.” 


“Now, Limuel, what is the use in 
snortin’ round that way? Can’t a 
body say a word?’”’ 

“It do look like a body can,”’ he re- 
joined; ‘‘and I’m afeered that a body 
will, and that’s the reason I want you 
to go to bed.” 

Old Lim sat down and the subject 
was dropped. I noticed his wife 
looking anxiously at me, and just 
as I was about to leave the room she 
said: ‘‘Mr. Hawes, you’ll please par- 
don me for mentionin’ it, but there’s 
a button off your coat, and I’ll be 
glad to sew it on if you will be so 
kind as to leave it down here.” 

“No, I will sew it on,” 
spoke up. 
Hawes.” 

“T will not be the means of keeping 
you up any longer,’ I replied, looking 
into her eyes, and feeling the thrill 
of their sweet poison; ‘‘I will do it 
myself.’’ 

“And rob me of a pleasure?” she 
asked. 

“No, relieve you of a drudgery. 
Come on, Alf.” 

Two fools went to bed in the dark 
and sighed themselves to sleep, and 
two fools dreamed; I know that one 
did—dreamed of eyes and smiles and 
a laugh like a musical cluck. 
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Saturday, January 31, 1914.) 


CHAPTER X. 

ORE than a month passed and 
M they were still working on the 
school house. The simple plan had 
been drawn with but a few strokes 
of a pencil, the sills had been placed 
without delay, but they had to plane 
the boards by hand and that had 
taken time. Alf and I had again sat 
at the old General’s table, had list- 
ened to his words so rounded out 
with kindness, and upon returning 
to the porch had heard him storm 
at something that had gone amiss. 
Millie showed her dimples and her 
pretty teeth, smiling at Alf and at 
me too, but I saw no evidence that 
she loved him. Indeed, she had been 
so much petted that I thought she 
must be a flirt, and yet she said noth- 
ing to give me that impression. 
Guinea was just the same, good 
humored, rarely serious. One Sun- 
day I went to church with her, 
walked, though the distance was two 
miles; stood near the cave wherein 
the British soldiers had hidden them- 
selves, and talked of everything save 
love. I cannot say that I had a 
sacred respect for her feelings; I 
think that I should have liked to tor- 
ture her, but something closed my 
heart against an utterance of its 
heavy fullness. 

One Saturday afternoon I was told 
that the school house would be ready 
on the following Monday. I had 
been out there many times to view 
the work, but I decided to go again 
to see that everything was complete. 
I expected that Alf would go with 
me, for the corn was laid by, but I 
could not find him. His mother told 
me that he had put on his Sunday 
clothes and that she had seen him 
going down the road. And so I weut 
alone. The house was done, and 
what a change from the pile of old 
logs! The walls were painted white 
and the blinds were green. The 
bushes were cleared off, and the 
scorched trees had been cut down, 
split up and hauled away. I have 
never seen a neater picture, and in it 
I saw not only the progress of the 
people, but the respect in which they 
held me. 

I had come out of the woods on 
my way home and was on a high 
piece of grazing land not far from 
the house when I saw a man ride up 
to the yard fence, dismount, tie his 
horse and go into the house. This 
within itself was nothing, for I had 
seen many of the neighbors come 
and go, but a sudden chill seized upon 
me now, and there I shook, though 
the heat of June lay upon the land; 
and it was some time before I could 
go forward, stumbling, quaking, with 
my eyes fixed upon the horse tied at 
the fence. In the yard behind the 
house I came upon Mrs. Jucklin, 
gathering up white garments that 
had been spréad to dry upon the al- 
thea bushes. ‘‘Chyd Lunsford has 
come,” she said, and I replied: ‘Yes, 
I know it.’’ 

I stepped upon the passage and 
passed the sitting room door without 
looking in; I sat down in a rocking 
chair that had been placed near the 
stairway, sat there and listened to a 
girl’s laugh and the low mumble of 
@man’s voice. ‘‘Let us go out where 
it’s cooler,’ I heard Guinea say, and 
I got up with my head in a whirl. 

“Mr. Hawes, this is Mr. Lunds- 
ford.”’ 

“Glad to meet you, sir,’ I said, 
taking hold of something—his hand, 
I suppose. I was urged to sit down 
again; Guinea said that she would 
bring two more chairs, and when 
I had dropped back between the arms 
of the rocker I looked at the man 
standing there, and a sort of glad 
disappointment cleared my vision 
and placed him before me in a strong 
light. He was short, almost fat, and 
in his thin, whitish hair there was a 
hint at coming baldness. The close 
attention that he had been compelled 
to give practical things, the sawing 
of bones, the tracing of nerves, the 
undoing of man’s machinery, had 
given him the cynical look of a hard 
Materialist. But when he stepped 


back to take the chair which Guinea 
had brought I saw that he moved 
easily, and that he was cool and 
knew well how to handle himself. 


And this drove away the meagre joy | 


of my glad disappointment, 

“TJ hear you are going to take up 
school Monday,” he said. “Rather 
late to begin school just now, I 
should think.” 

“Under ordinary circumstances it 
would be regarded as late in the sea- 
son,” I answered, ‘‘but we have been 
so interrupted that we now decide to 
have no vacation.”’ 

“IT guess you are right. Had a 
pretty close shave with those fel- 
lows, didn’t you? Ought to have 


killed them right there. I’ve seen 
Scott. Thought he was a pretty 
bright fellow, naturally; rather 
witty. Would make a first-rate sub- 


ject on the slab.”’ 

“Because you thought him witty, 
sir?’’ I asked. 

“Of course not; but because he is a 
good specimen—big fellow.” He 
looked at me and I thought that he 
was measuring my chest. “Yes,” he 
continued, “ought to have killed 
them. Man’s got to take care of 
himself, you know, and he can’t 
make it his business to show mercy. 
Most all the virtues now are back- 
woods qualities.” 

“IT don’t believe that,’ Guinea 
spoke up. “Every day we read of 
the generosity of the world.” 

“Oh,” he said, passing his short 
fingers through his thin hair, “you 
read about it, and people who want 
to shine as generous creatures take 
particular pains that you shall read 
about it. You’ve a great deal to 
learn, my dear little woman.” 

‘‘And perhaps there is a great deal 
that she doesn’t care to learn,” I ven- 
tured to suggest; and I quickly 
looked at her to see whether I had 
made another mistake. I had not, 
her quiet smile told me, and I felt 
bold enough to have thrown him 
over the fence. 

“What we wish to know and what 
we ought to know are two different 
matters,’ he said. ‘‘But I hold that 
we ought to know the truth, no dif- 
ference what the truth may be. I 
want facts; I don’t want paint. I 
don’t want to believe that the gilt 
on the dome goes all the way 
through.”’ 

“But,” said I, “the gilt on the 
dome doesn’t prove that the dome is 
rotten; it may be strong with sea- 
soned wood and ribs of iron.” 

“Yes,” he drawled, ‘‘that’s all very 
good, very well put, but it means 
nothing. By the way, before we get 
into a discussion let me invite you 
over to our house tonight. Quite a 
number of young people will drop in. 
Not exactly the night, you know; but 
the old idea that white people 
shouldn’t go out of a Saturday night, 
the night reserved for Negroes, is all 
nonsense. So, I have asked them to 
come. Alf will come, I suppose, and 
so will our little spring branch 
nymph.” 

“I didn’t suppose that you be- 
lieved in nymphs, now that you have 
gone out and learned that every- 
thing is false,’’ Guinea spoke up. 

“T don’t believe in painted ones,’’ 
he replied, “but you are not 
painted.”’ 

“TI shall be pleased to come,” I re- 
marked, and then I asked him how 
long he expected to remain at home. 

“Oh, about a month, I should 
think. I am gradually getting along 
and I don’t want to go to school all 
my life. I want to begin practice 
next year.” 

“In this neighborhood?” I asked, 
and he gave me a contemptuous look. 
“Well, not if I have any sense left,” 
he answered. “I might ride around 
here a thousand years and not win 
anything of a name. 
Etheredge, fine physician, but what 
has he done? No, I’m going to a 
city, north, I think.” 

(Continued next week.) 





Our Reference Special, February 14, will be 
worth a year's subscription. Look out for it. 
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‘Saves Seed 
Half 


the Labor 
of 
Planting 


Plants 
Cotton, 
Corn, Peas, Beans, 
Peanuts and other 
seed. Applies Guano 
at same time. Gives 
Cotton a Quick Start— 
2 Chances At a 
Big Crop. 





At one trip it smooths the bed, opens a furrow, mixes guano with the soil, 
covers it, opens again, plants the seed and covers them in the most accurate 


and scientific manner. 


The Cole Planter No. 7 


In plariting it puts fertilizer below the seed for cot- 
ton—just above the seed for corn—the way it ought to be, 


The guano being mixed with the soil near the seed 
prevents the fertilizer being too strong and injuring their 
power to grow. Just as soon as the seed = the young 
plant is stimulated and fed. 


Guano applied in this way does more good than at 
any other time. Your crop grows off thrifty and vigorous, 
and is much cheaper to cultivate than puny, slow-growing 
stuff—gets ahead of cut-worms and boll weevil. Stunting 
is prevented ! 


You save the work of a man and mule every planting 
day by distributing guano while planting with the Cole. 

The steel Coulter breaks the crust— throwing the 
trash and dry top earth into the middles. The long steel 
sword presses out a firm V shaped furrow. 


This pressure causes the earth to become compact just 
beneath the seed, creating what is known as capillary ate 


The Cole 


Box 300 


traction, that draws up moisture from the earth to the 
seed, 

The loose earth on top isa mulch, that retains _ 
ture around the seed, 

The cotton comes up in a straight line without 
bunches. Thus it can be chopped to a stand much faster 
and plowed more accurately, making the cost of cultiva- 
tion less, 

The Cole is economical on seed—gives you a quick 
even stand with as few seed as it is safe to plant. 

The saving in seed and labor will more than pay for 
the machine the first season. 


Write Us for Catalogue and Name 
of Dealer 


Write for catalogue and get the name of a home mer- 
chant who can supply you with a Cole Planter, backed by 
adouble guarantee. Buy direct (freight prepaid) at low- 
est cash price if you prefer. 


Mfg. Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 





Fence Farm Fence 
‘oR ARGAINS Poultry Fence 


Lawn Fence 





No man can afford to buy a single rod of te of 
kind till Pang — co eh with the poy por BY my two now 
f card re juest brings the 


years I ha 


pre by a guarantee 
on in every way. Over 25 million rods 





m as fast as steam 
ce business 


rogressive farme! rmers hav ve found Brown n Fence to be the ere 
est valine in the world, sold on the right plan, direct from factory, treigh 4 
repaid, backed that Lp fond Jian pega Le infao- 


Farm Gates 
Self-Raising 
Gates 


* {30 Per Rod Up pumrarta ants 
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ge Bena 1 The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 


~~-”"“and liberal sample of 
Brown Fence to test. 


see 
”*" tor tree coe WRITE 
NOW 


Lawn fence and gates combining 
treme beauty with greatest s 


Dept. 87 Cleveland, 
Ohio 


venient farm gates, 
to you at money-saving 








THE SEWING MACHINE OF QUALITY 


NEW HOME 


NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME. 


The ‘NEW HOME” sewing machine is built upon honor, and made for 


lifeiong service. 
a life asset at the oe you pay. 
longer than any ot 


The “NEW HOME” is the only sewing machine which is 
It is made better, easier to operate and lasts 
ner. If you get the “NEW HOME?” you will not have an 


endless chain of repairs. All parts are interchangeable. Our guarantee never 


expires. 


You want the best value for your money in everything. 


This machine has been serving the housewife the past half century. 


If you are thinking of 


purchasing a sewing machine it will be to your advantage to write to 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Qrange, Mass. Dept. F 





ROYAL EEA HULLERS 


Made in four sizes are 
what you pea raisers 
need. Write for free 
booklet telling about 
peas entitled, “The 
Value of peas and 
Royal Pea Hullers.”’ 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLE- 
MENT & MFG. CO. 


Dept. Y, 
Chattanooga, - 
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GET A BINDER 


Your investment in The Progressive Farm- 
er will be worth considerably more to you 
if you arrange to preserve all your 1914 cop- 
les. It is not an expensive binder—has limp 
back—but with it you can securely fasten 
together all the copies for one year. 

Price of binder, postpaid, 35 cents; with 


one year’s subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer, $1.25. 


The Progressive Farmer 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 














“The Horses You Want Are Here”’ 
STALLIONS 


Running-Walkers and Fox-Trotters—Riding and Driv- 
ing Horses—For Business and Pleasure Purposes. 


MARES GELDINGS 


SHOW HORSES ALL AGES 








GLENWORTH SADDLE HORSE FARMS 
Dixie Land’s Qwn Source of Supply 


Save one-fourth by purchasing at first cost direct from the breeder. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 


LIBERAL TERMS. 


Our shipping expert gets cheapest freight rate. 
Price list, literature, and testimonials on application. 
For best service, accurately describe your wants. 
ALLEN S. EDELEN, OWNER, BURGIN, KY. 


“A Glenworth Guarantee Is Good”’ 





BERKSHIRES. 














Fancy Berkshires 
and Jerseys 


Special this month, two fancy 

show boars 9 and 10 months old out 

. of fancy sows and sired by a fine son 

of the $4,000 Star Value, they are 
beauties, $50 each. 


Two 10 months old gilts sired by 
the big Star Value boar and bred to 
ason of the 1910 Champion, they 
are the right kind, $50 each. 


A very fine wel! bred Jersey Bull 
4 years old, gentle and all right 
every way, just the thing for large 
herd, we don’t need him, $100 buys 


him and he is a fine one. 


Fair View Farm, 
Palmetto, Ga. 














SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N.C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
«his dam sold for $1,500. 
eystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 








Spottswood Berkshire Hogs 
For Sale 


Two tested brood sows due to far- 
row in March and April, to BARON 
LONGFELLOW. 4 young sows 7 
months old. 10 young sows 5 months 
old. 6 young boars 5 months old. 
All of choice breeding and entitled 
to registration. 

AH Immuned Against Cholera 


B.P. Williamson, Raleigh, N.C. 
IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


Write us. Our farms are devoted exclusively to the 
production of Berkshires. Breeders in the follow- 
ing States have been supplied from our great herd. 
New York, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South C rvlina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Texas and Porto Rico, Berk- 
shires for foundation a specialty. Every animal 
permanently immune to cholera. 

The Blue Ridge Berkshire Farms, Asheville, N.C. 























ALTAMONT RANGE 


Breeder of Pure-Bred Stock 
PRIZE BERKSHIRE PIGS-—Al!l ages. 
From Altamont Premier, and he by Lee’s 
Artful Premier 12th, the champion. 
Also ANGUS CATTLE, Angora Gcats, 
and a fine Jack. Address 
P. W. WORDEN, Mer., Tullahoma, Tenn. 











FAS SIFERN MASTERPIECE -- 137761 
« <A Typical Berkshire 

A very fine individual with short dished 

face—3% years old—weighs 400 pounds in 

ordinary flesh. His breeding is Masterpiece 

and Biltmore strain. Was bred by Tom White 

the largest Berkshire breeder in Va. Price $50 


Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, Sycamore,Va. 














POLAND CHINAS. 


rw PALA SLIP LLALS 


POLAND-CHINA HOGS 
Bred Gilts and Gilts that will do to breed, from 
large Sows and Boars, all pure bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


and Aberdeen-Angus. We breed them 
large and smooth. Our friends made them 
“ famous. J.P. Vissering, Box 7, Altgn, Lil. 


| “Eminent Breeding” 


Meridale Farms offer a doubie great grandson of 
Eminent and a grandson of the Island’s greatest Gold 
Medal Cow. 

His sire, The tmported Jap 75265, by Eminent’s 
Raliegh, has fifteen tested daughters to his credit, 
notable for his fat percentages. He is out of Karnak, 
Gold Medal Public Butter Test, 1906; and full brother 
to Raleigh’s Pretty Karnak, 10,565 Ibs. milk, 670 Ibs. 
butter, her first year at Meridaie Farms. 

His dam, Eminent’s Brookhill Lass, 207104, by 
Cowslip’s Golden Lad, has twice qualified for the Re- 
gister of Merit, and is out of a daughter of Eminent, 
who produced 8,772 Ibs. milk, 525 lbs. butter at ten 
years old. The two cows have an average Official score 
of 94.8 per cent. 


This bull is handsome individually, with all the type | 


and finish to which his illustrious breeding entitles him. 
He is backed by production, and his purchaser takes 
no chances on unknown lines. 


AYER & McKINNEY 
300 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
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KIMBALL FARM DUROC-JERSEYS 


the process of selection and elimination, as 
weil as the purchase of the best individuals to be 
had, we have brought our Durocs up to the po! 
where they cannot be equalled in this section of the 
country. 

Fine lot of pigs, gilts, sows and young service 
boars now ready for immediate delivery. 


Also Angora Goats and Berkshire Swine. 
KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 














Bargains in Registered Duroes. Pits. 
Choice pigs, good colors. Best breeding, reasonable 
prices. Also M. B. turkey hens and Pekin ducks. 

Write your wants. 
CLAUDE JENKINS, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


1 REGISTERED ANGUS BULL CALF 


of herd breeding quality for sale. 
Calved June 20th, 1913. No need to 
write for calf is guaranteed first 
quality. 


Check for $100 gets him f. 0. b. im- 
mediate delivery. 
A. L. French & Son, Cascade, Va. 


HOLSTEINS. 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Do you consider dairy farming a real busi- 
ness, a man’s job or simply a side issue? Are 
you keeping high-producing Holsteins or 
just cows? 

A good Holstein is little short of a pervet- 
ual motion milk-making machine, that while 
in milk uses her food for milk production 
and when dry stores up bodv fat to be con- 
verted into milk fat as soon as she freshens. 
— earn 50 per cent on the cost of her 

eed. 

Why not keep this kind? 

Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F.L. Houghton, Sec’y. 

Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 














DUROC-JERSEYS: The Dept. of Agriculture 
says that Golden Model is the biggest boned hog 
in the U.S. We have pigs by him as well as De- 
fender. If it’s Quality you want ‘See Shay first.” 


W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 
Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 


Bred Sows and Gilts and October Pigs, not akin. 
High quality. 
R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 











HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 100 head 
high grade Cows and Heifers. 25 fresh cows. 
Others freshen January and February, large, 
young and well marked, all in calf to Regis- 
tered Bulls. Some grand family cows in 
this lot. All Tuberculin Tested. 

Elkton Farm, Elkton, Maryland 














CHESTER WHITES. 
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0 I Cc PIGS —I am now booking orders for 
o Be We March and April delivery. All 
well bred and only the best offered for sale. 


H. A. BOLICK, 


HICKORY, - NORTH CAROLINA 





HEREFORDS. 
LA VERNET HEREFORDS 
BULLS IN SERVICE 
Point Comfort 14th and McCray Fairfax 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., Jackson, Miss. 





TAMWORTHS. 
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TAMWORTH Bred gilts, service boars, 
all ages, English, Canad- 
PIGS ian or American bred. 
Farrowed by 600 to 1200 lb. 
Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 Ib. Grand 
Champion boars. Eight prize winning boars 
6 to 24 months old from this season’s show 
herds cheap. 








Largest registered prize winning herd in 
the South. Won 218 premiums, 21 champions, 
9 grand champions and 5 trophy cups at 
eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 

















| FOR SALE 


Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
| Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
| good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
| D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


JERSEYS. 
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|] OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prep., 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 





YOUNG STOCK, ALL AGES 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 














Registered Hereford and Holstein 


Cattle for sale. Best Herd in the South. Write us for 
prices. GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 


HORSES 
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KENTUCKY SADDLERS. 
Registered stallions, mares, 
colts and fillies. Some splen- 

saddlers, plantation 
horses and nice drivers. 


English Blacks and Hamp 
shire swine. Write your 
wants or visit our farms, 


J. F. COOK, Lexington, Ky. 


23 Percherons Mares 23 


Glenmore Farm is the pioneer in the draft 
horse business of the South. 

We have for sale a surplus of twenty- 
three big, sound draft mares and fillies, 
from 3to 5 years old. Everything ‘of suitable 
age is well broken and safe in foal. 

Come and see this stock or write 

MILTON P. JARNAGIN,; Pres,, or 
Geo. S. Timmons, Mgr., Jefierson City, Tenn. 


“PURE BRED” PERCHERONS AND BELGIANS 


We have at all times Stallions, Mares and 
Fillies for sale, at farmers’ prices. 


C. J. Barger & Sons, Wayneskoro, Va. 
JACKS 
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Kentucky Jack and 
ercheron Farms. 
200 head of big bone, 
Kentucky, Mammoth 
dacks, Percheron stallions, 
mares and a few good 
plantation horses. You 
can save two or three big 
profits by buying from the 
farms on which they are 
raised. rite us your 
wants or visit our farms. 
COOK & BROWN, Propr’s 

Lexington, Ky. 























Jerseys and Ponies 


WE ARE OFFERING 


Tennessee and Island Blood 
for sale in Bulls and Heifers under six months old. 
Also a few Shetland Ponies, 


Address, EWELL FARM, Spring Hill, Tenn. 











JACKS FOR SALE Su2rantecd_ breeders 


and registered. Write 


or come and see barn on electric line at Green- | 





dale. S. C. NUNNELLEY, 

Route 6, Lexington, Ky. 
Resolve now to file away and keep our 

Ref-erenco Special, February fourteenth. No 


farm paper has ever yet issued anything 
like it, 


beautiful lot of Welsh and | 
hetland ponies. Large | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


HOW A FARMERS’ MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY WORKS. 


Mr. Shuford Also Believes Farmers 
Should Have Mutual Accident In- 
surance Companies 


l* 1901, the Catawba and Burke 
Branch of the Farmers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Association began 
business in Catawba and Burke Coun- 
ties. The object of the Association 
is to furnish fire insurance at cost to 
the farmers of the two counties. 

It is a member of the Farmers’ Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Association of 
North Carolina, and is conducted on 
purely a mutual basis. The by-laws, 
rules and regulations are very simple. 

The management is invested in the 
hands of the president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer, and a 
board of directors of four in Catawba 
and two in Burke County who are el- 
ected for the term of one year, 

The President receives a salary of 
two dollars per day and expenses for 
the time spent in the performance of 
any work for the Association. The 
secretary and treasurer is paid a reg- 
ular monthly salary, and devotes a 
good part of his time to the business, 

There is a supervisor in each town- 
ship who passes on all the risks in- 
sured; and there is also a local agent 
who gets a small commission. No 
property is insured for over three- 
fourths of the actual cash value. The 
supervisor in each township assists 
in adjusting losses in his township. 

No building is insured in any in- 
corporated town that is within 200 
feet of the nearest building. Amount 
of insurance on each building and its 
contents must not exceed fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. 

The losses occuring are paid by a 
pro rata assessment on each member, 
and must be paid within sixty days 
from date of notification. A member 
failing to pay within sixty days for- 
feits all rights in the Association. 
Each member is entitled to a vote at 
any meeting for each thousand dol- 
lars insurance in effect. 

According to the last annual re- 
port, the amount of insurance in 
force is $1,786,890. Of this amount 
$1,217,870 is carried by Catawba 
farmers, and $569,020 by Burke 
farmers. New insurance to the 
amount of $261,930 was written last 
year. The assessments have been 
only 15 cents on the $100 annually 
since the year 1905. 

A farmer can carry insurance in 
this Mutual Association for $1.50 per 
thousand. The assessments for the 
last year amounted to $2,496.07. The 
Association carries in the treasury 
about twelve hundred dollars so that 
losses can be met promptly. 

There was paid out for the year 
ending July 1, for losses, $1,934.35. 
The expenses for doing business for 
the year including taxes, salaries, 
postage, etc., amounted to about 
$800. 

There are at present 2,268 mem- 
bers of this Association, a gain of-268 
within the last twelve months, 

All losses have been adjusted satis- 
factorily and the Association is in @ 
healthy condition and growing. ‘The 
last assessment just sent out for this 
year amounts to only 15 cents on the 
hundred. 

This is practically the cheapest 
possible insurance a farmer can get, 
and it provides the feature of safe- 
ness with that of a low cost. 

This Association has proven suc- 
cessful, and the writer wonders if it 
is not possible to organize a Farmers’ 
Accident Association. At the present 
time, there is no method by which 
a farmer can carry any accident in- 
| surance for himself and help. Some 
| means should be worked out to start 








ing accidents from shredders, ensil- 
age cutters, and other accidents pe- 
culiar to a farmers’ business. 
W. J. SHUFORD. 
Hickory, N. C. 





Our Reference Special, February 14, will be 
worth a year’s subscription, Look out for it. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








Livestock Should Be Controlled the 
Year Round 


KENTUCKY reader who has no- 

ticed our advocacy of the ‘‘stock 
law’? seems to have a misconception 
of what is meant by the “stock law” 
throughout the South. But he makes 
a good point when he states that the 
South will never be a great livestock 
country without fences. He might 
have gone further and stated that 
the best system of agriculture, where 
the most effective rotations are prac- 
ticed and where the feed products 
are used to the best advantage, is 
impossible without fences. 

The Progressive Farmer favors a 
stock law that compels every man 
who owns stock to take care of it 
and to prevent it eating the feeds and 
tramping the lands of his neighbors. 
We do not think any man should be 
compelled to build fences to protect 
his crops that grow on his own land 
and stay there, but if he does the 
best farming he will fence these 
crops to keep his own stock in 
rather than to keep his neighbors’ 
out. 

It may be a long time in the future 
when all cultivated fields. in the 
South will be fenced, but it will 
come in time, because only in this 
way can the best farming be done. 
In the meantime we favor the lesser 
expense, that of fencing the livestock 
in, wherever there is any consider- 
able land in cultivation. This view 
is becoming so generally accepted 
that in a short time practically no 
livestock will be allowed to run at 
large during the summer. 

The most remarkable fact connect- 
ed with the control of livestock in 
the South is the custom of allowing 
it to run at large during the late 
fall and winter months, even in those 
sections having a law requiring the 
general control of livestock. This 
custom has become so well estab- 
lished in, some sections that an at- 
tempt to enforce the law against it 
meets with the same popular oppo- 
sition that the enforcement of this 
law during the summer has caused 
in many sections, when attempted for 
the first time. 

We believe all the year round free 
Tange preferable to the free ranging 
of livestock in the winter only. With 
free range of livestock all the year 
the cultivated fields are protected by 
fences, winter crops may be grown 
and the land escapes the injurious 
tramping it receives in those sections 
where the livestock is only allowed 
to run at large during the winter. 

The man who is so shiftless that 
he will not provide feed for his live- 
stock during the winter deserves no 
consideration. He is not treating his 
livestock humanely and in the best 
Manner for his own good, and if 
forced to provide winter feed for his 
animals he would be better off in 
every way. 

But false sympathy for the poor 
man has been used by the large cattle 
Owners in some sections as a shield 
to cover their own selfish ends. In 
fact, this running cattle at large dur- 
ing the winter is resorted to chiefly 
by the large cattle owners, especially 
in those sections where the law 
against the practice is enforced in the 
summer but ignored in the winter. 

We can imagine nothing more ab- 
8urd than to compel the control of 
livestock for a part of the year and 
allow it to run at large at another 
Season. It means a sacrifice of the 
benefits from both stock law and free 
Tange and leaves the evils of both 
largely in effect. The growing of two 
Crops a year is the greatest agricul- 
tural asset possessed by the South, 

ut so long as livestock are allowed 
to run at large during the winter, in 
® section which does not have fences 
to protect its crops, this great advan- 
tage which we hold over other sec- 


_ tions farther north can never be 


Tealized, 


Save The Manure 


ONG before anything was known 

of plant foods, as we now know 
them, stable manure was known as 
a valuable means of increasing crop 
yields. In some respects it is unfor- 
tunate that our knowledge of plant 
feeds and their general commer- 
cial sale have resulted in the habit of 
judging the value of stable manure 
by the plant foods it contains. It 
has by far greater value than the 
plant foods it contains indicate and 
if this other value were fully under- 
stood and truly appreciated more at- 
tention would be given to it. Untess 
a soil is made a suitable place for bac- 
teria to live, it will not be a fertile 
soil, and nothing else seems to suit 
the friendly and helpful bacteria to 
live and thrive and work for the 
farmer quite so well as a well-drained 
soil well supplied with stable manure. 
Men like Carnegie and Rockefeller 
did not accumulate their large for- 
tunes from their own efforts alone. 
They got others to work for them. 
It is the same way throughout all hu- 
man endeavor; the man who can 
bring most of the resources of nature 
to work for him succeeds best. Why 
should we not do more to encourage 
friendly soil bacteria to work for us 
by giving them the kind of food and 
home they like best? They are our 
greatest aid in soil building and it 
seems we might at least give them 
some encouragement in their efforts 
in our behalf. Nothing also will give 
them the encouragement they need 
like a good application of stable ma- 


nure, Po ae 


There is little doubt but the best 
way to handle stable manure is to put 
it on the land as soon as made, when 
that is practicable. It is true, how- 
ever, that there are times when the 
land is so wet and soft that the ma 
nure cannot be put on the land where 
wanted. This is the case very fre- 
quently, and still there is practically 
no winter when there are not many 
opportunities to put the manure out 
if the inclination to do so is strong 
enough. The truth of the matter is 
we have not appreciated the extreme- 
ly high value of stable manure and 
consequently have allowed it to fire- 
fang and leach and waste in the barn 
yard until it became convenient to 
haul it out. 

*x* * * 


Some appear to have a great dread 
of stable manure, or the plant foods 
it contains, leaching from the soil if 
put out during the winter as made, 
but these plant foods are not nearly 
so likely to be lost by leaching from 
the soil as they are by leaching from 
the lots which are frequently exposed 
to rains and situated so that the 
drainage flows into ditches and 
streams to be completely lost to the 
farm. 


It is true that a growing crop 
makes the best place for holding the 
soluble parts of the stable manure, 
but if this is not available the ma- 
nure is better put on freshly broken 
soil, or disked into the top soil, or 
even put on the unbroken fields than 
left where, after every rain, the sol- 
uble parts are drained off into ditches 
and lost. If the drainage from the 
barn lots was directed onto the culti- 
vated land this would be better than 
the usual condition when after each 
rain dark coffee-colored streams are 
seen running from the lots into near- 
by streams. But as a rule the sooner 
the manure is put on the land after 
it is made the more good is obtained 
from it. 

* * * 


If those who use cottonseed meal 
for feeding could once be made to 
fully and truly realize that the ma- 
nure—solid and _ liquid—contains 
around 90 per cent of the plant foods 
originally in the meal and that this 
amounts to a value of between $25 
and $30 a ton at the usual prices for 








fertilizers, they would surely take 
more trouble to save this manure. 
Why is it that many cattlemen will 
scheme and dicker—and some of 
them even indulge in misrepresenta- 
tions—-to make a dollar or two in the 
sale or purchase of a cow and then 
treat so carelessly the stable manure 
of much greater value that is made 
by this same cow? 

This is the season when stable ma- 
nure is being made and it should be 
the season when it is saved, even 
though it is not the season when it 
is used. If we grew more cover crops 
there would always be a good place 
for the stable manure as made. 

a 


There is a mistaken 
stable manure must ferment or rot in 
the barn, lot or compost heap before 
it is safe or desirable to put it on 
the land. 
treated in this way the plant foods 
which are not lost are in better con- 
dition to immediately feed the crops, 
but it is also true that half its value 
is frequently lost by such treatment 
before it reaches the land. It is also 
true that if a very large quantity of 
manure is put into the soil before it 
has rotted the coarse bulky nature of 
the manure may cause the land to dry 
out and the succeeding crops to suf- 
fer from lack of moisture. But all 
these do not make it desirable to run 
the risk of loss in the barn lots or 
justify the labor of composting as a 
general practice. Most good is ob- 
tained from stable manure the sooner 
it is got on the land, simply because 
there is less opportunity for loss of 
plant foods. 





Underground Silos 


HAVE a cistern 12 feet wide and 

25 feet deep, heavily walled with 
concrete. I want to know if it would 
do to use for a silo. Will thank you 
for your advice.” 


Editorial Answer.—As has _ fre- 
quently been stated in The Progress- 
ive Farmer, silos built in the ground, 
if properly constructed, will keep the 
silage satisfactorily. In this case i? 
the walls are thick enough and so 
constructed as to keep out the 
ground water, the cistern is round 
and the sides smooth and perpendic- 
ular, straight, 
preserve silage when properly put in. 
When the silage gets near the bot- 
tom, 25 feet below the surface, there 
will be danger of a collection of gas 
that may prove fatal to anyone entere 
ing the silo to get out silage for feed- 
ing. This may not occur, but there is 
always some danger in such a deep 
underground silo. Another serious 
objection to such a silo is the great 
labor and cost of lifting the silage 


in small lots as it is needed for feed- | 


ing. 





The Home Bank, of Barnwell, S. C., which 
recently took the advanced step of making 
loans to their customers on their corn and 
hay, is going itself one better by buying up 
several carloads of young pure-bred heifers 
to be let out to the farmers at cost. These 


advanced banking methods should prove of 
great service in developing the raising of 
other crops than cotton and alse of cattle. 
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Of course, when manure is | 
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it Pays 
to Clip 


Horses, Mules and Cows. They are 

healthier and render better service. 
When the heavy coat that holds the 
wet sweat and dirt is removed, they 
are moreeasily keptclean, look better 
—get more good from their feed and 
are better in every way. Insist on 


The Stewart 


Ball Bearing 


Clipping Machine 
It turns easier, clips faster and closer 
and stays sharp ionger than any 
other. Gears are all hard and 
cut from solid steel bar. 


Stewart single tension clipping head, 
highest grade, Get cae from ome dealer; 
every machine guaranteed to please. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
157 Ohio Otre et, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Write for ti showing werld’s 
largest and most ok wel line a horse clipping and 
sheep shearing machines, mailed free on request. 
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INDIANA SILO 


Get ready te build e silo for 1814. We 





Benjamin Quod, “The Wateh T a 
paar ern Plo new catalog and other 





ail 4 Write for them today. Address 

/ Wet! —— 
ti Die, THE SILO C0. 

ACT i yy (823,00 a Seems 








| You can dig 
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East of Mississippi. 
: Write today for our large 
descriptive circular, en- 
closing 2c stamp. Standard Auger Comp'y, 1128D, 
Newport Ave. Chicago, U- . S.A. 
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ANGORA GOATS 





Of The Right Kind 
Are Money Makers On The Ferm 
Send for our Handsomely Illustrated Circular 
No. 16 It’s FREE. 
NORTHERN ANGORA GOAT & LIVE STOCK CO.; 
Largest Angora Breeders tn America. 
HELENA, - - - MONTANA, 











KEEPSAKES MODEL was _ champion 
and grand champion Poland-China 
Sow at Knoxville, defeating the Mem- 
phis Tri-State and Tennessee State 
Fair grand champions. 

She and her litter mates are bred to 
prize-winning boars and are for sale. 

Also 3 prize-winning herd boars. First 
prize, under year boar at Knoxville; and 

one Big Type, 500-Ib. yearling; also a 

Klever’s Giant pig that was shown un- 

der 6 months, 

Twenty-five half Big Type fall pigs 
that are big, smooth and stretchy. 


L. C. FAUST, New Market, Tenn. 
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Five Big, Dominant features put the Sag- 
the list. 





Saginaw against 
A Silo Rehan any one of ae Redwood will not shrink, swell or 
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The Saginaw Inner Anchor uniformly 












Rib, prevents the staves from caying in. 
The Saginaw All-Steel Door Frame gweet, clean, succulent Silage. 
he Saginaw Silo, a 

structural coal frame that com- 
pletely does away with bulging or buckling 
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To Build Permanent 
Eachone Build of Redwood 


Jy. Government 
reports show that Redwood has 
resisted rot and decay for centuries. 

Redwood staves with the staunch, 
ull on all the steel-built features of the Saginaw 
he Angle Steel § permanence and the 
t Silage qualities of wood— 






Erect A Saginaw Silo 
Saginaw Silos are built of Redwood, 
Broiled Yellow Pine and Yellow 

best woods for ie build- 

Whatever wood you ose, 

w steel- built con- 
Saginaw 





wall of the wind and storm. 
Behind every Saginaw Silo you shows 








makers ‘of Silos. 


Whatever you can’t get 
a ae much dollar OF “dollar vaine in RSilo. 
Send for Silo Book No.22. Bee 













enon Cairo, Ill. Des Moines, la 


Minneapolis, Minn. Ft. Worth, Tex 
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Sow Red Clover Seed early in the Spring 
on your Wheat and Fall-sown Grain. 








It’s the best time to sow, 


Wood’s Trade Mark Brand 


Red Clover 


is the best American-grown seed, 
of highest percentages of purity 
and germination. Write for 
prices and samples, mailed free 
on request. 


Wood’s 1914 Descriptive Catalog 


gives best time and methods of 
seeding Grasses and Clovers, and 
also tells about all the best 


Farm and 
Garden Seeds. 
Catalog Mailed free. Write for it. 


T. W. WOOD G SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 








— 











Cotton Seed and 
Seed Corn 


The best lot we have ever offered 
ginned on our private gin, grown on our 
own farm, sound, pure and true toname. 


Clevelands big boll the best cotton 
ever introduced $1.00 bu., 25 bu. 95c, 
50 bu. 90c. 


Reddings select Cleveland and Wan- 
namakers pedigree Cleveland most 
prolific strains yet found $1.50 bu. 


Few bushels select DeLoach Sun 
beam the new Anthracnose proof cotton 


$1.25 bu. 


Sanders Improved, Marlboro, Batts 
and Henry Grady seed corn $3.00 bu. 


Fair View Farm, 
Palmetto, Ga. 























Write for 
Free Book 
on 


Brown’s 


Auto 
use gee em Spray 
derful sprayers to 


rid fields, fruit trees, gar- 

dens of blight, disease and 

insects—to make all pro- N 

}duce big. Auto Spray No, 1— 
Capacity 4 Gallons. Auto Pop Nozzle 
throws from fine mist to, drenchin 
stream. Does not clog. 40 styles ad 
sizes of Hand and Power Qutfits. Large 
sprayers fitted with 


Non-Clog Atomic Nozzle 
only nozzle that will spray any solution for days 
Wepot, cloggin: Fits any make of sprayer. 
Write for valu able Spraying Guide Free. 

The E. C. Brown Co., 93 JAY ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














Kill These Pests 


If you allow them to ruin your ‘fruit 
trees, plants and vines, it is your own 
fault as they are easily killed by 
spraying. 


Stahl’s Excelsior 
Spraying Outfits 


ake and the results sure. 
Badgrsed Pecan cmeneonter growers. Shi 
0 days trial u; Pogo \< 
fmoney rafoaded if no nS Write today 
‘or particul: on Orc! 
Enemies Gnaile 


wM, § STAHL S SPRAYER co. 
Box 255 iacy, iacy, ii. 








“Kant-Klog” Sprayer 
Nine different aprays from same noszle— 
round or flat—eoarse or fine—starts and 
stops instantly. Ten different styles. 
Mail postal for special offer. Agents wanted. 
Rochester Spra 
224 Broadway, 





Uncle Sam Triumph Cotton 


Early, large boll and fine staple 41 1-2 per 


cent lint. This cotton won the blue rib- 
bons at East Ala. Fair, Ala. State Fair, and 
$1,000 silver cup at the New York land 
show. will compete for the world’s record 
at London, England, next June. For 
guaranteed pure seed, write 


Wade’s Seed Farm, Alexander City, Ala. 











White Burley Tebacco Seed—Stand-Up Type 
1 ounce $1,00, 3 ounces $2.00. Post paid. 
J. W. GRIFFIN, Box No.3i, WARSAW, KY. 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








PROTECTING TREES FROM RABBITS 


Great Damage is Often Done by These Little Pests; How It May 
Be Easily and Cheaply Prevented 


By A. M. Latham, 


URING the winter when the 
D ground is covered with snow 

and the green vegetation is 
very scarce, the little rabbit visits the 
orchard and gnaws the young fruit 
trees. It has been 
estimated that the 
injury done by 
rabbits, mice and 
rats in the Unit- 
ed States will 
amount to at least 
$1 per acre for 
every acre plant- 
ed. This estimate 
is really nothing 
more thana guess. 
In computing damages of this kind 
we must count the value of the tree, 
beginning with its cost, the labor of 
planting, the number oi years the 


MR. LATHAM. 


| tree has grown and the value of this 


number of crops. If the tree had 
been set for two years, then we can 
consider this as two crops lost. Even 


Stephenviile, Tex. 


spot that will in later years become 
tco weak to bear the burden of a 
heavy crop of fruit and foliage, 
way at this weakened spot. 
of deadly fungi lodge in dead spots, 
and insects often start their depreda- 
tions by beginning their work on 
dead wood in live trees. 

Injured trees may be 
wax: to prevent drying. 
help the bark to renew, 
is very tedious and not 
factery But the cid say 
stitch in time saves 
well in this work. 
of action is to prevent the damage 
from being done, and the only sure 
way to do this is to establish a bar- 
rier between the bark of the tree and 
the teeth of the enemy. 


Making 
MONG the many things used as} 


guards, such as corn stalks, tar | 
paper, bands of tin, screen wire and 


treated with 
This will 
but the work 
always satis- 
ing that “a 
nine” fiis very | 


Wire Screens 
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SIMPLE METHOD OF PROTECTING EARLY GARDEN PLANTS FROM 


COLD (See Page 


23) 





this is not altogether a satisfactory 
account, for the yield of a tree is not 
the value of a tree, but is the divi- 
dend it pays. At any rate there is a 
loss that cannot be afforded very 
well, and can be prevented by the use 
of proper methods. 

-ainting trees with lime and com- 
pounds of different kinds affords 
some protection. Also protection can 
be had by wrapping the trees with 
old rags, newspapers, cornstalks, and 
coarse grass. This is not absolute 
protection, for the storms of winter 
often remove the simple washes that 
are safe to use, while the wrappings 
often become loosened or the mice 
may cut through. It. was only last 
was in a farmer’s or- 


been wrapping trees, and found one 
of the wrappings nearly all off the 
tree. Upon examination we found 
the twine which held it had been cut 
in two, being doubtless the work: of 
field mice. Where we have our trees 
so wrapped it will pay us well to oc- 
casionally go through the orchard 
and examine the wrappings. 


Trees Are Seriously Injured 


GOOD many farmers do not attach 

as much importance to the in- 
juries of this kind as they should. 
I have heard some of them say that 
the bark would grow back, and aside 
from the scar they did not see any 
damaging results. When the area 
gnawed is small we admit that the 
damage is often seemingly of no im- 
portance; but this gnawing away of 
the bark exposes the tender cells to 
the drying winds, this making a dead 


wood, galvanized wire screen is 
ahead in the matter of durability and 
safe protection. Being open meshed 
it does not afford winter quarters for 
insects. By making the guards a lit- 
tle large they may be left on continu- 
ously until the tree is of sufficient 
size not to need such protection. By 
putting them well together and plac- 
ing in the ground right at the bot- 
tom they need but little looking after 
until time to remove them. While 
this kind of guard costs a little more 


than other wrappers, it is the safest | 


and no doubt the cheapest in the end. 

In making these screens, I prefer 
pieces about 18 inches square, and 
use the selvage edge for the top, as it 
is smooth and will not scrateh the 
bark of the tree should it come in 
contact with it. 

In making the guard roll 
screen around a smooth log or pole 
of uniform size. This shapes the 
screen, and the edges may be fast- 
ened together if the trees are just 
mere switéhés, thus completing the 
manufacture of the guard. Where 
the tree has branches, the guard 
must be finished by fastening the 
edges after the screen is bent around 
the tree. To fasten the edges of the 
screen, bend up the ends of five or six 
wires and hook them through the 
meshes of the other edge of the 
screen, then bend down the ends flat. 

If we do the work early we are 
sure that an unexpected snow will 
not find our trees exposed to the 
teeth of the hungry rabbit or rat as 
he goes forth in search of food. If 
we have not already wrapped our 


the 





trees, let’s do it this very day. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


| Cabbage Plants 


3@ Acres ot Genuine Frost Proof Plants 
These plants are grown in the open field 
on our farms at Albany, Ga., and Greenville, 
S.C., from stric ctly high grade seed, and 
wiil make heads if given half a chance. 
We change our land each year, thus avoid- 
ingliceand disez We ship promptly, 
guarantee full count, safe delivery, and 
good strong plants. pK. Early Jer- 
sey Wakefield, Chas. Wakeficld, Succes- 
sion, Drumhead, and Flat Dutch. Price: 
500 for $1.10 post paid; by express 500 for 
75e; 1000 to 4000 at $1.25; 6000 to 9000 at $1.00; 
10, 000 to 15,000 at $0¢ 1000, 
prices on lar ger lots. 
onion piants at $1, 00 per 1000. Lettuce plants, 
ig Boston, at $2.00 per 1000. Strawberry 
plants, leading varieties, at $2.50 per 1000 
Also a choice line of fruit trees. Nancy 
Hall potato plants ready April ist. 
PIFRMONT PLANT COMPANY 
Albany, Ga., and Greenviile, S. C. 





Write forour 
catalogue, 
which gives a 
full description 
of our plants 
and trees, 








This Seed Catalos 
Worth 50°to You ? 
in SEEDS. 





} Our free complete illustrated 
| 1914 seed catalog has coupon 

worth 50c to you on order for 
|, Or more, garden or flowet 
seeds. Write forit, a!sofor prices 
on our high-grade field seeds, 


WOOD-STUBBS & €0., Ine, 
Depe, P. Louisville, Ky, 


EEDS 


Fresh, Reliable, Pure 
Guaranteed to Please 
Every Gardener and 
Planter should test the 
superior merits of Our 
Northern Grown Seeds, 


SPECIAL OFFER 
FOR 10 CENTS 


we will send postpaid our 


FAMOUS COLLECTION 

1 ‘Soe 60 Day Tomato ° 
pkg. Princess Radish . . e ° ioe 
1 pkg. Self-Growing Celery ° 206 
1 pkg. Early Arrow-head Cabbage . ° 1be 
1 pkg. Fullerton Market Lettuce . . 108 
Also 12 Varieties Choice Flower Seeds ° e £56 
$1.00 


’ Write today! Send 10 cents to help pay postage | and 
packing and receive the abovo ‘‘Famous Collection,” to- 
gether with our New and Instructive Garden oi 

REAT NORTHERN SEED C 
213° Rose 8t. Rockford, illinois 


4 Glorious Roses 
And 2 Packets Seeds 
For ONLY 25c 


MRS. HERBERT barby 
White, fragrant. 
ECARLATE—Rich scarlet. 
MLLE,. FRANZISKA KRUGER— 
Deep, coppery yellow. 
GROSSHERZOGIN FRIEDRICH ~— 
Rosy pink. 
1 PRT. PANSY, GIANT TRIMER* 
DEAU—Splendid French strain, 
1 PKT. DAHLIA SEED, mixed. 
New Century, Single, Striped, 
Black, Cactus and Double. AS 
easily grown as Zinnias. 
The retail value of the above 
. collection is $1.00, It is yours for 
Six Namos of real home-owning flower lovers and 25 cents. 
SPECIAL OFFER: I will send the 4 Roses in 
e 2-year size (retail value 
$1.55) and the 2 pkgs. of seed all postpaid for only $1.00. 
I catalog nearly 400 roses, all the newest and best. 
Dahlias, Ferns, all sorts of house plants, etc. Catalcg Frets 


MISS JESSIE M. GOOD, Florist 
Seedswoman, Dahlia Speciatist, Box 129 Springfield, Ohie 


FUNKS Seed 
hoe (OF Of oi 1 6b} 


Because it is mated and bred, like pure- 

bred stock, to eye high yields—on an aye 

erage (1 600 cases) 

15 BUSHELS MORE OF CORN; 

6 bushels more of oats, 12 bushels more of 

wheat to the acre than low- -priced commere 

cial or homegrown seed. 

FUNK’S TESTS 96 to 100 per cent. 
Funks are recognized leaders in scientific cora 

g. 25,000 acres. Headquarters also for oats, 

wheat, alfalfa, clover—all farm seeds. Send for 
Funk’s corn book. Complete illustrated descrip- 
om of pa om is se lected, wer vicked, dried, 




















per acre it costs to plant the very 
best obtainab le. Free. Address 
NE BROS. SEED CO., 
1500! W. Washington St. Bloomington, Ill. : 


BARGAINS IN SEEDS 


Hundreds of specia) offers in Surplus stock of 

seeds and plants at bargain prices. Don’t buy 
until you have seen our beautiful new catalog and 
bargain list, mailed free if you mention this paper. 
IOWA SEED CO, Dept.4g Des Moines, low@ 








Read the advertisements in this issue. 
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SPRAYING FOR SAN JOSE SCALE 


Saturday, January 1914.] 


This Serious <n of Orchards 
May Be Held in Check 


AM going to venture the 
that ail unsprayed pe 


have San Jose s 
pre that it Sta 

to look for it before sprayil 
to be certain, look 
two year twigs. Ii 
bad, the bark will 
rough appearance 
one will see countless 
small, rouhd, hard scales 
like they might be lime. 
blade under one and raise 
bark. It is about one-eighth of an 
inch across. A small affair, but in 
countless numbers a most dangerous 
pest. Now, this insect lives by suck- 
ing out the juice of the tree, the sap 
that would go to make new leaves, 
new wood and fruit. Do not think 
them harmless, as they frequently 
kill trees. Even if not so bad they are 
robbing the tree of sap, thereby rob- 
bing you of fruit. Now, it is not so 
very difficult to check this loss. 

Looking through the advertise- 
ments in your file of The Progressive 
Farmer, you can find where to get a 
barrel spray outfit. There is one 
such advertisement in the issue of De- 
cember 20, 1913. Even if you have 
only six or eight trees, one of these 
outfits will pay before you wear it 
out. You are now ready for the lime- 
sulfur solution. If you have 10 
trees or less, 25 gallons will be 
enough, so make just one-half of the 
formula. If you have upwards of 25 
trees, make the full formula, or 50 
gallons. 

Get a 40-gallon iron kettle 
heat 12 gallons of water in it. 
separate vessel mix 15 pounds of 
fur into a thin paste with water. 
Add this paste to the kettle and heat 
almost to boiling. Now, add 15 
pounds of the best lump lime, keeping 
cold water on hand to prevent boil- 
ing over. After the lime is fully 
slaked, boil 40 minutes, stirring con- 
stantly; then strain into a 50-gallon 
tank, and fill with warm water. You 
now have a homemade, concentrated 
lime-sulfur solution, ready to use. 

Now, to apply the spray. Coat the 
face and hands and any exposed skin 
with grease. This solution will burn 
through clothes and unprotected skin. 
The only thing necessary to watch in 
applying is to see that every bit of 
wood in every tree is covered. Be 
sure to use this spray when there are 
absolutely no green leaves on the 
tree. The spray will kill green leaves, 
and as spring will soon be here, all 
you that want results must hurry. 

R. E. BLACKBURN. 
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Protection of Early Garden Stuff From 
Frost and Cold 


HAVE seen many 
tect early 
but they usually are so cumbersome 


devices to pro- 
vegetables from cold, 


that most people will run the 
of getting stuff bitten by the 
rather than undertake to try to 
it. Now, if it is worth planting, it is 
worth saving. It is just as much 
common sense to prepare to save 
early vegetables as to plant them. 

Usually one must cover the stuff 
two or three times, or maybe more, 
before danger of frost is over. This 
takes much time unless one pre- 
Pared for it. 

A practical and economical plan is 
to buy some brown domestic, 36 
inches wide, and tear it into three 
Strips of equal width. Have some 
800d cord loops sewed on each side 
of these strips about 18 inches apart. 
Buy some wire at the hardware 
Store, (single strand wire is best, and 
Costs usually ten cents per coil). 
Drive up crossed sticks at the end of 
the rows and stretch three strands 
of wire, one on the perpendicular 
Stick and one on éach end of the hori- 
Zontal stick; thread the loops that 
; @re-on each side of the cloth strips 
Onto these wires on the horizontal 
sS8ticks, and the middle wire will hold 


risk 
cold 
save 


is 


up the cloth in the center like a gable | 
roof, and will serve as shed from rain 

and cold. 
The illustration 
vith 
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to admit the sun, and 


shows the row covered. 
and conven- 
which will 
It 
seasons if 
cold 
the 


“his is an inexpensive 
method of 
your 


covering 

against 

ed two o1 

care of After the season 

one take up covers 

and place them for another sea- 

son. A splendid idea is to immerse 

the cover cloths in linseed oil before 

using them, this will prevent 

mould and mildew and give you an-|} 

other year or two of service, besides | 

rendering the cloths more protective 
against cold. O. W. GREER. 

Marbury, Ala. 
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The Best Shade Trees 
HE beauty of a shade tree is in its 
foliage and symmetry. If you 
want to get a handsome shade tree do 


not get your axe and spade and go to | 


the woods, but look 
logues and send to a nursery 
You will thus save years of 
get a quicker-growing, 
tree. Even though you can get the 
same kind of trees right at home, a 
pollard cut from the woods where it 
has been stunted by years of over- 
crowding will scarcely ever make a 
tree of which you and your children 
will ever be proud. 

{ once inspected a nursery 
made a specialty of ornamental ever- 
greens. On my way to it I passed 
through a wood where al! sorts of 
native evergreen seedlings grew in 
great profusion. When I arrived at 
the nursery I found the manager with 
a gang of men opening a shipment of 
evergreen trees from France. On no- 
ticing that they were taking from 
these foreign boxes the very same 
species that I had passed through a 
few minutes before in the native for- 
est. I asked why they went to the 


over your cata- 
for it. 
time and 
more shapely 


that | 





trouble and expense to import ever- 
greens when they had the same spe- 
cies growing in such profusion right | 
at hand. The manager replied that | 
he could import the trees from France 
cheaper and get better trees than if 
he took his men into the woods and 
dug the native forest seedlings just 
over the fence. 

A nursery grown tree has been pro- 
duced under the most favorable con- 
ditions of growth and never having 
been stunted and having space to de- 
velop symmetrically it will grow vig- 
orously and make a handsome tree. 

W. N. HUTT. 





Plant Trees in Winter 


| ory and winter, in the South, is | 
the time for tree planting. When | 
its leaves are off, a tree is most near- | 
ly dormant and at that time suffers | 
least from transplanting. During the 
winter, the cut roots heal over and 
the callus that covers the wounds 
starts sending out new roots to 
take the place of the ones cut off. 
Fall-set trees in the South are grow- 
ing below ground practically all win- 
ter, and for that reason give a better 
“live” the following season than 
spring-set trees. If you are thinking 
of planting an orchard or even a few 
trees, get busy right now. Order your 
trees, get your ground ready and 
plant as soon as the trees come. If 
your subsoil is hard “‘shoot’’ the holes 
with dynamite. It will give your 
trees a better root range than a 
spade-dug hole. W.N. HUTT. 
ae 2 See mre | 


True Philosephy. 
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$27.80 SAVED IN ONE MONTH 


Wecan refer you to many satisfied uscrs of 
ALAMO OIL ENGINES 

These Engines quickly pay for themselves over 
the cost of using Gasoline. 


ALAMO OIL ENGINES, 


ABSOLUTELY 
RELIABLE 


As Steady As Steam 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


THE ALAMO MFG. CO., -:- HILLSDALE, MICH. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 
The Gibbes Machinery Co., Columbia, S. C. 
BoE. Avery & Sons, New Orleans and Memphis. 
McGowin-Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala. 


























Is the San Jose Scale destroying your Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums 
and other Fruit Trees? Then do away with the evil smell- 
ing and unpleasant Lime Sulphur washes and use :- 


SCHNARR’S INSECTICIDE 1 to 20 


Tested by the Alabama Experiment Station and found 
Effective Against Seale, Easy to Mix, Pleasant to Use and Economieal. 


Sule meen Station in 50c per gal. 
Write us for information and quotation on 
larger and smaller quantities, 
VAN ANTWERP’S SEED STORE, Mobile, Ala. 
INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT 
AT LOUISIANA,MO. 


rT TREES Since 1316 


Grand NewYear Book 


1914—just printed; shows fruits in actual colofs and size. 
orchard information. Tells what, when and how to plant. 


STARK DELICIOUS TM: Most tnazizz Aovte 


Production in Two Centuries 
(Trade-Mark) 


is fully described—its glorious record of twerty years in the American orchard is accu- 
rately given. No ne with room for a single tree can afford to be without this marvelous 
fruit. Of exquisite flavor—large, brilliant, waxy red. The bockis free. Write for it. 


Stark Bros. Nurseries and Orchards Co., Box 128, Louisiana, Mo. 














Price: 














Full of valuable 
Mailed Free. 











TWO BIG WINNERS 
$1400 to $2900 the Acre 


Eeing made on them by others. Our 63rd semi-annual 
Free catalogue gives their name and address. Get it and 
writethem, Youcan do likewise. Tells also What, When, 
and How To Plant (the secret of success) in all fruits, orna- 
mentals, etc. Saves half if you wish to buy Trees or Plants, 


NEVER STOP: The Wonderful Ever 
Bearing Strawberry 


Fruits April to Nov. Exquisite flavor. Heavy 
Bearer. Resultof 30 years test of over 5000 
varieties in the Natural Home of the Straw- 


NEVA-MYSS: Earliest of All Peaches 


Fetches Big prices by ripening in May. 
Large deep red, delicious. Fruits freely at 2, 
heavily at3 years old. Carefully bred cross 
1 ‘ a : bet ween early ripener and late persistent 
berry. Ripening in off season sells like hot} bloomer. Enough blooms always escape frost 
cakes to seekers of the very best. to make full crop, 

CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., 207 R. R. St., Kittrell, N. C. 
Largest Shippers of Strawberry Plants in the World, 
BEES PB Si SES 











Deaton’s I» *| ative pang orate Bred 
enty Years 


TWO EARS and BIG EARS 


Won prizes at eight exhibitions. Sample ear by 
Parcel Post for 20c. 75c per peck, $250 per bushel. 


JOHN DEATON, Carthage, N. C. 








‘Peach and Apple) 
‘Trees 2c and Up 


| Hubbard 











Sor Bigger Crops Use Mixson’s High-Grade Seeds 
Best for truck farm or garden. Specially suitable for Southern soils and cli- 
mate—prtoduce greater yields. No better seeds grown or sold. Beans, Cucumbers, 
Cabbage, Corn, Sorghum, Cotton and other seeds of guaranteed vitality. Write 
to-day for descriptive catalog and price list. Address 


W. H. MIXSON SEED CO., Charleston, South Carolina 1 








COW PEAS WANTED 


Mail Samples. 

and price. 

LOUISVILLE SEED CO., 
Dept. P. F. LOUISVILLE, KY. 





State quantity 


Plum, Pear, Cherry, Strawberry, 


ete.—Cataleg Free. 
Tennessee Nursery Co., 


Box 77. Cleveland, Tena | 





It pays to be good—I once tried it Elbert 














When Writing to Advertisers, Mention The Progressive Farmer. 





BETTER WORK—LESS COST 
By Using Flying Dutchman Implements 
Best Ever Strcicr to handle end at the 


same time light draft and do the best 
work. In addition to all the modem 
improvements of Foot Lift, High Lift, 
Wheel Control, they are equipped with 
Acme Soft Center Shares. 

These Shares are guaranteed. against 
breakage and are also capable of being 
re-tempered any number of times, thus 
insuring a keen, sharp cutting edge and 
easy plowing. 


Cotton and Corn Planter 


It is driven direct from the axle—the Reliable 
drop is uniform and sure, and can be 
regulated to any amount of seed. Pan Durable 
wheels cannot clog and the peculiarly 
shaped tire insures their following ridges 
perfectly. The Fertilizer Attachment 
distributes up to 600 Ibs. per acre. The bottom 
plate revolves, insuring a steady flow of fertil- 
izer. No caking—no choking of fertilizer. 


Moline Reversible Disc Harrow 


This Harrow is one of the-strongest and most conven- 
ient farm tools ever built. Not only is the frame low 
and close to the discs, but the levers are 
short for orchard work. The Gangs may 
be easily tilted to do any sort of work and 
can be quickly reversed without removing 
them from frame, to throw the soil in 
instead of out 

Tongue Truck furnished as an extra at 

slight additional cost. 


Raleigh, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Columbia, S.C. Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHERN MOLINE PLOW CO. 
Dept. 10 NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept. 10 MOLINE, ILL. 


Stocks carried in warehouses at 





Corn Crop Insurance 


BY THE usE OF AVERY PLANTERS 


The positive feed kind 
—with or without fertil- 


MISS DIXIE 


izer attachment, we 
GUARANTEE perfect 
planting. They drop one 
or more grains at a 
time and any distance 
from: six to. thirty-six 
inches apart, as your 
planting conditions de- 
mand. 
Each grain placed at 
an even depth, the press 
wheel firmly packs the 
moist soil around the seed: this re- 
tards evaporation and advances its 
germination several days, seodues | 
ing a strong, heaithv plant. A good 
start is half the race. 
AVERY PLANTERS insure a 
perfect stand and this you. must 
have to make a full crop. 
All steel construction, solid and 


Feed is positive, no skipping, dou- 
ble pitman drive, no lost motion. 
Hopper is hinged and’ removable. 
No bolts to loosen.- You simply lift 
it off. Gears easily inspected. 

Easy to operate: the depth of 
planting and covering can be reg- 
ulated instantly without stopping; 
automatically thrown out of gear at 
strong, they withstand the strain of end of row, no waste of seed or fer- 
continuous everyday work. Axle | tilizer on turning rows. 
and drive shaft made of rolled steel. Plates for different distances and 


for any kind of seed; can 
SHAWNEE, Jr. 


be changed in 30 seconds’ 
time. 

We build a planter for 
every use—one, two or 
three row. For cotton. 
corn, peas, sorghum, milo 
maize and other seeds. 

Ask. vour dealer for an 
Avery planter and accept 
no other. 

Write for our FARM 
YEAR BOOK. Mailed free 
on request. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Louisville, Ky. 


(Incorporated.) 


| Intemperance; 





Every fruit grower, gardener and farmer who reads this paper should geta copy of this 
free book. Describes Allen’s true-to-name varieties and gives valuable information on 
How to Grow Big Luscious Strawberries. 
Hundreds of standard varieties of carefully grown Strawberries, Blackberries, Rasp- 
berries and other small fruits for every soil and climate. For 29 years Allen's plants 
have been leaders. All plants shipped from carefully selected fresh stock and packed 
to arrive in good condition. Write today for THE 1914 BERRY BOOK, 
W. F. ALLEN 121 Market Street Salisbury, Md. 
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Our Farmers Union Page. 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 
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FARMERS, COME TO RALEIGH, FEBRUARY 13-15 





Great Meeting of North Carolina Conference for 


Social Service 


Should Attract Best Farmers From All Over North Carolina 


| To the Farmers of North Carolina: 
HE attention of our farmers 
should be directed to the magnifi- 
cent program of the North Carolina 
Conference for Social Service to be 
held in Raleigh, February 13, 14, 15. 
This ‘meeting is to be devoted to 
the consideration of the big con- 
| structive tasks of building up North 
| Carolina and her people, and our ru- 
| ral problems come in for a large 
share of attention. Every thought- 
ful farmer and especially every man 
who is in any position of leadership 
among farmers, will be interested 
and inspired by the sessions, and our 
| farmers will gain by attending and 
making their influence felt in all the 
great matters affecting the welfare 
of the State. 
We urge a large attendance. 





The 


| program speaks for itself, and Gov. 


Craig voices what must be a general 
sentiment when he says of it: 


“T doubt whether any meeting 
has ever been held in North Car- 
olina with such a comprehensive 
and constructive program for 
the general upbuilding of our 
State and its people. Every pa- 
triotic North Carolinian, and es- 
pecially every earnest church 
member, ought totry to at- 
tend.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. A. GRAHAM, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
H. Q. ALEXANDER, 
President State Farmers Union. 


Program of Sessions 
Friday Morning, February 13 


10:00—Invocation—Rev, L. S. Massey, Ed- 
itor Christian Advocate, Raleigh. 

Welcome to. Raleigh—Gov. Locke Craig, 
Honorary President. 4 
. 10:20—Secretary’s Report: A Campaign 
for a Thousand Members—Warren H. Book- 
er, Acting Secretary. 

10:30—Five-minute Reports of Committee 
| Chairmen, on the following subjects: Church 
| and Social Service; Federation and Exten- 
| sion Work; Illiteracy, Colleges and _ So- 
| cial Service; Juvenile Offenders; Reform- 
atories; Public Health; Dependent Children, 





| Orphans, Deaf Mutes, Blind; Feeble-minded- 


ness and Eugenics; Improvement of Country 
Life; Industrial Conditions and Child Lat or; 
Prisons and Prison Reforms; Alcoholism and 
Negro Problem; Judicial Re- 
Industrial and International Arbitra- 
Economics and Poverty; Women and 
Social Service; Insanity and Asylums, Men- 
tal Hygiene; Moral Conditions, Social Hy- 
giene, 


forms, 
tion; 


Friday Afternoon, February 13—Developing 


Our Rural Population 


3:15—President’s Address: “What Must 
We Do to Develop a Great Rural Civilization 
in North Carolina?’’—Clarence Poe, Raleigh. 

4:00—Importance of Community Surveys: 
Diagnosis Before Treatment—W, J. Shuford, 
Hickory. 

4:30—Three Things Needed for Our Rural 
Development——Hon. E. L. Daughtridge, 
Rocky Mount, N. C., Chairman North Caro- 
lina Commission of Agricultural Inquiry. 

4:45—Developing Genuine Community Life 
in Country Neighborhoods—J. Z. Green, State 
Lecturcr Farmers’ Union, Marshville. 

5:05—The Development of Our Mountain 

Horace Kephart, author of “Our 

Southern Highlanders,’’ Bryson City. 
5:30—Informal teception by Woman’s 
Club, 


People—Mir. 


Friday Night, February 13 
‘In order to give its members an opportuni- 
ty to hear the world-renowned musicians, 
Mme. Melba and Jan Kubelik, the Confer- 
ence will hold no night session, 


Saturday Morning, February 14—Health, 


Edueation and Morals 


9:30—Making Our Courts and Prisons Re- 
form as Well as Punish—Judge G. H. Has- 
tings, Winston-Salem, 

9:50—A Campaign Against Adult Illiter- 
acy—Hon. J. Y. Joyner, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

10:10—Making Our Schools Train for Pro- 
ductiveness and Efficiency—W. S. Crosby, 
Educational Secretary State Farmers’ Union, 
Charlotte, 

10:30—An Anti-Tuberculosis Campaign and 
the Duty of the Church—wW. §&. Rankin, Sec- 
retary, State Board of Health. 

10:50—What Can Our Women Do in the 

| State’s Upbuilding?—Dr. Delia Dixon-Car- 
roll, Raleigh. p 
11:10—The Guilford County Public 

Law: It Must Be Made State-wide 
| M. Seales, Greensboro. : 
| 41:30—The Mission of Beauty inta State's 
Civilization — Mrs. John VanLandingham, 
Charlotte. 


Morals 
Hon. A, 





Programs for Local Unions 
FEBRUARY 
“How Can We Cooperate This Year in 
Buying Feedstuffs, Fertilizers, Machin- 
ery, and Supplies, and in Avoiding the 
Credit and Mortgage Systems?” 
MARCH 
(1) “Are Our County Public 
Work, Public Road Work, 
Health Work Properly Managed? If 
ie What Reforms Are Needed?” 
(2) “What Can We Do to Geta G 
Fair Next Fall?” a 


School 
and Public 











11:50-1:00—Report of Resolutions Commit- 
tee, ete, 


Saturday Afternoon, February 14—Industrial 
and Urban Problems; Plans for a Public 
Awakening 


3:00—Improving Conditions of Our Indus- 
trial Population—W,. H. Swift, Greensboro. 
3:20—North Carolina Towns and Cities 
Must Plan for the Future—R, D. W. Connor, 
Raleigh, 3 
3:40—A State-wide Civic Service Week: 
Its Possibilities—E. K, Graham, Acting Pres- 
ident State University, Chapel Hill. 
4:00—Address: ‘“‘The Mother a Social 
vant’’—Mrs. Annie Steéle Richardson, 
tional Congress of Mothers. 
4;25—Election of Officers; 
ness; Adjournment, 


Ser- 
Na- 


General Busi- 


Saturday Night, February 14 


8:00—First of All, the New Birth of the 
Soul—Message from Bishop Robert Strange, 

8:10—Interdenominational Christian Co- 
operation: A North Carolina Example—A, 
W. McAlister, President Greensboro -Inter- 
Church Association. 

8:45—Inter-Church Association Extension 
—Rev. Dr. Melton Clark, Greensboro, 

8:55—Survey and Local Church and Social 
Service Convention as Preliminaries—Rev. 
E. J. Harold, Secretary, Greensboro Inter- 
Church Association, 

9:0@5—Church and. Social Service League 
for Every City and Town in North Carolina, 
W. H. Swift. 


Sunday Morning, February 15 


Sermons on “The Church and Social Ser- 
vice,” in Raleigh Pulpits—(List of ministers 
announced later), 


Sunday Afternoon February 15—Mass Meet- 
ing on “The Church and Social Service” 


(Rev. Neal Le 
Presiding.) 

3:20—Address: Rev. Dr. John 
Pastor First M. E. Church, 
Worth, Texas, Chairman, 
cial Service Committee,”’ 
ical Congress. 

4:00—Address:. Dr. Shailer Matthews, Chi- 
cago University, President Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. 

4:40—Summary and Resolutions: Dr, 
L. Poteat, Wake Forest College, — 


Anderson, Winston-Salem, 


A. Rice, 
South, Fort 

“Church and So- 
Southern Sociolog- 


Ww. 





COLLECTIVE BUYING OF 
FERTILIZERS 


What to Do With the Blank Sent to 
Your Local Secretary 
HERE has been sent out from the 
office of the Secretary: of the 
Farmers’ Union to the local secretar-_ 
ies a blank with the heading ‘‘Farm- 
ers’ Union Cooperative Contract.’’ 
This is an ‘‘order blank’’ to be used 
by the members of a local Union in 
making up orders for fertilizers. 

The first six blank lines are in- 
tended for the names of the mem- 
bers, called the ‘‘buyers.’’ The sec- 
ond .four blank lines are intended 
for the kind and number of tons of 
fertilizer wanted by the “buyers.” 
This will show the total number of 
tons of the different grades of fertil- 
izers and fertilizer materials, num- 
ber of tons of each kind, wanted by 
each ‘“‘buyer,’’ Mr. A—, or Mr. B—. 
The secretary or agent of the local 
will enter the individual orders in a 
book kept for that purpose. 

The next two blank lines are in- 
tended for the ‘“‘price.’’ It is not ex- 
pected that the prices can be given 
explicitly per ton of .the different 
grades and materials but simply 
prices guaranteed to be as good 15 
those obtained by the State Union, 
which can be secured by writing the 
Carolina Warehouse, Inc., Greens- 
boro, N. C.; or prices guaranteed to 
be as good as generally obtain on 
the same grade of goods in that lo- 
cality.. Members assume*no risk in 
buying on a guaranteed price. 








Saturday, January 31, 1914.] 


Farmers must learn to have more 
confidence in each other if local busi- 
ness cooperation is to be successful. 
Confidence must be cultivated and 
one of the best ways to do it is for 
every man to be worthy of trust. The 
most successful county Unions in the 
State conduct the fertilizer business 
in strictest secrecy, not giving prices 
to buyers until pay day. 

On the next three lines of this 
“eontract’ the “terms” are to be 
stated. Then comes two lines for 
“date and terms of delivery,’ and 
one for ‘‘place of delivery.” 

This contract is supposed to be en- 
tered into between the members of a 
local Union and the business agent of 
the county Union. When all the lo- 
cal unions of a county place their or- 
ders with the same agent he can most 
certainly get better prices than could 
be obtained by one local or individ- 
pal buyer. This is cooperative, col- 
lective buying. 

A drummer who is traveling for a 
jobbing house in Richmond told the 
writer that he could not sell to a cer- 
tain large merchant in Charlotte be- 
cause this merchant, who has a dozen 
stores, bought in such large quanti- 
ties that he went direct to the manu- 
facturers and secured jobbers’ prices. 
The farmers can eliminate all middle 
men in the buying of fertilizers if 
they will stand together and place 
their orders collectively through the 
game agent. 

If one of these “order blanks” is 
not sufficient for any local Union oth- 
ers may be written in this general 
form. 

We would again impress upon the 
membership that harmony in spirit 
and cooperation in action are abso- 
lutely essential, mot only to the 
growth and efficiency of the Farmers’ 
Union but to the greatest happiness 
and prosperity of the people of every 
community. The community life 
chain is made up of links, the men 
and women of the community and no 
chain is stronger than its weakest 
link. Are you a source of strength or 
of weakness? 

Fraternally, 
H. Q. ALEXANDER. 

President North Carolina State 

Farmers’ Union, Matthews, N. C. 


PURPOSES OF THE FARMERS’ 
UNION 





V.To Teach Marketing, Grading 
and Domestic Economy 


RECENT letters I have spoken of 
some of the principles of the 
Farmers’ Union. In this article I 

desire to speak of other cardinal ten- 
ets of the order. One of the most vital 
of these is “To Teach the Farmers 
the Classification of Crops, Domestic 
Economy and the Process of Market- 
ing.” 

One of the chief troubles with a 
great many farmers, at least in some 
sections of the State and in all parts 
of the country for that matter, and 
one that has very badly| handicapped 
them in their work has been the ab- 
solute lack of any classification what- 
@ver, They have gone on from year 
te year simply content to keep on do- 
ing the very same thing which the 
father and the grandfather did before 
them, not stopping to think of nor 
Tealize the many advantages that 
come from a proper classification of 
their crops. Let me here suggest 
that this topic is always a timely one 
for discussion at the local and county 
Union meetings, and it would be well 
to select the speakers for this subject 
at the meeting prior to’ the one at 
Which it is to come before the body, 
and in the selection of these speak- 
fs it would be well, too, to take 
those who have been the most suc- 
@essful along this particular line of 
Work so that their experience and ob- 
Servation may be helpful to those 
Who have not given the matter much 
thought or attention. Object lessons 
@nd concrete examples always have 
the effect of producing an interest 


‘@nd much oftener lead to investiga- 


s 


sa 


tion than would a mere statement of 
@ principle or a theory. 


Domestic Economy 


NE of the most important matters 
connected with the home is the 
study and the application of the 
principles of domestic economy. It 
is very pleasing to note with what at- 
tention the most prominent educators 
of the day are now considering this 
subject. Text books on this. question 
are being published frequently by the 
leading school-book publishers, and 
Boards of Education and School 
Trustees almost everywhere are 
adopting these for use in the schools, 
both public and private, some of them 
making their use in the elmentary 
schools compulsory. 


In my opinion it would be an ex- 
cellent thing for the Farmers’ Union 
to incorporate this in their platform 
and to stress its importance in season 
and out of season. Provision should 
be made by the proper authorities for 
the adoption two years hence for use 
in the public schools of the State of 
some book treating of the elementary 
principles of domestic economy, and 
to insure the study of this book by 
the teachers, they should be required 
to pass successfully an examination 
on the subject before being granted a 
license to teach in any school in the 
State. 


There is vastly more in this ques- 
tion of domestic economy than many 
who live on the farm would on first 
thought realize. The wasteful and 
injudicious expenditure of both time 
and labor on the farm is one of the 
serious problems that must be reck- 
oned with by those who would make 
farm life remunerative. Frugality in 
the expenditure of money is not the 
only means of practicing economy in 
the home. The science of household 
affairs or of domestic management 
includes many other things as well 
and it is of all these that we would 
have the children who are now in the 
schools made familiar. Some one has 
said that the average American fam- 
ily in its wasteful extravagance throws 
away enough to support an entire 
family in many countries of the old 
world. It is this tendency toward 
wastefulness in our homes that needs 
to be checked, and the addition of 
this subject to our common-school 
curriculum would do much to bring 
this condition about. 


The Process of Marketing 


Tt perhaps more than any other 
field, offers the greatest oppor- 
tunities for effective missionary work. 
If there is any one particular thing 
transcendently above and beyond all 
things else it is undoubtedly this one 
thing of marketing. In many in- 
stances the products of the farm have 
been recklessly thrown upon a con- 
gested market at any and at all times 
without prudence or the exercise of 
judgment or forethought, utterly re- 
gardless of what other producers in 
the same community had to sell or 
when they desired to sell. Innumer- 
able instances might be given where- 
by concert of action on the part of 
the farmers instead of selling at a 
sacrifice, handsome profits might 
have been realized. 


It is not so much cooperation in 
buying that counts as it is cooperation 
in selling. If the members of the or- 
ganization undertsood this question 
of cooperative selling and would 
really and truly cooperate it would 
not be a great while until the pro- 
ducer would obtain a little more 
nearly an equitable price for the pro- 





ducts of his labor. It has been said 
that the producer gets only about 35 | 
cents on the dollar for his crops as a | 
whole. Cannot some means be de- 
vised by which so many middlemen | 
may be eliminated and thus give to! 
the producer and consumer alike a | 
large part of the remaining 65 cents? 
This problem has been solved at 
least in part by some communities | 
very much to their advantage, and 
may we not hope that the day is not | 
far distant when the problem here | 


shall have been solved satisfactorily 
to both producer and consumer. 

In some future articles I shall deal 
with other purposes and principles of 
the organization. Cc. C. W. 





TRAP-NESTING POULTRY 


A Clear Explanation of Trap-nesting 
and What It Accomplishes 


E HAVE had so many inquiries 

about trap-nesting that we 
thought a brief description of the op- 
eration might be interesting to some 
poultry raisers. 

While trap-nesting will not cause 
a hen to lay more eggs, it will, if 
properly followed up, result in a very 
much better scoring flock. The 
scales and Babcock test eliminate the 
star boarder cows; likewise, the trap- 
nest eliminates the loafer hen, thus 
lopping off her uselessness in that 
generation and leaving room for a 
better successor. 

The method, briefly, is to place a 
band with a certain number on the 
leg of each hen considered good 
enough to breed for hatching eggs. 

Our egg sheet is made up as fol- 
lows: Take a large sheet of type- 
writer paper and check with a ruler 
and lead pencil 31 perpendicular 
lines, and as many horizontal as you 
have hens to trap; mark the days of 
the month in the checks at the top, 
and the numbers of the fowls at the 
Teft end, thus: 


PRIZE-WINNING WHITE ROCK 





should be inclosed with wire or slats, 
thus making it light, so the hen will 
try to get out of this compartment, 
thus avoiding trampling upon, and 
perhaps breaking the new laid egg. 
For the same reason the back part, or 
the nest proper, should be dark. It 
should also be well provided with dry 
sawdust, chaff, cut straw or some 
such material to keep the egg clean 
and avoid breaking it when dropped. 

It does not require a high order of 
ingenuity to build a suitable trap- 
nest; we build them in batteries, hav- 
ing them open at both the trap and 
nest end. 

Our simplest nest is hard to de- 
scribe. In fact, it is simply a thin 
piece of board cut once in two and 
hinged together in such a manner 
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No. 7 x|xX/X 

All nests are so arranged that when 
the hen enters, she, by some means, 
closes the entrance after her, thus 
locking herself in, where she is com- 
pelled to remain until the attendant 
comes along, which at our place is 
about once every two hours. He sees 
at a glance when a trap is closed, 
opens it, writes the number of the 
band which is on the hen’s leg upon 
the egg with a lead pencil, places the 
egg in his receptacle with the others 
and liberates the hen, and again sets 
the trap. In the evening, when all 
the eggs are in, a dating stamp and 
the monthly egg sheet are brought 
out, and each hen is given credit for 
the egg she has laid that day. Only 
eggs from the highest scoring hens 
are set. We do not set eggs from 
hens averaging less than 20 eggs in 
30 days up to the time of setting the 
incubators. Many, of course, do very 
much better than this. . 

All good cockerels from the high- 
est scoring hens are saved as breed- 
ers, as it is now a pretty well estab- 
lished fact that the hen transmits 
her laying power to her granddaugh- 
ter through her son. 

The above is a record of hen No. 7, 
and shows that she has been doing 
very well indeed, having laid 21 eggs 
in 24 days. 

The numbers are simply taken off 
the eggs and credited to the hen with 
the same number on the record sheet. 

A word as to traps: There must 
be two compartments. The one 
where the hen enters should be long 
enough to allow for all the parts of 
the trap, either open or closed; it 
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that the hen in walking over it, closes 
it by her weight. 

We have another with outer screen 
doors hinged at the top, and tripped 
by a wire; this is known as the Cor- 
nell pattern. 

A simple way is to hinge the light 
slat or screen door at the top, holding 
it open with a stick set in such a man- 
ner that the hen, when well through 
it, will brush the supporting stick 
from under, thus allowing the door to 
drop shut; and it is a good idea to 
have the stick pivoted in such a man- 
ner that it will, in falling, lock the 
door shut. W. W. SHAY. 

Cruso, N. C. 





Sometimes the Case in America 


The trouble in Ireland is that our farmers 
won't read, and expect to have all the knowl- 
edge orally imparted to them. Every coop- 
erative society in Ireland should have its 
library of books dealing with farming in all 
its branches, care of stock, dairying, tillage, 
purchase, sale and organization. Lacking 
such books and the knowledge in them our 
farmers have no breadth of view and cannet 
economically see beyond their own parish, 
and sometimes they cannot see straight as to 
what is going on there.—Irish Homestead 





TI am @ reader of your paper and think 
that it ig the best agricultural paper that I 
ever saw. The fact that you are able to get 
out such & high class paper is strong proof 
that you have the confidence and good wilt 
of a large circle of intelligent readers,—S. D, 
Pitts, Menlo, Ga. 
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Bermuda Grass Seed! 
Finest de—high germination. Raised in 
Yuma Valley, Arizona; best Bermuda grass 
ae T ny Be 7) ly 40c 
e' n 

Fae bet toe Prices, Pe 
. O. on, 

livery. Gets sample and try it, Order 4 


f f 
R. G. STITT, (Srorsset taaed Berna 














Make Big Money from Your Trees 


Farquhar Saw Mills are strong, durably constructed. 
Made in four sizes with choice of three standard feeds. 


New 1914 Catalog—FREE 


It illustrates and describes the saw mill you should buy. 
Write us today for catalog and we will show you why you 
should install a Farquhar—the standard for over 58 years. 


A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. 
Box 619, York, Pa. 


We also manufacture En- 

Gms. Boilers, Threshers, 

is, Cultivators, Potato 

Diggers and Hydraulic 
Cider Presses. 












































Plain or Fertilizer Styles. 
Runners, Single or Double 
Dics. Flat and Edge Drop 
im} Plateswitheach SuperiorPlan- 
mi ter. Hoppers easily closed; 

} always right, no matter when, 
how or where dropped. Cen- 
ter Reel—Self-Winding; Cen- 
ter Lift— Perfect Balance. 
Automatic Throw-Out. Two, 
three, or four Kernels to Hill 
Without Changing Plates. 
Self-Adjusting Valves. Ac- 
curate Drop. Also furnished 
as a Two-Row Corn Drill. 
Simplicity andGreatStrength. 

If you think of buying a Corn 
Planter, be sure and send for 
the Superior Corn Planter 
Folder and then goto yourimple- } 
ment dealer and insist on seeing 
the Superior—“The Name Tells 
a True Story.” 

Remember, the Superior is 
eold under such a warranty that 
you run no risk in buying. 


Twconrongres 
? 


Sprmerzex, Onto, U.S.A. 








For wet weather,— 
dry clothes 
comfort 


wear Tower's 


j Fish Brand 
- REFLEX 
SLICKER 


It is all you want, or 


can get, in @ rough 
and ready service coat. 
waterproof 
and strong at every point. 
at your 
$3.00 dealer’s 


A. 5. sat Co, Wentiied TOWER'S 


















Get 
@ good fence at price of cheap 
one. Buy Open Hearth Steel 
Wire (Double Galvanized.) 


Direct from Factory 


Lasts a vor gar Goow eg pies 
represented. Our catalogue is full o 
Goin, pouty tence ‘sox fence sense—full of bargains— it'll 
help you to buy right. Send postal 
Special price on Gal- for it tod 
vanized Barb Wire 'F ne 


Tiger Fence Co. "ti Clarksville, Tenn. 


' Prices Per Rod 
26-in. hog fence.....$0.14 


















Milne’s Stump 
and Tree Puller 


clears a two-acre circle with one sitting—pulls stumps, 
green trees and hedges quick and easy. You can 
. trees faster than you can cut them 
eaving the land clear for cultivation. 
All Steel Combination Stump Puller 
Unbreakable—handy—rapid—powerful. The only ma- 
chine on the market that can be set either stump- 
anchored or self-anchored. Double, Triple and Seat. 
ruple Attachments, Also Rotary Power Attachment 
for sawing, grinding, ete. Write for free catalogue. 


MILNE MFG. CO.,878 Ninth St., Monmouth, Ill. 























Remember that when you buy of 
Progressive Farmer advertisers you 
get a square deal. We guarantee 
this, if when you write them you say: 
“I saw your ad. in The Progressive 
Farmer which guarantees all its ad- 
vertisers.”” 





ADVERTISING IN THE POULTRY BUSINESS 


Success Requires First Something Good to Advertise; The Proper 
Mediums for Advertising; Using the Parcel Post 





raising poultry and quite another 
proposition to succeed in dispos- 
ing of the product. One may succeed 
at one and make a failure at the 
other. It takes both to make a suc- 
cess in the poultry business, or in any 
other business. 

One must first of all have some 
good pure-bred stock for sale. Sell 
out the mixed breed gradually, and 
select one of the many fine breeds, 
such as Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 
Rhode Island Reds or Rocks; some 
ail-purpose fowl is best as a rule. Get 
the best stock you can find to start 
with. After getting a start in some 
good breed, keep it up to the best 
standard by eating or selling for the 
market the poorest specimens. Keep 
no runt or off-color or defective bird, 
for it spoils the flock and is a poor ad- 
vertisement. Have only one kind in 
a yard. It makes a beautiful sight to 
have a fine flock of pure-bred fowls 
all of one kind on the lawn or in the 
barnyard. The passerby is charmed 
and that is the first advertisement. 
One must really have something to 
advertise, get a description of a per- 
fect type of the breed you raise, then 
breed to it. Attend all fairs, poultry 
shows and poultry institutes in order 
to learn all you can about this breed 
and how to bring it to perfection. 
Breed for good layers as well as for 
good looking fowls. Set eggs from 
your best laying hens and line breed 
them. You can get a toe punch for a 
few cents and mark the chicks from 
certain hens by punching the web be- 
tween certain toes and writing down 
the record. This hole will not grow 
up but will grow larger so you can 
always tell this fowl and know its 
ancestry. 


[ IS one thing to make a success in 


Where to Advertise 


F YOU want to sell to farmers the 
farm journal is the best medium 
for advertising. A good up-to-date 
farm paper will reach the best class 
of farmers and the other class would 
not be progressive enough to buy 
pure-bred fowls, or pay much for 
them if they were to make a pur- 
chase. One can sell almost anything 
that is desirable by advertising in a 
high-class farm paper. If one wants 
to reach the fancier.the poultry jour- 
nal is a fine medium for’ advertising. 
People who take a poultry journal 
are those directly interested in poul- 
try and they are generally willing to 
pay a fancy price for a fancy speci- 
men. It is -a good plan to keep a 
breeder’s card in one or more leading 
papers of your section the year round, 
or at least when you have something 
for sale. If you have much to dispose 
of you will also want a good display 
advertisement through the busiest 
season of sale, or the whole year if 
your supply for sale will justify. It 
is better to have a large display ad- 
vertisement with a cut of what is for 
sale in one issue, rather than an in- 
significant advertisement in for a 
longer time. If one wishes to build 
up a demand for his blooded poultry 
he must advertise. One is ready to 
say he cannot afford it. It would be 
more correct to say he cannot afford 
not to advertise. He can add the cost 
of advertising to the price of the sale 
and then not lose the cost. One can 
keep a breeder’s card in one or more 
papers that are good advertising me- 
diums and sell the pure-bred stock at 
a good profit rather than depend upon 
the local market for sales. 


Using the Parcel Post 


HE parcel post is a boon to the 
farmer. He can have his market 

50 miles or 150 miles away and add 
the postage to the selling price and 
then deliver eggs for eating or hatch- 
ing purposes. Of course one cannot 
sell all eggs and fowls for breeders, 











but whatever is sold this way brings 





By J, W. Beeson, Meridian, Miss. 





a higher price and brings up the 
profit. Do not sell the eggs or breed- 
ers too low. After culling closely 
and breeding carefully they are 
worth more. Eggs for eating ought 
to be carefully assorted, kept very 
clean, and selected according to size 
and color. Put all white eggs togeth- 
er and all brown eggs in a different 
package. Put large eggs together 
and use the smallest ones or odd- 
shaped ones or the one with two yel- 
lows at home, if you need eggs. It 
spoils the sale to have all sorts mixed 
together. Never sell a dirty egg or 
a bad egg. It pays to guarantee 
every egg. If you live near a large 
town or hotel, build up a fancy trade 
at an advanced price. Putting eggs 
in cartons, one dozen in a package, 
with the name of the farm printed on 
the package, guaranteeing the eggs, 
will enable you to get five cents or 
10 cents above the market price by 
selling to careful customers. The 
eartons cost only a little over a half 
cent each. 

Our Woman’s College Poultry 
Farm has tried the above plan with 
good success, It never sells eggs for 
eating purposes during the breeding 
season, but when that time is over it 
has to seek a market for its products, 
during school vacation. It has found 
that by careful handling and grading, 
packing in cartons of one dozen each, 
it can find markets when others fail. 
At first they told us, “An egg is an 
egg.” But when we began to guar- 
antee every egg to be good or replac- 
ed as the weather became warm, they 
prefer to pay from five cents to 10 
cents a dozen above market price for 
fresh laid eggs. 

One must advertise in various 
ways to make a success. First, have 
something that will attract, then let 
the people know about it. This Col- 
lege farm has shipped breeding stock 
and eggs for hatching to nearly all 
the states in the Union, also to Mexi- 
co, Panama and Cuba. We took 12 
White Orpingtons and raised enough 
fancy chickens from them for breed- 
ers in one year to make $500, if all 
the stock had been sold. We kept 
the best specimens for our own 
breeders and rate them at the price at 
which we sold the other specimens. 

We did this by advertising. We do 
not often succeed that well, but our 
advertising nearly always brings re- 
sults. We must advertise if we ex- 
pect to sell. 





The Tennessee Way 


(Concluded from page 6) 


the best grain crops for the winter. 
I have a regular ration for my chicks, 
but for my hens, I feed corn meal, 
wheat middlings, wheat bran, beef- 
scraps, cracked grain wheat, char- 
coal, corn hearts and a little cotton- 
seed meal. 

4. The water question. There is 
but one answer to this, and that is 
plenty of good pure water or skim 
milk before the chicks at all times. 

5. I keep all of my pullets after I 
cull them out for winter layers. 

6. The parasites. Mites are my 
big trouble. They are the smallest, 
but they do more harm than a larger 
parasite can do. I call them the 
sneaking bug, for they hide in day 
time, but at night it makes a fellow 
think someone is in his chicken 
house, getting chickens. My remedy 
is to spray with hot soapsuds, pretty 
strong. Everything about the chick- 
en house is sprayed. I change my 
nest straw every two weeks. 

Keep clean from mites, lice, filth, 
nest bugs and anything that will 
bring disease. P. A. BRYANT. 

Tyner, Tenn. 





Our Reference Special, February 14, will be 







































Proven by tests to be the most durable 
wire produced. Heavily Galvanized with 
PURE ZINC. Sixty different styies and 
heights, each a satisfying-quality fence. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 


Be hod own merchant and put the 
Dealer’s Profit in your own pocket 
where it belongs. The followingarea 
few of our big values: 

26-inch Hog Fence, »~* 14c. per rod. 

41-inch Farm Fence,» + 2ic. per rod. 

48-inch Poultry Fence, = 22%6c. per rod. 

Special Barbed Wire, $1.40 per 80-rod Spool. 
Sold on 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. Get in with 
the shrewd buyers by sending for our 
big free Catalogue. It’s full of fence 
bargains. Write for it today. 


COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 72 Winchester, Indiana 


Ate of OPEN HEARTH STEEL WIRE. 


aie call 
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Solid or Cutaway Discs 


You can save half the time and labor till- 
ing your land with a Fetzer 4-section Disc 
Harrow. One man and 4 horses operate 
safely a 28 Disc size, doing as much work 
as 2 men, 6 horses and 2 ordinary-harrows. 
Figure what that means in dollars-saving 
to you? Ask forthe proof. Let us tell you 
some straight facts about Discs and good 
Discing. One customer writes: “I made 
$5 more per acre with a Fetzer by Double- 
ee gy ’ If you have any farming in- 
terest, it is important you should have the 
Facts. Write today for Free Book No.,203 


~~ THE WM. FETZER CO., Springfield, Il. . 
N 

















CAROLINA G22 SHINGLES 
METAS 
They greatly increase the value and ap- 
are any building. Heavily em- 
Eossed, either painted or galvanized. The 
Fare metal used in their making insures 
ifetime service. Fire—, wind—and water- 


proof, Lock perfectly without soldering. 


IMustrated Catalog FREE 
Learn all about our products and the 
superiority of “NO-CO-RO” Metal. A 
postcard will bring it. 
THE CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Box 110, Wilmingten, N. C. 


Gicka 


Mulcher 
and Seeder 


A mulcher, smoothing harrow, cultivator, 
weeder andseeder—allin one. Forms dust mulch 
—a blanket of ioose soil—preventing soil harden- 
ing and moisture escaping. Increases yield of 
corn, potatoes, oats, wheat, etc. Kills weeds. 
Has flat teeth, especially adapted to form mulch, 
Lever and pressure spring control depth of teeth, 





Write for 
Free Catalog 

















Sold with or without seeding boxes for grass 
seed, alfalfa, oats, etc. Teeth cover the seed. 
Adapted for a large variety of work. Three 
sizes, 8, 10 and 12 ft. Shipment ~ 

from branch near you. 


Write us today. 


EUREKA MOWER CO. 
Box 786, Utica, N. ¥. 














Many Tools in One 


TRUCKER’S machine. Inits complete form, 
will open furrow, spread fertilizer (wet or dry), 
sow corn, beans or peas in a groove (continuous oF 
in hills), cover and mark the next row in one 
operatiom or can do any of this work separately. 


: Trucker’s 
AGE izisz 
JRON Machine 


can be purchased and used separately a5 
h seeder, row maker, row marker, side 
dresser, furrower (two or three rows), 
asparagus ridger and leveler, or asa cotton 
planter. Ask your dealer about this 
§ machine and write us 
for descriptive fold- 
er, also copy Iron Age 
Farm & Garden News. 
Bateman M’f'¢ Co. 

Box: 189V 





Worth a year’s subscription. Look out for it. 
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Saturday, January 31, 1914.) 
PRICES OF BREEDING STOCK 


Quality Must Be The Determining 


Factor in Fixing Prices 


HERE are two sides or two an- 
gles of approach to this ques- 
tion—that of the seller and that 
of the buyer. It is said an article is 
worth what it brings. In one sense 
that is true, and in another sense, it 
is not true. If I sell an article for 
five dollars, that article was worth 
five dollars to me, but the question 
arises, was it worth five dollars to 
the buyer? 

For the sake of argument let us 
suppose the article I sold was a nice 
cockerel of some of the numerous 
heavy breeds of standard poultry and 


the buyer was raising chickens for 


market purposes. 


At a very conservative estimate | 


this male should sire 400 chicks each 
year for at least two years—maybe 
three years. For only two years this 
would be 800 chicks, and allowing an 
increase in weight of only one-fourth 
pound to each chick by reason of hav- 
ing used a pure-bred male, we have a 
total increase of 200 pounds of chick- 
en meat, which ought to bring 20 
cents per pound thus giving an in- 
crease of $20 a year, which shows 
that the buyer got the worth of his 
money by paying five dollars for a 
standard male. 

In case a man was going into the 
market-egg feature of the poultry 
business, it would pay him equally as 
well to pay five dollars for a male of 
some of the great egg-producing 
breeds of poultry, such as Leghorns, 
Anconas, ete. A good vigorous male 
of the egg-producing breeds will be 
good for three or four years service. 
Some almost fabulous prices are on 
record as having been paid and of- 
fered for fine specimens. I think it 
was $7,500 that Madame Paderewski 
paid Mr. Kellerstrass for five White 
Orpingtons some years ago. As an 
actual sale this probably stands alone 
in the ‘annals of poultry sales; but 
Mr. D. W. Young, of New York, was 
offered $5,000 for a White Leghorn 
male that he showed at Madison 
Square Garden, New York. 
Yeung refused to sell at such a 
tempting price. He also refused to 
consider an offer of $8,750 for four 
White Leghorn cocks. A lot of breed- 
ers are getting $100 and more for 
fine specimens, but the general public 
is not so much interested in these big 
prices as it is in the more common 
every-day run of prices. 


No Set Ruie 


HERE is no hard and fast rule 

that I know of to set the price 
of poultry for breeding purposes. 
cone thing I feel sure, and that is that 
very few of us as breeders get enough 
for our stock. It takes a lot of work, 
both mental and physical, to make a 
success of breeding high-class poul- 
try. It is not enough to buy good 
stock, for if they be not properly 
mated and fed, etc., in a few years 
they are not much better than the 
common barnyard stock. Proper 
feed will generally produce good 
size, but to keep up or increase stand- 
ard requirements calls for a lot of 
thought on the part of the successful 
breeder. In general utility stock the 
fine points of a show bird are not so 
important but if one aims to breed 
for the show room great care is re- 
quired in mating so as to produce 
fine show birds. It is no great feat 
to produce birds scoring from 88 to 
90 points, but such birds stand very 
little chance of winning prizes. The 
real “tug of war’ comes when scores 
Tun from 93 to 96 points. Each point 
Over 90 increases the value of a bird 
very fast and when the score runs 95 
or more, it is hard to say just what a 
fair price would be. 

In looking over some advertise- 
ments of a few prominent breeders, I 
find prices vary greatly. Some are 
offering stock as low as $2 per head 
for low-grade stock and some ask $10 
and $15 per head for fairly good 
stock. A large class of buyers seem 
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THOROUGH CULTIVATION 


Save Time and Labor and Make Money Farming With 
THE FRANK BEASLEY es CULTIVATOR 


These Cultivators can be 
used as either 3 or 4-tooth (or 
shovel) yer | cultiva- 
tors, also in any of the shapes 
or styles a 5-tooth cultivator 
can be used. 

Then take off the teeth or 
shovels and attach the discs; 
either 4, 6-or 8 may be used at 
a time; they will throw dirt 
either to or from the plants or 
rows; in fact they can be set to 
work in any position a disc can 
be used and at any desired 
depth from 1 to 424 inches. 

he discs being small and 
close together and so very 
light, also working shallow and 


to think a breeder can sell good stock 
for $1 per head. It costs more than 
a dollar to raise a chicken, and un- 
less a breeder gets a little over the 
cost of production he will soon have 
to get out of the business. 

The price of poultry has not kept 
pace with the high cost of feeds. In 
conclusion will say that a male bird 
fairly well up in standard require- 
ments should sell for from $3 to $5, 
and a female from $2 to $3. Real 
fancy show specimens bring more. 
Last month I sent a White Leghorn 
cock and hen to a poultry show at 
Ellenboro, N. C., and priced them on 
the entry blank at $25 for cock and 
$5 for hen. They were scored by 
Judge H. B. Landsden, of Tennessee, 
who is an A. P. A. licensed judge, at 
96% for cock and 96% for hen, but 
no one bought them. They were 
cheap at the price I put on them when 
we consider their high quality. 











Anderson, S. C. JOHN L. JOLLY. 





Reading Course In Agriculture 


(Continued from page 13.) 


white roots of our corn plant grow. 

The soil itself is made up of small 
particles of many kinds and sizes, 
sand grains of pure quartz perhaps, 
much smaller grains of clay, tiny bits 
of vegetable matter upon which bac- 
teria almost infinitely small are feed- 
ing. Around each of these soil grains 
is a thin film of moisture. The spaces 
between them are also partly filled 
with water, but not sufficiently filled 
to prevent the constant circulation of 
air. The air and the water are slow- 
ly dissolving some of the soil grains, 
and holding them in solution—mak- 
ing, as it was once quaintly put, a 
soup for the plants to feed upon. 
Chemical changes, brought about by 
changes of moisture and tempera- 
ture, by the bringing together of 
friendly or warring substances, by 
the decay of organic matter and by 
the life and death of the ceaselessly 
active bacteria, are all the time tak- 
ing place, so that old combinations 
are being broken up and new ones 
made, 

In among these soil grains, push- 
ing them apart by its vital force, 
grows the rootlet of a plant, no big- 
ger than a thread perhaps, but a 
thing of power in this community of 
very small things. From it grow out 
in every direction root-hairs—little, 
worm-shaped cells,—and these are 
ever thirsty, drawing into themselves 
from every soil grain they touch a 
part of the moisture which surrounds 
it, drinking up the water in the ca- 
pillary spaces, dying when the supply 
they can reach is exhausted, while as 
the rootlet grows on, others spring 
out in the newly reached feeding 
grounds to continue their work, 

A little nitrogen here, a bit of lime 
there, an infinitely minute quantity 
of iron from this particle, an equally 
small one of phosphorus from some 
other—all these taken greedily in 
through the wall of that hungry liv- 
ing cell, and carried from cell to cell 
up into the leaves in touch with the 


revolving fast, cause ve 
easy draft and one small heoas 
carries eight discs at a time 
easily enough, while at the 
same time doing twice to three 
times the amount of work that 
could be done with any other | 
one-horse cultivator. 

They are suitable for age 
yectalle au kinds of crops, es- 

Tobacco, Cotton and 

ne S arma disc attachments 
will fit to and work on any 
ordinary 5-tooth cultivator. 

The tool can also be used for 
a one-horse disc harrow. 
For prices or further information write 


One trip completes a whole middle. 


FRANK BEASLEY, 524 N. 24th St., Richmond, Va, 


Equally Spaced—“Thick or Thin” 


Without preparation of the seed, plant from a bushel or more tova peck or less to the acre 
—a single seed at atime, uniform distances of one to five inches apart as you set the planter. 
Get a full stand and save half the time, work and expense of chopping. Each plant stands 
alone and grows.stocky and strong even if chopping is delayed. The 


LEDBETTER ‘ONeSEED”,coRN AND 


COTTON PLANTER 


has ten years of wonderful success back of it to prove that it makes bi ids at } cost 
stands without waste. — force feed b beings seed out in pla d La nt. wit ot Steeasee patie Bs = 
and accuracy of drop and does not crush seed. Pomieny ane beg better than any other planter, re 4 
peas, sorghum, millet, cane, ~~ in — perfect regul arity. and accurately set to plant * any depth, 


in furrow, on a level or on 
With simple attachment ” WRITE OR BOOKS, FREE! 
eee Fubea in i she! mis Send F 

is! with or withou your name on tal for full par- 
fertilizer di ticulars and lute peoote of all | say, 
tribu’ P nntne, we gay ot dealer in your town or bom town 

ou. jutel 
showing this and other sty cpp — 


THE SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY 
811 Pacific Avenue, Dallas, Tex. 
We shi ly f i : 
Mist eRrebeae Al oe “Ga. Witmingtens NC toot 


ASK. gomery; Ala.; Neshvilie, Tenn,, 
espondence to as, Texas. 


sunlight, to be mingled with strange 
new elements and made into strange 
new compounds,—that is how, in its 
ceaseless search for food and mois- 
ture until maturity is reached, a 
plant is fed. 


PULL OUT THE 


AR leet 





Free Poultry Publications 


HE following publications will un- 
doubtedly be of some assistance 
in poultry operations, and will be 
sent free upon application to the 








Secretary of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton; 2D: -¢. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 22—The Feeding of 
Farm Animals. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 51—Standard Varieties 
of Chickens. 


Farmers’ Bulletin 177—Squab Raising. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 200—Turkeys. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 234—The Guinea Fowl. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 236—Incubation and In- 
cubators, 






The Empire, Kind 


Tim's euees chow ¢ thee = 


Farmers’ Bulletin 287—Poultry Manage- 
ment, them and 
Farmers’ Bulletin 374—Experiment Sta- Sees 
tion Work. (Colony Houses.) making taroagh. horses 
Farmers’ Bulletin 390—Pheasant Raising ee, ae je aest olde 
in the United States. Fijians 
Farmers’ Bulletin 528—Hints to Poultry them, We'll 
Raisers. 7 matstie esy for you on 8 Suave 
Farmers’ Bulletin 530—Important Poultry TRIAL 
Diseases. EMPIRE MFG. CO. 


Box 73-H Quincy, Ii 
BRANCH’S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 


WATERMELON SEED 


Only Pure Strain Corgtelty, selected. Kept 

in United States years o other hiker grown on 
—_—_—_—_— plantation of 1500 acres. Pure seed 
impossible where different kinds are grown. 1 oz. 15¢ 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 


Secretaries are requested to forward us 
dates of any important Farmers’ Meetings. 














Farmers’ Short Course in Agriculture, | 2 0z. 25c; 4 0z. 40c; 1-2 lb, 60c; 1 Ib. $1; 5 Ibs. $4.50; 10 ine. 
Blacksburg. Vs... Fevruaty 2-28, Wife replated letter or money order. Send f 
end for 
ve." Fepemane ae: - aepacatee Union, Petersburg, Seed Annual. Manual on melon culture with all orders, 
Farmers’ Short Course in Agriculture, M. I. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia Co., Ga. 
West Raleigh, N. C., January 9-February 6. R i t d E d D 
Farmers’ Short Course in Agriculture uroec 
Clemson College, S. C., January 13-Febru- eg s ere SSex an 
ary 16. 


Sows and Gilts in farrow, service boars 
and pigs. Purebred Poland-Chinas, 


South Carolina Livestock Association, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., February 4-6. 


Oraeae 2County Fair, Orlando, Fla., Feb- | Angora Goats, Registered Jersey Heif- 
ruar = ° 

Alabama _ Livestock ‘Association, Talla- ers and Bulls. Bronze Turkeys. 

dega, Ala., February 18-19. 


J. E. COULTER, 
Connelly Springs, N. C. 


Spray Pumps and Spraying Material 


Farmers’ Short 
Knoxville, Tenn., January 19-March 14. 
Arkansas State Horticultural Society, Fort 
Smith, Ark., February 10-13. 
Seventeenth Annual Conference for Edu- 


Course in Agriculture, 








a in the South, Louisville, Ky., April Lion Brand Lime Sulphur Solution. 
National Corn Exposition, Dallas, Texas, | Deming Spray Pumps. ere 
February, 10-24 B. P. WILLIAMSON CO, Raleigh, N. C. 
exas Corn Growers’ Association, Dallas, 





Texas, February 10-24, 

Texas Swine Breeders’ Association, Dallas, 
Texas, February 18-19. 

Louisiana Trotting Horse Breeders’ 
ciation, Alexandria, La., February 22. 


MILK BOTTLES Caps, Cans, Coolers, 

» Sterilizers, Separators, 
Churns, Boilers, Engines, Stanchions and Dairy 
Equipment of every kind. Get our prices before 
placing your orders elsewhere. 


HAGAN’S DAIRY SUPPLY HOUSE, Greensboro, N.C- 


Resolve now to file away and keep our 
Reference Special, February fourteenth. No 
| tke 't paper has ever yet issued anything 

@ it. 


Asso- 





If you have any neighbors who do not 
read The Progressive Farmer, send us their 
names and we will send them some sample 
copies. Then call on them and ask them | 
te subscribe, 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
‘send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions made 
known on application. 





















FARM MACHINERY. 
PPP LPP LLP SSS SSIS SSL IIL. 
Bargain—Heavy Fay & Egan Circular Re- 
gaw also Double Cut-off Saw, carrys four 
saws; machines in fine shape, cheap. Moffit 
Mfe. Co., Ramseur, N. C. 














Wanted: Man—Sober, married; to work on 
farm now. J. N. Terry, News Ferry, Va. 


Wanted—For 1914, good tobacco raiser 
for two-horse farm. William Watkins, Saxe, 
Virginia. 


Sell 5 Beds and Get One Extra—Agents 
wanted. Address, L. J. Turner, Box 48, 
Grover, N. C. 


Wanted at Once—Man for milk route; 
good milker; strictly sober; good place for 
good man. East Side Dairy, Chester, S. C. 


Agents Make $5.00 a Day—Selling our 
newspaper and map proposition, biggest offer 
ever made. Address Huse Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Wanted—At once, white settled woman or 
girl, to do cooking and ironing. $10 per 
month and board. Address, L. G. Brock, 
Cades, S. C. 


Wanted—Women and girls to make men’s 
underwear. Work light and clean. Good 
wages paid while learning. Address A. W. 
Chapin, Raleigh, N. C. : 























Salesman—for high-class tobacco factory. | 
Ex unnecessary. Good pay and pro- | 


motion for steady workers. Complete in- 
structions sent you. Piedmont Tobacce Co., 
“Box V-23,’”’ Danville, Va. 





Wanted—Gentleman residing in North | 


wishes manager for his large Southern plan- 

situate in the Coast Section of South 
Carolina. Must have modern ideas and be 
thoroughly up-to-date, with practical farm- 
img experience. Agricultural College gradu- 
ate preferred, “FE, S.,’’ Palmetto Bluff, S. C. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 


Young man of three years’ training in Ag- 
ricultural College, and ten years of success- 
ful experience, wants position as farm man- 
ager. Address, 151 Gadsden Street, Chester, 
South Carolina. 


LIVESTOCK. 


AYVERSHIRES. 
Sale—Registered Ayershire Bull, coming 
~ years, hundred dollars. Branch, Toano, 
a. 























HOLSTEINS. 


For Sale—Thoroughbred Holstein-Friesian 
registered bull calves. Address Occoneechee 
Farm, Durham, N C. 


“Holsteins” — ‘‘Beacondale Herd” offer 
pure-bred, registered Holsteins for sale, but 
not at scrub prices. D. 8S. Jones, Newport- 
mews, Va. 











JERSEYS. 


Fine Registered Jersey Bull—$75, to avoid 
inbreeding. Little England Farm, Hampton, 
Virginia. 


25 Jersey Heifers for Sale—Ten of them 
bred, fine butter strain. Groome & Sons. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


For Sale—One pure-bred Jersey bull, six 
years old. He was purchased from Dr. Tait 
Butler and came from the Pender County 
Test Farm. His grandsire’s sister sold for 
$565, with her bull calf. He is dehorned, im- 
mune to ticks, but is free from them; a nice 
bull and cheap at $100. Arnold Bros., New 
Bern, N C. 














SHORTHORNS. 


For Sale—Fine registered Shorthorn cat- 
tle. One bull, 3 years old; no kin. L. N. 
Burleyson, Concord, N, C, 


BERKSHIRES. 


Berkshires—Shipped on approval. Robert 
MeMurdo, Charlottesville, Va 


Melville Farm Berkshire Pigs—extra 
breeding—only best shipped; $20 per pair; 
registered. R. W Scott, Haw River, N. C. 


Berkshire Pigs for Sale—Or will exchange 
for peas, oats, soy beans or Red chickens. 
50 Indian Runner ducks, at 75c each. Alex, 
D. Hudson, Newberry, S. C. 


For Sale—Two pairs pure-bred Berkshire 
pigs, seven months old, weight nearly 100 
pounds gross; price, $25 per pair or $15 each, 
he Stanley, Devereux, Ga. 


CHESTER WHITES. 























7: 7... One herd 
boar; will Be ot him for grain or some- 
thing. For offers. Ramsey Bros., Crouse, 
North Carolina, 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 








POLAND-CHINAS, 





John D. “Webb, Disputanta, Va. 





Barred Rock Cockerels—$1.50. From good 
a strain. Mrs. C. H. Throneburg, Hud- 
son, Cc, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ~ 


White Plymouth Rock Eggs—$2.50 and 
$1.50 per 15. Fishel’s strain, and prize 
winners. J. R. Dalrymple, Jonesboro, N. C, 








Eges from | yard of pure-bred Single Comb 
Reds for sale. Address Ira G, Smythe, Fort 
Mill, S. C. 





Erin Stock Farm,” 
Va.—The Southerner’s mortgage 











Woman's College, Meridian, Miss. 


For Sale—A fine % Percheron stallion, 
years old and perfectly ee H. 
con, Hillsboro, N. 


Registered Percherons — ey Stallions, 








A. Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 


Cembination Horse for Sale—6 3 
eleven hundred and fifty pounds, bay, 








‘Sale—A match pair of sorre 1 geldings, 





five- year- old mare a 


Work to anything, 








Cat Hounds—List free, 





Bloodhounds—Pupptes, English, 
y . Cavin, Mount Holly, N. C. 


Beagles—Pedigreed stock. 











Scotch and English C 


Unis Rinaca, Or-| on. fitty each. Eggs in season. Giles 8S. 





dogs and puppies. Satisfaction guaranteed. | 


, Pennington Gap, 





Carolina Collie Kennels, 
A. E. Sheets, Manager, 


Fox Hounds—Registered stock. 
Fast and game, 
time fox, coon, opossum, 





rabbit degs. Good 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


Registered Poland-Chinas and Large York- 
bred sows, and. pigs, cheap, 
considering quality. Winners at leading fairs. 
Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, Va. 


For Sale—One registered bull, 
1300 pounds; fime individual. , 
selling in breeding. 








F. O. B. Union, | 
also one fine bull fifteen-six- 
teenths thorugh, medium first, 
J. E. Minter, Sedalia, S. C. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Pekin ducks. 
Finest strains. Claude Jenkins, Shelbyville, 
Te nnessee, 


‘Kellerstrass White - Orpingtons—Stock and 








eggs for sale. Miss Mattie Foster, Jeters- 
ville, Va. 

Choice Eggs—Reds, 90c, fifteen, $5.50 hun- 
dred. Mrs. J. H. Mixon, Route 1, Box 50, 
Estill, 8. ¢. 


Light Brahma “chickens; ; White « Orpington 
cockerels, $1 up. Minnie Patterson, China 
xrove, N, C. 

White Holland Turkeys for Sale—Toms, 
only $5 each. Write to A. V. Wilson, Black 
Mt., BM. Cc. 





~ Pair of Prize Winning Runner Ducks— 
Special price, $3. Mrs. C. J. Ellison, Easley, 
8 8. C., Route 3. 


"White Guineas (male), Buff Orpingtons, 
sell or exchange, Mrs. i. Li. Johnson, 
Fletcher, N. C. 


Cernish Indians—White amd Dark. Stock 
and eggs for sale, C. T. Miller, Hartsville, 
South Carolina, 








Fine Cockerels For Sale—Barred Rock, 
Single Comb White and Brown Leghorns, $3 
and 38 each. S. J. Satterwhite, Manson, 
N.C. 





“My Single Comb White Orpingtons and 
Leghorns win, lay and pay. Eggs, $2 and 
$3 per fifteen. S. D. Mathias, Columbia, 
e: C, 





Pure-bred Poultry for Sale—Mammoth 
Bronze turkeys. Light Brahma chickens, 
Mrs. J. A, Bame, Salisbury, N. C., Route 
No. 3. 





Fine Blue Andalusians—White Faced 

Black Spanish and Silver Spangled Ham- 
burgs; eggs, $1.50. H. R. Birchett, Lebanon, 
Tenn. 
White Leghorns, White Wyandottes— 
Trapnested eggs for hatching from heng 
with big egg records. , Sidney Johnson, Beyd- 
ton, Va. 





Buff Orpingtons—The hens that clear $8 
each a year. Cockerels for sale. Orders 
booked for eggs. Mrs. W. D, Dickinson, 
Burkville, Va 


Six Pure White Indian Runner Ducks, 2 
Drakes—Jefferson strain. Lay white eggs, 
$2 each, or lot for $15. W. W. Stuart, Of 
Fort, N. C. 





White Faced Black Spanish—Eges from 
prize winners cheap. A. F, Bolick, Conover, 
North Carolina, 


For Sale—A few high-bred White Orping- 
ton pullets and cockerels. T. W. Hunter, 
Norwood, N. C. 

White Orpingtons—Cockerels and puliets. 
Eggs, $1.50, 15. Mrs. J. P. Satterwhite, 
Henderson, N. Cc. 

Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs—1i15 
$1 by express; parcel post, $1.25. Montview 
Farm, Boomer, N... ©, 


Prize-winning Plymouth Rock Cockerels— 














Terry, News Ferry, Va. 





Ringlet Barred Rocks—Farmers’ best 
chicken. One dollar fifteen. Western Slope 
Ranch, Salisbury, N. C 

Single Comb Buff Orpingtens—Prize win- 
ning stock, $1.50.. $2 for 15 eggs. F, 
Browning, Loray, N. C. 

Buff Orpington Cockerels—$1 to $5; eggs 
from prize winners, $2.00 per sitting. Ger- 








j trude Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 





EKegs—From prize winning Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns, 6 cents each. Mrs. J. T. 
Gooding, Oriental, N. C. 


Wanted: Peafowls—State number, price, 
age, and sex in first letter. Miss Marie 
Boatwright, Monetta, S. C. 


Thompson's Strain Barred Plymouth 
Rocks—Eeges, $2.00 per 15. G. Virgil Boden- 
heimer, Thomasville, N. C. 


Barrea Rock and Black Orpington Cock- 
erels for Sale. Extra good. Forest Grove 
Poultry Yards, King, N. C 














Registered Essex sows, and gilts in far- 
in farrow, and pigs. Poland-China pigs and 
Registered Jersey bull and heif- 
Mammoth Bronze turkeys. 
Horsepower, home-grown rye, one ten. J E. 
Connelly Springs, 


POULTRY AND EGGS. 


PLL ILI LILI 














Mrs. Jack Bow- 





Witte Runner yeas cheap. 











Bak Cochin Pull ts, 








Smith, Decatur, Miss. 
Barred Rock Stock and eggs cheap. 











Leghorn Cockerels. 











gy by ec ea 
Farm, Asheboro, 








Se tze Smithfie 1d, 








A, . Kerley’s ad on page 7 if 
you want excellent stock or eggs. 





Island Red Roosters for 
jC. 








~ Black Minorcas, 

Miss Mattie Miller, 

— Sexe _Ponped. White 
L. Edwards, Autander, 








Pure-bred Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. 
Cockerels, $2.50; pullets, $1. Miss Annie 
Flournoy, Charlie Hope, Va. 


White Minorcas—tTrios, $5; eggs, $2 for 15. 
White Wyandottes, stock and eggs. A. G. 
Melcher, Mooresville, N. C. 


Single Comb White Orpingtons—Eggs, $1, 
$2.50, $5.. Write for mating lists. Rogers 
Poultry Farm, Pachuta, Miss. 


15 Eges, $1; 30, $1.75. Pure-bred Golden 
and Silver Wyandottes; Brown Leghorns, O. 
Fr. Eller, Millers Creek, N. C. 


“Mammoth Bronze Turkeys Large, heavy 
bone, good markings. Write for prices. 
Thos, Hunter, Morrow, Ohio. 


Watch February and March Numbers for 
prices on Buff Leghorn eggs, Cottage Home 
Poultry Yards, Millboro, N. C. 





























40 White Runner Ducks for Sale—Finest 
strains, $6 per pair, express prepaid. Stona- 
way Farm, Bennettsville, S. C 


Runner Ducks—Greatest layers on earth; 
fine eggs, good flavor. , $5 a trio and up. 
Woman’s College, Meridian, Miss. 








Kellerstrass White Orpingtons—Eggs gs from 
prize winning pens reasonable. Win-Lay 
Poultry Farm, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


~ Cornish Games, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, 
and Rose Comb White Bantams. Cc D. 
Puckett, Charlotte, N. C., Route 29, 


Single Comb White Leghorns—Laying and 
exhibition strain. Fifteen eggs, $1.50, pre- 
paid. Howard Rhynes, Dallas; N. C. 


Buff Orpington Ducks—Indian Runners; 
Reds and Anconas. Prices reasonable. Bun- 
galow Poultry Farm, Culpeper, Va. 

Prize Winning White Orpingtons — Stock 
and eggs cheap; mating list free. Snow- 
flake Orpington Yards, Raleigh, N. 

















‘Sliver re eo and agpene list 








~ Butt Rock hens, $1 eac h; 
Lula Fesperman, 





Mrs. Burke Barfield, 
yg ts - py pen ce nts a r “sitting: 








oeee Sale —Da Orpington ceeenets and 





__ Brow ni Le ghor ae $1. Fo: whe ns, a 125. 
Williams, Robersonville, 
Pure-Bred White 
Mrs, A. H. Moss, ‘Chase City, 1 Va 








aa anne ‘iy TE ay 
” Holland Turkeys—Toms, 
Miss Helen tke omen Warsaw, N. c. 

$1.00 and $1.50 
R. Flack, Forest City, xX. 4 
Mammoth . Bronze “Turkeys, White Orping- 
_T. Smith, Croxton, Va. 














ton cockerels. Mrs. 











Duroc-Jersey Hogs. G. T. Yagel, Chase 
City, Va. 


Duroc-Jerseys—Boars, bred gilts, pigs. 
Woman’s College, Meridian, Miss. 


Duroc-Jerseys—We have one of the best 
herds in this country. Write to us before 
wuying pigs, shoats, sows or boars. Leslie 
D. Kline, Stephens City, Va. 














* Elmw ood Farm, Fort 











teds of excellent stock, 





White Leghorns and White Wyandottes— 








Booking Orders for White Rock Eggs— 
$1.50 per 15, after February ist. Fishel 
stock. W. L. Seawell, Sanferd, N. C. 


Eges—Single Comb Reds, Silver Spangled 
Hambures, $1.75 per 15, prepaid. Meadow 
Brook Poultry Farm, Bucatunna, Miss. 


~ ‘Buff Orpington Ducks—Larger than Run- 
ners; fine layers; beautiful plumage; prize- 
winners. Carlie Kemp, Kennesaw, .Ga, 

















Buff Orpington Eggs for Hatching—From 
the world’s best strains. Mating list free. 
North Side Poultry Yard, Raleigh, N. C. 


White Wy andottes—Exhition birds as good 
as grown. Winnings and catalog free. H. 
E. Montgomery, Route 7, Meridian, Miss. 











Ten Silver Wyandotte ceckerels for sale, 
reasonable. Eggs cheap considering aus ality. 
James A, Cline, Route 1, Concord. N. 








White Rocks—Winners of 15 ribbons, 2 
spe cials, diploma, and medal at 3 shows. 
Randolph Poultry Farm, Ashe boro, | N. C. 


White Holland Turkeys — Large, farm- 
raised stock, Toms, $5; hens, $4; trio, ae 
None better. J. W. Hardy, Je fress, Va 


Prize-winning White Wyandottes—15 eggs, 
$1; 30, $1.65; 100, $5. No turkey eggs or 
turkeys. Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. 





Berkshires, Mammoth Bronze Turkeys and 
Rose Comb Rhode Island Red Cockerels for 
sale. Oak Grove Stock Farm, Mineral, Va. 


Single Comb Reds—Barred Rocks won at 
Columbia, Spartanburg, Shelby. Eggs $1.50 
to $3.00 per setting. B, O .Hamrick, Shelby, 
N.C. 








Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Experi- 
ment Station strain. Eggs, $1 per 15, or 
$1.75 per 30. Mrs. J. R, Matthews, Sanford, 
N. C., Route 4. 


Silver Campines, Black Minorcas, White 
Orpingtons. Satisfaction guaranteed. Eggs, 
specialty. Lowe's Poultry Farm, Burlington, 
North Carolina, 











Few Fine Mammoth Bronze Toms—Nine 
months old. Prices reasonable. Eggs, 30 
cents each. Mrs. Frederick Taylor, Vass, 
North Carolina, 


Single Comb Buff Orpingtons. Try @ set- 
ting of eggs from pen headed by first prize 
Atlanta cock, only $2.00. J. F. Hardaway, 

Cc. ; 





Lilesville, 


White Orpingtons—None finer. Winners 
wherever shown. Eggs, $2, up, for 15. Baby 
chicks. Leef Poultry Yard, Rockingham, © 
North Carolina. 


White Runner drakes, White Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, White, Black, Minorcas, White, 
Black, Anconas. Sunnyside Poultry Farm, 
Stoneville, N. C. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks—The Royal Blue 
strain, $3 each. Eggs, $1 for 15. Rhode 
Tsland Reds, same price. Mrs. W. H. Vin- 
cent, Capron, Va. 


Single Comb White Leghorn Hens, $1; 
roosters, $2. Rhode Island Red hens, $2; 
roosters, $8." Send stamp for reply. Flora 
Forman, Sneads, Fla. . 


Single Comb Buff Orpingtons—Egegs, $2; 
for 15. Stock, Owens Farms, Deal and oth- 
ers. Satisfaction. guaranteed. Mrs, Baxter 
Crudup, Jeffress, Va. : 


Eges—Silver Campines, Jacobus strain, 
$2.50 per 15. Statesville, N, C., first prize 
pen, Black Orpingtons, $2 per 15. A, 
Starr, Mooresville, N. C. 


For Sale—Pure-breds, Buff Rock cockerels; 
thirty Single Comb Brown Leghorns, hens, 
pullets; eggs for hatching. Mrs, J. H. 
Watts, Taylorsville, N. €. 


Mapleton Farms are offering excellent ‘200 
egg strain’ White Leghorns, and Barred 
Rocks. Prices right. J. A. Groome, Pro- 
prietor, Greensboro, N. C. 


Ringlets Barred Plymouth Rocks won 
first prize at North Wilkesboro, N. C., Sept. 
23-25, 1913. EBgegs, $3.00 per 15. Chas. 
Cockerham, Austin, N. C. 


Eges for Hatching—From pure Kelier- 
strass White Orpingtons. Blue ribbon win- 
ners. $2 to $4 per 15. Write W. J. Strick- 
land, Katesville, N. C. 


January Sale of Black Langshans and 
White Orpingtons. Two extra fine Bronze 
toms; trio of White Indian Runner ducks. 
Ona Waters, Lebanon, Tenn, 


Eggs—-From some the best Black, White, 
Buff Orpingtons, Rose Comb Reds, White 
Wyandottes in State, $2.50, 15, delivered. 
L. H. Phillips, Newton, N. C. 


Buff, White, Black Orpingtons; Black 
Langshans; White Runners; Buff Orpington 
Ducks; breeders, chicks, eggs; Berkshires; 
Collies. Lumley, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


Eggs for Hatching—From the best im the 
South, Barred, Buff, White, and Partridge 
Plymouth Rocks. My birds win wherever 
shown. C. McLaurin, Dillon, 8. C. 


White Wyandottes—Blue ribbon winners, 
Charlotte, Raleigh, Statesville, Spartanburg, 
Morganton, Shelby. Hens, pullets, eggs for 
sale. Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. C. 


Eggs from free range, winter laying Singte 
Comb White Leghorns, 75 cents, 15; $4.00, 
100; $35.00 1000; White Holland turkeys, 20 
cents each. George Moss, Guinea, Va. 


Day-oll Chicks—$10 to $12 per 100, From 
heavy laying strain of Single Comb White 
Leghorns. Order now for future delivery. 
Little England Farm, Hampton, Va. 


Orpingtons—Largest, prettiest, best chick- 
ens; fine layers. Special sale. Utility cock- 
erels, White, $2 to $5; Black or Buff, $3 to 
$7. Woman’s College, Meridian, Miss. 


Ten Chicks Guaranteed—Or eggs replaced 
half price. White Wyandottes, Singh 
Comb Reds, Barred Rocks; 15, $1.50. John 
E. Shepherd, Burlington, N. C., Route 4. 

Eges—From my prize winning Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, “‘Ringlet” strain $2 and $8 
per sitting; $7 per 100. Mrs. John F. Payne, 




































































| Charlottesville, Va., Bdge mont Poultry Farm. 


Improved Silver Campines, “Imported from 
England's best—Winners of silver cups, va- 
rious ribbons. Booking . orders for esgss8; 
stock for sale. Clemmett B. Perkins, Peters- 
burg, Va. 





Bees for Hatching—From prize winning 
White Wyandottes. $1.50 per 15; $2.50 per 
20; utility flock, $1 per 15; $5 per 100. Baby 


} chicks, $10 per 100. R. 8S, Somerville, Mitch- 


ells, Va. 

For Sale—500 White and Silver Lace Wy- 
andottes, White and Buff Orpingtons, White 
and Barred Rock, White, Both Rose and 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns; Biack Min- 
orcas and Langshans, Anconas and Indian 
Runner Ducks. Free catalog. Clarence 
Shenk, Luray, Va. 
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Saturday, January 31, 1914.] 


Jefferson White Runner Ducks and White 
Orpington Chickens—Eggs, $2.00 per setting, 
pDuroc-Jersey pigs; credit extended. For 
further information write Jefferson Farms, 
Albany, Ga, 

“Kellerstrass “iemeat “White Orpingtons— 
Eggs for sale from large, vigorous, heavy- 
jaying stock, direct from Kellerstrass Farms, 
E. W. Bellinger, 628 Pickens St., Columbia, 
South Carolina. 





Superb Golden Buff Orpingtons—Bred ~ for 
winter layers. Stock $2 up. Eggs delivered 
by post. Utility yards, $1.50; special mated 
pens, $3. Elk-Villa Poultry Yards, Elkin, 
North Carolina, 


~ Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 








and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pintons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, N. C. 





Shipped on Approval—Single Comb Rhode 
Island Reds and Buff Leghorns, Always 
quality. No cheap birds, Eggs the year 
around. Piedmont Poutry Yards, Hickory, 
North Carolina, 


~ Single Comb White Leghorns, “Egg Ma- 
Poland-Chinas, big smooth boned, 
“Moneymakers.” Specialties; hatching eggs. 








Pigs. Book spring orders early. L. S. John- 
son, Bealeton, Va. 

Eggs for Hatching—From Single Comb 
Reds, Whites and Brown Leghorns, Barred 
Rocks, Sheppards Anconas, Write for 
prices. Cherokee Poultry Yards, E, R. Cash, 


Prop., Gaffney, aS. ‘ 
~Hges—From prize winning 





Single Comb 


Rhode Island Reds and Ringlet Barred 
Plymouth Rocks. $1.50, 15 eggs. Pullets, 
$1.50, $2; cockerels, $2, $2.50. Buggaboo 
Farm, Dimmette, N. C. 





Silver Spangled Hamburgs, Blue Ribbon 
and Silver Cup Winners, at Petersburg, Rich- 
mond and Norfolk. Stock for sale. Eggs, 
best matings, $2 per sitting. , B. C. Cook, 9 
South St., Petersburg, Va. 








For Sale or Exchange—65 Fawn Indian 


Runner ducks; no drakes. Pure-bred, good 
layers. Price, $1 each or will exchange for 
mortorcycle, graphophone, oil engine, pigs, 
J. B. Thomason, Martin, Ga. 


Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs, $1.50 per 
sitting of 15 eggs; White Plymouth Rock 
eggs, $2 per sitting of 15 eggs; White Wyan- 
dotte eggs, $1.50 per sitting of 15 eggs. 
Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 








Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Five to: 


fifteen dollars a trio. Eggs, one to five dol- 

Indian Runner ducks, four 
Eggs, $1.25 for twelve. Ar- 
meega Poultry Farm, Kittrell, N. C 


Eggs—From direct descendants Aldrich 
Blue Ribbon winners. White Orpingtons, 15, 
$5; .extra fine Kellerstrass Whites, $2.50; 
utility stock, $1. Yau do well to patronize 
W. S. Stansell, Easley, S. C., Route 6. 


Buy From the Man Who Knows—Fifteen 
years a breeder. Buff Orpingtons and Bar- 
red Rocks, the great winter layers. Eggs, 
$3 to $5 per sitting. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Chasadella Poultry Farm, Sanford, N, C. 


Exhibition and Utility Stock and Eggs— 
In White and Black Orpingtons, Cornish 
Games, Partridge Rocks and Runner Ducks 
at reasonable prices. Beverlea Plantation, 
Harry Lee Harllee, Mgr.. Darlington, S. C. 


Single Comb White Leghorns—(Young’s 
Strain.) Cockerel heading first pen son of 
240 egg hen; White and English penciled 
Indian Runners; eggs, $1.50 to $2.00 per 
one Dr, I, Keith Briggs, South Boston, 
a, 

Baby Chicks—Single Comb Buff Orping- 
tons exclusively. We offer day-old chicks 
from superb parent stock, for delivery from 
February to May, 12 chicks for $38. Cata- 
logue. North State —e Yards, Box 197, 
Spray, N. C. 


White Weundattie—mawe this? ist pul- 
let, 24 and 3d cockerel at Petersburg Fair; 
1st pullet, 24 cockerel, 4th cock, Richmond’s 
Classy Winter Poultry Show, 1913. Cocker- 
els and pullets for sale. Eggs $2 to $5 for 
15. M. J. Bagley, Tunstall, Va. 


Single Comb White Leghorn Hatching 
Eggs—Hadel’s improved strain; all-year 
layers; open-range raised, bred to lay; De- 
cember fertility, 98 per cent; settings $1.50; 
quantities, 7 cents each; ten-weeks-old Jan- 
uary hatched pullets and cockerels, $1.50 
each; breeders, $10 trio, Hadel Poultry 
Farm, _Route 2, Augusta, Ga. 


Pw enty Thousand Dollars Invested in Sin- 
gle Comb White Leghorns and White Run- 
ner Ducks, Fifteen hundred breeders. Hatch- 
ing eggs shipped promptly upon receipt of 
order and are never over two days old when 
sent out. “Day-old chicks in any quantity 
after February first. Prices lowest and 
nothing better to be had. We guarantee to 
Please you 


























| sion, 
| 1000, 
| Vermillion, Hodges, s. Cc. 


Frost 





Proof Cabbage Plants—$1.25 per 
thousand. Five thousand and over, $1. Ern- 
est W. King, Young's Island, S. C. 

Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield 
Cabbage Plants—75c per 1,000. J. M. Huff- 
man, Route 2, Box 30, Hic kory, N. C. 





Frost- proof Cabbage Plants—All varie ties. 
Large and stocky, 90c per thousand. Three 
thousand or more 75c. By mail 30c hundred, 
Edgeworth Farm, Marshville, N.C, R. 2. 


~ Wanted—Secretaries ss of 





address of Local 
Unions of the Carolinas and Tennessee. 
live wire in the cabbage plant business. 
mail, 20 cents 100. 
ville, N. C, 


Frost-proof Wakefield, Succession, and oth- 
er cabbage plants. Dollar per thousand, by 
express. By mail postpaid, 25c per hundred. 
Write for catalogue. Farmers’ Plant Co., 
Enterprise, 8. C. 


Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield 
Cabbage Plants—60c for 500; $1 for 1,000; 
$4 for 5,000; you pay express. 30c per 100 
by parcel post, Thomasville Baptist Orphan- 
age, Thomasville, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Jersey Wakefield, Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Winningstead and Succes- 
best early varieties, 85 cents by single 
75 cents by 2000, 5000 at 70c. R. F. 





By 
Union Plant Co., Marsh- 











Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—From best 
seed. Leading varieties. Send 75c for 500; 
$1 for 1,000; $4.50 for 5,000; $7.50 for 10,000, 
by express. 30c per 100; $1.10 for 500, post- 
ae: Wakefield Plant Farm, Charlotte, 


Cabbage Plants for Sale—‘‘Frost Proof,” 
Early Jersey, Charleston, Succession, Flat 
Dutch. Large an stocky. Single 1,000, $1; 
2,000 to 5,000, 85c per 1,000; 5,000 to 10,000, 
eg 1,000. W. L. Kivett, High Point, 








Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield 
Cabbage Plants—15 cents per hundred; $1 
per thousand; $4 per five thousand; $7.50 per 
ten thousand; 30 cents per hundred by par- 
cel post, Thomasville Baptist Orphanage, 
Thomasville, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—You can’t buy better 
cabbage plants. There are none raised with 
so much care, and I don’t know of any which 
will head as well. All varieties. , Price rea- 
sonable. 500 75 cents, 1,000 $1; 5,000 and 
over 85 cents per 1,000. Alfred Jouwannet, 
box 50, Mt. Pleasant, S. C, 


Cabbage Plants— Open-air grown and 
frost-proof. Guaranteed. Varieties: Early 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Suc- 
cession, Augusta Trucker, Flat Dutch. 
Prices: 1,000 for $1; 5,000 for $4.25. Ready 
now. M. M. Bagwell, Piedmont, S. C. Route 
No. 1. Successor of Simpson. 


CORN. 


Seed Corn—White and yellow prolific corn 
for sale. T. A, Gillette, Franklin, Va. 


Boone County (Twin Variety) Seed Corn— 




















Three thousand bushels off 25 acres. Locust 
Hill Stock Farm, Culpeper, Va. 
Seed Corn—Dorsett’s Long White, $1 per 


peck; $3 per bushel. Send your order today. 


| Dorsett Land Co., Spencer, N. C. 





“Loiton’s Prize Winner’ selected prolific 
seed corn, $2.50 per bushel, F. O. B. Charles- 
ton, S. C, Lofton & Dawsey, Lofton, S. C, 


COTTON. - 
For Sale—A Limited Quantity of Selected, 


Pure Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed. Latta 
Farm, Yorkville, S. C. x 

Cotton Seed—Limited Quantity Covington- 
Toole seed. Proof against black root or wilt, 
$1.50 for 30 pounds. D. P. & W. H. Arm- 
strong, Drifton, Fla. 


For Sale—Limited 














supply of Hite’s Im- 
proved Toole Cotton Seed. Wilt resistant, 
early, prolific, 40 per cent lint. One dollar 
per bushel. , J. G. Dean, Dawson, Ga. 


Summerour’s % and %, Bank Account, 
Truitts Prolific Big Boll, and Keenan cot- 
ton seed, all at 75c per bushel, in quantities 
of 5 bushels. Jno. S. Clark, Jacksonville, Ga. 


Toole’s Pure, Early, Prolific Cotton Seed— 
Fruits heavily. Wilt-resistant. Holds record 
line production. Supply limited. Write now 
for sample and prices. G. L. Toole, Aiken, 
South Carolina. 

Guaranteed pure and free from disease, 
Cleveland big boll, five lock cotton seed. 
Made 750 pounds lint per acre. 38 per cent 

















lint; easily picked. Try them. Bushel, $2; 
3 bushels, $5; larger lots, wae m 
Blair, Sharon, 8S. C. 

For Sale—Sea Island cotton ror a Care- 


fully selected and well bred; immune to cot- 
ton wilt and black rot. Also upland long 
staple, bred to resist cotton wilt. , Allen, 
Keenan and Hartsville. Special prices to 


} 


For Sale—300 bushels of Whippoorwill, 
Balock and Unknown peas, at $3 per bushel, 
Cash must accompany orders. G. T, Sutton, 
Calypso, N. C 


Cow Peas—I want to buy a car of straight 
or mixed peas for prompt shipment. Will 











pay draft from responsible party. J. T. 
Walker, Memphis, Tenn, 
POTATOES. 
Sweet Potato Plants—Spring delivery. W. 


W. Morris, Fort Green, Fla. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Leading varieties, 
Order now. Seed crop a failure last fall. 
Free Culture. Prof. Waughtel, Uptonville, 
Georgia, 


Macklin’s Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy 
Hall, Providence, Norton Yam, and Sugar 
Yam, $1.75 per 1,000. 
posit of 25 per cent, 
more, Fla, 


~~ Sweet Potatoes—Early Triumph, heartiest, 
earliest, best producer, best keeper, best 
quality, most profitable. Discovered how to 
keep them and raise them best. Seed, $1.50 
per bushel. Write for circular. Woman's 
College, Meridian, Miss. 


Sweet Potatoes for Sale—Eating size and 
seed. Nancy Hall Yams, Haymans, and Red 
potatoes, grown in Carteret County, the fam- 
ous sweet potato section. Write for prices 
to Sam Leffers Co., Gloucester, N. C. 


Sweet Potato Slips—I beg to announce to 
all concerned that I am offering for sale this 
season about eight million sweet potato slips, 
of the leading varieties. .I am headquarters 
for Big Stem Jerseys. 
short. Order early. Catalog sent on request. 
J. R. Davis, Bartow, Fila. 


Seed Sweet Potatoes—From select stock. 
Forty barrels Nancy Hall at $4.50. One hun- 
dred barrels Southern Queen and thirty bar- 
rels Pumpkin Yams, at $4 per barrel, or 
crate. Cash with order, Send us your order 
and state when to ship. Yoder Bros., Hick- 








Wm. Macklin, Dins- 




















ory, N. C. Reference, Shuford’s National 
Bank, Newton, N. C, 
STRAWBERRIES. 
Strawberry Plants—Shuckless variety, ex- 
tra large; 25 cents per hundred, $2.00 per | 
thousand, J, B. McColl, McColl, 8S. C | 





MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


Before Buying - Privet Hedging, write L. 
A. Reynolds, Clemmons, N. C., Forsyth Co. 


~ Apple Orchard for Sale—Seven thousand 
trees. Address, George Wharton, Clyde, N. C. 


Ornamental Plants, Bulbs, Shrubs, - and 
Trees — Ask for catalog. Geo. M. Todd, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Seeds—Write for delivered prices on clo- 


vers, 
L. R. Stricker, Asheville, N. C. 

















Cowpeas, Soja Beans, Chufas, Seed Pea- 
nuts, ete.—Write for special! price list. 
Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. 





Cabbage, Collard and Lettuce Plants—$1 
per thousand. Strawberry, $2; leading va- 
rieties. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 





McGee Tomato—Twelve hundred bushels 
per acre. Please send your address for the 
proof of this great fact. M. C. McGee, San 
Marcos, Texas. 


Tea Plants for Sale—By parcel post, $1 
per dozen. Grown by American Tea Grow- 
ing Company. Address orders to R, A, Perry, 
Meggetts, S. C. 


Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees; roses, ornamental, etc. Easy to sell; 
big profits. Write today. Smith Bros. Dept. 
26. Concord, Ga. 1 


Cabbage, Lettuce, Parsley, and Strawberry 
plants; Asparagus and Rhubarb roots; 
Horseradish sets. Ask for price list. Geo. 
M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plants—$1 
per thousand; 5,000, delivered, for $5. En- 
tire satisfaction guaranteed.. The Bear’s 
Head Farms, Pine Castle, Fla, 


Strawberry Plants—$2.50 per 1,000. Cab- 
bage plants, $1 per 1,000. Triumph, Nancy 
Hall, $1.50 bushel; slips, $1.75, 1,000. John 
Lightfoot, East Chattanooga, Tenn. 


“Lespedeza Seed and Hay—Japan Clover 
for Sale. Grown and sold at our farm. Write 
for lespedeza circular. Samples, prices. Him- 
melberger & Harrison Lumber Co., Zacharay, 
Louisiana, 


I want to buy thirty bushels of Spanish 
peanuts and one hundred bushels of peas. 
I have Mexican Big Boll and Columbia Sta- 
ple cotton seed for sale, Claud M. Inman, 
Yorkville, So. Ca. 

For Sale—Giant Argenteuil, Asparagus 


roots, three dollars per thousand. Valencia 
seed peanuts from crop of one hundred and 





























Al in every sale or transaction. | members of the Farmers’ Union. Write for | sixty bushels per acre, $3.00 per bushel. Per 
oe Leghorn Farms Co., Box 400, | particulars. J. Swinton Whaley, Edisto! bag, $2.50 per bushel. P. B. Day, Trenton, 

ulga, Ga, ‘ Island, S. C. res . 
Pure Bred Seed—Sunbeam Cottonseed. Macklin’s Plants—Cabbage, Lettuce, Ber- 


INCUBATORS 


LLLIPP®PPB PPP LPL PPP WPPOWMWtrwwwrwwnuns’ 

Old Trusty Incubator and Brooder for $10; 
Only used one season, good as new; holds 
100 eggs. W. L. Seawell, Sanford, N. C. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


BEANS. 


Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—$1.75 bush- 
el. Early Holley Brook, $2.25. Write to, 
J. J. B. Cahoon, Columbia, N. C 


. For Sale—New crop, sound velvet beans, 
$2.25 per bushel; 10 or more at $2. 75 tons 
choice peavine hay. 1,500 bushels shelled 
corn. Baled rye straw. Rudolph Herold, 
Miccosukee, Fla. 

















CABBAGE, 


Cabbage Plants—All varieties, $1 per thou- 
sand, A. W. Perry, Yonges Island, S. C. 





Frost- Proof ‘Cabbage Plants—75 cents per 





Resistant to Anthracnose. Scientifically 
originated and developed by Georgia State 
College of Agriculture. My seed stock ob- 
tained from them, and grown in co-opera- 
tion with them, Early, vigorous, large boll, 
heavy linting. Under five bushels, $1.50; five 
to ten bushels, $1.25; ten bushels or more, 
$1. Jarman Farm, L. W. Jarman, Box P, 
Porterdale, Ga, 


Mitchell’s Re-Improved King Cotton— 
Bred up for years in succession with every 
character. known to be most productive and 
resistant to boll-weevil, insects, disease and 
frost, preventing, enormous and disastrous 
losses. It is broad, double-limbed, double- 
bolled, double-yield, very early, very prolific 
and largeest yield of lint for intensive, 
double-crop farming. The results have 
shown how it fruits and matures with such 
lightning rapidity and produced a bale of 
cotton every 30 days fruiting time and 1640 
pounds lint per acre. A large picture and 
Guaranteed under seal and 
North Carolina 
100 pounds, price $5, delivered 
where I have no distributer. Sugar Loaf 
Youngsville, N. 











1,000, W. W. H. Proctor, Morrisville, N. C, | Catalogue free. 

me . te Sa trade brand my genuine 
‘abbage. Plants—Direct from the coast, 90 | grown seed; 

bure, thousand, Frederic Pooser, Orange- 

burg, 8. C, “235 Cotton Farm, 

Je rsey Wakefield Cabbage Plants—1,000, 


$1; postpaid, 100, 15¢, 


R. O. Parks 
North Carolina, ’ 


Ulah, 





Frost _ Proof ‘Cabbage Plants—All varieties, 
$1 per thousand. Southeastern Plant Co., 
Young’s Island, S. C., R. F. D. 1. 

Fh or Success in Cabbage—get 
Piedmont section. We have them, early and 
late, $1, 1,000. Speeial prices on large or- 
ders, Glendale Farm, Lincolnton, N. C, 





plants in 














LESPEDEZA 
Lespedeza Recleaned Seed for Sale—$3.50 
per bushel. C. M. Barrow, Wilcox, La. 
PEAS. 


For Sale—Mixed cowpeas. 
Greenville, N. C. 

Wanted—To buy cowpeas of all varieties. 
ee samples. Z. M. L. Jeffreys, Goldsboro, 











Hall & Moore, 








muda Onion, and Beet, $1.25 per 1,000; 5,000 
for $5. By mail, postage paid, 40c per 100. 
Sweet potato plants, see separate ad, these 
columns. Catalog free. Wm. Macklin, Dins- 
more, Fla. 


“Bestest. Garden and Field Seeds and the 
mostest of them” at The Seed Store—Eng- 
lish peas, beans; genuine Rocky Ford cant- 
aloupe and other varieties; watermelon, Tom 
Watson and other kinds; Slate’s tobacco 
seed. A. S, Huske, Fayetteville, N. C. 








We Are Headquarters for Superior Seeds— 
Tested and true. Seed potatoes; farm, gar- 
den and flower seeds of the highest quality 
and germination. Also poultry foods and 
supplies. Write for our free Catalog A, and 
prices. Diggs & Beadles (3 stores), The 
Seed Merchants, Richmond, Va. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Scholarships—At reduced rates, to fill va- 


cancies in Male College and Woman’s Col- 
lege balance of session. Meridian College, 











Meridian, Miss. 
Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand. Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 


cialists in the Greensboro Commercial School, 
Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. Attend our 
school if you want to secure a good position. 


Civil Service, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
typewriting, penmanship, telegraphy, etc. 
Real Western Union supplies used. Main 
line wires. Positions secured. Write for par- 
ticulars. Spence’s Business School, Golds- 
boro, N. C. 





Orders booked for de-- 
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Money. Lent on _ Scholarship—Positions 

guaranteed, $600-$900; fair paid, Piedmont 
Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


vey enV 0a eee eee 
“5x7 Camera and Outfit—$30. Value, $50. 
Fred Scroggs, Brasstown, N. C. 

Farmers, Breeders!—Printed 
envelopes, etc., Samples sent. 
ing Co., Conway, N. C. 


~~ Poultry Supplies and Feed—Catalog free. 
Company, Landis, 





letterheadsa, 
Martin Print- 








Carolina Poultry Supply 
North Carolina. 


__ Pigeons, ‘poultry, eggs and fine milk cows. 
Write me your needs. Prices low. W. 











Benbow, Oak Ridge, N. C, 
Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—i00 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 


Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, S. C. 


Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L, Victor Bidg., Washing- 
ton, D. C 


For Sale—Fine Jersey Bull, Jersey heifer 
and bull calf, Berkshire pigs of finest breed- 











ing. Two very fine female Collies, cotton 
seed, seed corn and poultry. Fair View 
Farm, Palmetto, Ga, 

For Sale—Jersey male, “Eminent the 10th 
Champion,” Berkshires: boars, pigs, and 
bred sows., Single Comb Buff Orpington 


| chickens and eggs, Thos. J. Ramsaur & Sons, 


Florida crop very | 





timothy and all kinds of grass seeds. | 


| barrel, 





Lincoinfon, Ne C,,, Re F. De 2 


For Sale: Pure Georgia Cane Syrup—In 
cans. Six 10-pound cans to ease, $3; twelve 
5-pound cans to case, $3.25; new 35-gallon 
$12; all f.0.b. here. Sample for stamp, 
Sold under money back guarantee, if not 
pleased. F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 











OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
panes: unless he — us satisfactory references as 

‘o his honesty and busi ibility 











DORR AA AAAAAR ARAL IAAI 
Farms for Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. 


Lots, Farms—B. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 


Two Tobacco Farms for Sale. 
rish, Coats, N. 


Guilford Sonnet 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C 


Small Improved Cotton Farm—At a bare 
gain. Box 293 Coats, N. C 


Come to Georgia and Buy Our Farm—We 
pay transportation. Brewster Lumber Co,, 
Savannah, Ga. 


For Sale—Famous old farm, 211 acres, 70 
acres bottom; good buildings. S. C. Williams, 
Yadkinville, N. 


Farmers Wanted—In the Alfalfa Center of 
the Southeast... Five cuttings per season, 
local market, price $25 per ton. Write for 
bulletin. Soil adapted to all crops, Can rent 
or buy on easy terms, Chamber of Com~- 
merce, Rock Hill, 8S. CG. 


For Sale—In the heart of Southside Vir- 
ginia, finest bright tobacco land in the State, 
Price per acre ranges from $5 to $50, ace 
cording to location and improvements, Good 
grain, grass, and stock propositions, For 
particulars, write Virginian Realty Co., Kene 
bridge, Va. 


Virginia Farms—If you want a grain, 
grass and stock farm; tobacco farm; cotton 
farm; or a combination farm, we advise 
that you do not buy until you have seen 
what we have to offer. Splendid grade of 
land at reasonable price. Write for descrip- 
tive catalog. , Jeffreys, Hester & Company, 
Chase City, Va. 


Cut-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 








W. H. Par- 





Farms for Sale—J. A. 























Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $6 


to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 


No. 433 — Virginia Farm — 200 Acres, 
$2,000. Two miles from village and graded 
school; R. F. D. and telephone. Productive 
soil; lies level and rolling. Some valuable 
timber. 7-room dwelling, barn, granary, 
and other out-buildings. Good well. 3-acre 
orchard. For particulars regarding this and 
other Virginia properties, address Edward 
S. Wilder & Co., Charlottesville, Va. 








For Sale—Exceptionally good farm cone 
taining 226 acres; 25 acres fine creek bote 
tom, 75 acres in - cultivation, 


25 acres in 
pasture. Farm well watered with good 
water power and mill; eight-room dwelling; 
splendid milk house; good outbuildings; two 
fine wells; one-half to two miles to schools; 
three miles from Ronda and seven from 


Elkin; easily worth $10,000; for only $8,000 
to quick purchaser. Reference: National 
Bank of Elkin, Elkin, N. Cc. J. W. Dim- 


mette, Dimmette, N, C, 





The Negro State Farmers’ Week 
will be held at the A. & M College, 
Greensboro, N. C., February 9th 
14th, 1914, inclusive. Corn Contest 
Thursday, February 12th. Prizes 
will be awarded for best samples of 
corn and tobacco. You can’t afford 
to miss it. Lectures Will be delivered 
daily on Soils, Fertilizers, Livestock, 
Dairying, Cotton, Corn and Tobacco 
Growing, by experts from State De- 
partment of Agriculture, the State 
Experiment Station and the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Come and 
spend a week at the College support- 
ed by the State and National Govern- 
ments for the benefit of you and your 
boys. For further information. Ad- 
dress J. B. Dudley, President, or J. H. 
Bluford, Director. 

(Advertisement) 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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Dom: can make a dollar an hour until s 


with our 4 


wing wood 

Sawing Outfit. Will easily saw three cords an 
hour. Prices range from 40 to 60 cents a eord. 
pe your outfit now—will pay for itself in 30 
Mounted engine, saw frame 
belt—complete outfit ready to begin 
cash or credit. Ten months to pay—less than 
60 cents a day. Long term guarantee—30 day 
Money back if you want it. You a 

y until you get our engine |.) mark of identification. 
a ip catalog 


175 Shockoe Lane, <- - 


pes.) steady run. 


trial test. 
can’t “flor to 


The Eastern Shore Produce Exchange 
of Virginia 


(Concluded from page 17) 
one package in every five, but if a 
shipper with a bad reputation should 
show up, the inspector might examine 
half of his offerings. 
must remember that every barrel 
which bears the Red Star brand of 
quality also has the grower’s mark on 
it—either his initials or some other 
For example, 


H. P. Bee bene 


work— 


3'CO! lec., suppose a bad lot of potatoes should 
RICHMOND, VA. get by the inspector and complaint 











** Star’? 
Corn Planter 


“Steadiest 
planter made”’ 


Ashton Starke, Richmond, Va. 
“Drop us a postal card te-day for prices.” 
Cut this advertisement out. 





should come back to the Exchange. 
‘What were the initials on the bar- 
rel?’ I would ask. Suppose the re- 
ply should be ‘B. T. F.’, for example. 
Very well; I would call up the in- 
spector at the point of shipment and 
tell him to be more careful about B. 
T. F. thereafter.”’ 

I then put this question: “‘But, sup- 
pose there should be continued com- 
plaints against B. T. F.; would you 
fire him from your membership?” 

Mr. McMath’s reply was character- 
istic. ‘‘Well, the first man we would 
fire,’ he answered, “‘would be the in- 
spector himself! It’s his job to keep 
poor stuff from getting in with first- 





KELLY DUPLE 


Only mill made with a double set of 
grinders or burrs. Have a grinding 
Surface of just double that of 
| other mill of equal size, therefore, 


Do Twice as Much 









class stuff.’ 

But any unscrupulous grower has 
learned long since that it doesn’t pay 
any | to try to pack off an inferior product 
on the inspector. If he does, he may 
wind up by having his whole ship- 
ment go out unbranded, whereas 
with honest grading all the better 
part would get the advantage of 
“Red Star’ quality prices. A chief 
inspector has general oversight of 
the local inspectors and does much 
to keep grading uniform and to re- 


GRINDING 
MILLS 


Work. 
Grind ear corn, shelled 
rye, wheat, 





‘ pated you rte ng Pras pot large 
and learn our wonderful feurtown. 


\ sample bicycle AGENTS a 
1 RIDER <i big 


[ money exhibiting and iS our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
Liyee Coaster-Brak 





og , repairs 
Do Rot Wait; ce co." S for our special 


MEAD C 


ony’ Baic RE 


mind inspectors that the Exchange, 
like England at Trafalgar, “expects 
every man to do his duty.’”’ 


Exchange Not Wholly on Coopera- 
tive Plan 


Zo here ofers on 


F Dota buy 
a bicycle or 


INALLY we come to a consider- 
WOES faite 


ation of the business principles 
upon which the Exchange is con- 
ducted. The Exchange, in fact, is 
one of these enterprises operated 
partly upon capitalistic and partly 
upon cooperative lines—a sort of in- 
stitution of which we shall necessari- 


erear 
sundries at Aalf usual prices. 


P-187 hicace 









and prices. 


fe ® Finished Lumber 


for flooring, ceiling. weather- 
boarding, etc. None better, costs little 
makes money quickly. Write today for circular 


SALEM IRON WORKS 
805 S. Liberty St. 


ly have thousands of examples while 
the cooperative idea is getting it- 
self understood, and a greater or 


Always Selts 


work it up— get 
y that sure money 


smaller number probably for the 

1 bh. 
ee mn rest of the time. The ideas of ‘‘pat- 
Hustler Planer ronage dividends’ and “one man, 


and Matcher | one vote” has not been much heard 
of in the South when the Exchange 
began business 14 years ago; and it 
has been necessary therefore to graft 
some new ideas on it and yet not 


Winston-Salem. N.0, | Wholly destroy the present stock. 








Stable and Lot Manure Compested 


is the best and most last- 
— fertilizer. Lindsey’s 


in the row where it will 
do the most good. 


‘Write a postcard for 
our catalogue with 
formulas. 


LINDSEY & SON, DEPT. 22, STATION A, ATLANTA, GA. 


Up to three years ago all dividends 
had been paid on stock and there had 
also been trouble on account of some 
of the larger stockholders transfer- 
ing their shares at opportune times 
for selecting local agents, etc. Ac- 
cordingly a rebellion arose—a rank, 
bitter, riotous sort of rebellion, such 
as nobody else can equal farmers for 


‘ompost Drill will put it 









MIRAL aean PRE 
ot rns 8s 


geeos Al) 


and Cornish Boilers. Alsosteam 
and gas tractors. 

Owners of Farquhar Engines don’t need te worry 
about power, and that’s what you want an engine for. 
Write and tell us your needs—we can be helpful to you. 

A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY, Ltd. 
Box 419, York, Pa. 
We also manufacture Saw Mills, Threshers, Cultivators, 
Potato Diggers, Drills and Hydraulic Cider Presses. 


raising. The rebels wanted patron- 
age dividends and the “one man, one 
vote” principle. 

The final result was a sort of com- 
promise. The bigger stockholders 


: Spay 








This Locomotive Rig is adapted 
for Sawing, Threshing, Ginning, 
Rock Crushing, Farm Use. 


Any careful buyer should write for our free, fully 
illustrated Engine pang before investing his 
money. It illustrates and describes our full line of 
Ajax Engines, both detached and mounted on locomotive 





Then, too, you, 








oer that they bought stock 

ith the understanding that they 
waita have one vote for each share 
—that was, in fact, a requirement of 
the Virginia law at the time—and 
that all dividends would go to stock. 
So an arangement was voted whereby 
a 10 per cent dividend is declared on 
stock, and of the remaining surplus 
one-half is divided up among alli the 
shippers in proportion to the quan- 
tity of produce shipped—as a patron- 
age dividend—and the other half is 
earried to the surplus or reserve fund 
of the Exchange. One of the first 
street rumors I heard on reaching 
Onley was that the Exchange was 
preparing to divide up $25,000 
among shippers under this arrange- 
ment as a patronage dividend on 
1213 business. Upon inquiry, how- 
ever, I found that the exact figure 
was $23,000—and a $23,000 patron- 
age dividend for 1913 as compared 
wth $14,000 for 1912 (the first year 
the idea went into effect), is naturally 
quite gratifying. But certainly 10 
per cent is as much as any such con- 
cern should pay on stock, and as soon 
as the surplus becomes large enough 
to insure the Exchange against a 
season of bad years, not merely half 
but all profits above 10 per cent on 
stock should go as patronage divi- 
der.ds. 


More About Its Business Methods 


HE Exchange, of course, “does 
business on business principles,” 
as a, time-worn but necessary phrase 
puts it; has always been willing to 
pay good salaries to get efficient, cap- 
ahle men; and uses the most system- 
atic and up-to-date methods of carry- 
ing on its business. We found the 
books remarkably simple and well- 
kept; they are regularly audited by 
some of Virginia’s best accountants, 
and any stockholder can take a look 
at them whenever he feels like it. 

Moreover, while the idea of pat- 
ronage dividends was not abroad in 
the land at the time the Exchange 
was organized, things were even then 
so arranged that the profits would be 
distributed with some rough approxi- 
mation to quality. It has always been 
against the rules for any one man 
to own as much as one-tenth of the 
stock, and most of the 8,350 five-dol- 
lar shares (total capital stock $41,- 
780) are held in blocks of one to five. 
All told there are about 2,500 stock- 
holders. 

It should be remembered, more- 
over, that the Exchange handles bus- 
iness not only for these 2,500 stock- 
holders, but also for about 1,000 
non-members who have “shipping 
privileges’? in it. Any white man 
at any time can buy one share of 
stock at its cash value and become a 
member of the Exchange. White 
farmers who do not care to do this, 
or Negroes who wish to use the Ex- 
change, may nevertheless have their 
products handled by it by paying $1 
apiece for a “shipping privilege” and 
agreeing to have all their produce 
handled by the Exchange. 

The last named requirement is im- 
perative. No man can ship today 
through John Smith and tomorrow 
through the Exchange. If this were 
permitted the managers would never 
know what business to count on. The 
only exception to this rule is that if 
local buyers at any time offer un- 
justifiably high prices for a product 
in order to get trade away from the 
Exchange, its officials may direct the 
farmer to take them up. “These 
‘buyers can’t keep it up long,’’ is the 
argument, ‘“‘and we are perfectly will- 
ing to give them plenty of rope to 
hang themselves.” 


Another Advantage of Cooperation 
Comes to Light 

NOTHER significant advantage of 

cooperation was brought to light 
in the course of our investiga- 
tion of the Onley Exchange. Last 
year just about 10 days before its 
members would finish shipping their 
potatoes it was discovered that the 
New Jersey potato growers just north 
of them were themselves about to 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


start bumper shipments to Northe 
markets. With the Eastern Shor 
Exchange and the New Jersey grow 
ers both shipping heavily at oneé 
prices would naturally have gone tg 
pieces, probably selling low through 
out the rest of the season. But thg 
Exchange officials sent word to th 
New Jersey marketing societieg) 
“Please hold off 10 days till we 
get through and it will be better for 
both of us.” And so it worked ou 
whereas without organization th 
New Jersey growers and the Easte 
Shore Virginia growers would simply 
havc cut one another’s throats, finans 
cially. ‘ 
Of course the Exchange doesn't 
satisfy everybody. I found one mag 
who was very badly dissatisfied with 
it. But after he had expressed hims 
self vigorously and picturesquely, 
swearing that some of the inspectors 
wculdn’t know how to hitch up @ 
plow horse, and that farmers should 
do their own shipping and ‘‘not haye 
any confounded Exchange inspectors: 
monkeying with their produce,” 
asked him how many barrels he: 
shipped through the Exchange. And) 
then it developed that he wasn’t 4) 
farmer at all, but a-sort of gentleman 
superintendent of the universe. Haye: 
you ever noticed that those whos 
won’t work and are failures thems! 
selves always take great pleasure in 
abusing those who do work and sue 
ceed? Nor have I yet had it ex 
plained to me why it matters much 
whether a potato inspector can hitehy 
up a horse or not, provided he kno 
potato-inspecting from A to Izzard, — 
“You know how it is,’’ our grumbs 
ling citizen called to a farmer-ate 
quaintance who was listening to him 
“What did you get for your potat¢ 
crop last year?” 
“Well, you ask me because you 
know I didn’t get but $18 for my po 
tatoes last year.” was the reply, “but 
I realize that in trucking you ] 
have a spell of tough luck every now 
and then. And I have studied mj 
business enough to know that if 
were to quit the Exchange I’d loge 
nine times out of 10,” 























































































































































It’s a Success 


HE rest of my story can be quie 4 

ly told. The general manager 4 

tke Exchange, co-laborer with Mrg 
McMath, is Mr. W. A. Burton, and th 
aftairs of the company are manag 
by these two men and their ee 
young associate, Mr. N. P. W 
cott, with the assistance of a band 
of 33 directors.. One director and & 
local executive board is elected bys 
each of the 33 local divisions of ae 
Exchange. 
All in all, the ‘‘Eastern Shore of” 
Virginia Produce Exchange” is @ 
great experiment in farmers’ coopers? 
ative marketing, and while we might] 
wish that it worked a little more fu 
ly on the basis of patronage divi- 3 
dends and “one man, one vote,” We™ 
are reminded of Josh Billings’ say- = 
ing, “It ain’t no use to argy agin a 
success!”’ 
And the Eastern Shore of Virginia # 
Produce Exchange is certainly a suce) 
cess! 


A Good Corn Crop After Clover. 3 


HAVE five acres of corn and peas 
that I am proud of, though I did 
not make as much per acre as I did 
on one acre of corn, my prize acre. @ 
Following an oat crop, on which 
sowed red clover, cut the oats and 
grazed the clover, I broke the land im} 
the fall, put 30 loads of barn manuf@ 
with a distributor, and in February; 
double disked with a 20-inch disk 
harrow, following this with a spike 
harrow. On Mareh 5 I planted corm® 
with double drill. I cultivated the® 
corn six times with a wheel cultiva-¥ 
tor. About May 20 I planted one@ 
half bushel clay peas per acre. TF 
made 70 bushels of corn per acre OR 
the five acres, and turned my hogs on 4 
as fine a pea field as I have ever seem.” 
This is clay soil and four years ag0 = 
would not have made ten bushels per ™ 
acre. W. S. COOPER. 
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THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH MARKETS 
(Report Furnished by & 








Cotton 


and Grain 


Meats 


Hams, surgar-cured 
Reg. ribs 


SAVANNAH COTTO 


(Report fur? 


tood 
Low mi 
Middling 


Good middling 


Cottor 
Cotto1 
Cottonsee: 


The 
gradual! 

resuit i 
recovered to 
season, and tt 
in the demand. 
ing scarcer, buys 
attention to tt 
relatively ch 
count 


diate needs, 
much rh 
trade was 


was a b 


sinning rs 


it is 1 


material bearing 

tent of the crop t i y 
for all practical urpos A more cheerful 
and contident feeling has recently been de- 
veloping in trade and financial circles, and 


it is very generally thought that sentiments | 


of distrust and depression are fast disap- 
pearing. It certai , looks as if cotton l 
sell at higher : s for the remainder 
the crop. The only factor which is ! 

ly to prevent such higher prices 
the probability of an undue increase in the 
coming acreage. If the prospect favors a 
large crop next season, many mills will pre 
fer to shut down until the new cotton come 
in rather than go on at the enhanced cost 
of raw material. The outlook for a full 
crop next season will tend to cut down the 
demand for the present one. 


s 





NORFOLK COTTON 


(Reported by Eure is & » Norfolk, 
Vi 
January 
Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 
Strict low middling 
Tone steady. 


he 
fo 09 68 Co 





HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER 
January 20 
Eggs—Fresh-gathered, 
Store-gathered 
Butter—Creamery, per 
Country Prates 
VIRGINIA TOBACCO 
were heavy breaks on the Richmond 
; week, and from Monday to Fri- 
in the neighborhood of 1,509,- 
of sun-cured stock was sold. So 
quality was concerned, there was lit- 
provement, and it is apparent that a 
il of the best stock is being held by 
rs ntil later on in th season 
ightly lower tendency on 
xr and damaged goods, but 
active Small 
p 1 I 2ek 
2OCAUSE f very cc é dry weathe 
Teceipts of bright tobacco were 
on the South Hill market for the w 
Were \ naintained on the bette 
but the medium 


trifle _and lower grades 


sales are looked 


farmers 
is soon as possibl 
k ending January 16, ag 
ids and for the week ending 
yy 9 195,700 pounds, showing an ir 
oo past week of 481,400 pounds 
491, from September 1, 1913, to Jan 
ict AMmounted to 8,997,800 pounds 
ePtember 1, 1912, to January 17, 
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“Bridge the ulf wit 


ROYSTERS 
FERTILIZERS 


TRADE MARK 


REGISTERED 


Many have crossed on this bridge 


from poor lands and peor Crops to 


SUCCESS and independence. Will 


you jom their number ? 


F.S.Royster Guano Co, 


Norfolk, Va. 
Sold everywhere 























sales amounted to 7,340,200 pounds, showing 
an increase for the present season of 1,557,- 


600, pounds. The average prices for the past 6é 99 
re as follows: Common 4 $4.50@5.50; 


good lugs, 5.590 @7.50: short leaf, 37 
BRAND F 


good leaf, $10@14.50; leaf wrappers, $ “ 
J. M. BELL. 





aunts ‘niaaek oy Be A | FERTILIZERS 


Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 








January 17 
. : ee > 
Receipts in our market were fairly large, 


prices holding about their own, although 
they were somewhat weaker for mcdium and “> H O M EK R S”’ 
common grades, \ comparatively small por- 


tion of wrappers wer showing up in the 


back. thei best tobacco to. the last we WRITE FOR TESTIMONIALS. 
Wet before “long.” The dark fed. tobacco WRITE FOR PRICES. 


he section south of Richmond is 











in and are bringing what we consid- :-—+o:—:0: :0:—: 
full prices The color of the tobacco ° ° 
good but the leaf is thin and is, 


Tee on woe oes ot as. ces f! CAROLINA UNION FERTILIZER CO., 
Gon Re ee eae BOX 334. NORFOLK, VA. 


hogshead tobaccos 
of stocks which are 
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NEW YORK PRODUCE | Wek 
. . $3@4: per barrel, $1.50@1.75. Carrots barrel. Shallots, $1.50@ 90 per barrel 
(Reported by F. J. Root) ed 5@2.50 per barrel. Celery, ‘ Squash, Hubbard, per barrel, $2@2.5¢ white; 
January 26 per 12-in, crate. Cauliflower, $1@1.75 per . $14 per box Tomatoes, $1.50@2.50 per 

Potatoes, in bulk, per 180 pounds, $ “a Chicory, $2.50@3.50 per barrel, Eggplant, car a ater 8S, $2@2.50 per 100 bunches. 
per ba r» $2.20@2.35 Sweets, $1.50@ $2.75 @3.50 per box. Escarol, $2.25@3 barrel Apples, $3.50@5 per barrel. Pears, $2@3.75 

per barrel Onions, white .50@2 per Horseradish, $3@5 per 100 pounds. Kale, 65 per barrel Cranberries, $7@12 per barrel 
ati ‘ ‘ y per barrel. Kohlrabi, per 100 bunches Butter, extra creamery, 33% @34c; held, 31 


r 100-pound ; 2@2.10, and Pie ibe 

llow New Florida cabbage, r aM. Lettuce, $1.25@2.50 per basket. Okra @ 32 %%« factory, 

7 a4 > . J . 

242.50 per carrier. Oysterplant, > Country > ” 
Cash wheat, 2 2 od, $1.00%. Corn, 7T1t%e. 


50 he . White per 100, $2 2 rt 

barrel, $1. 2. Artichokes, $4 100 bunches. Peas, $3@5 per basket ae act a 
50 per basket. F ley, $2@3.50 per barrel Parsnips, M2 Oats, » 72 @ 00 tat P 

. per basket, $1.50@ per barrel, Peppers, $2@3 per box. Romaine, Mess pork, per barrel, $23.50@24. Mess 

3, per 100 bunches, 75¢@$1.50 per. basket. Spinach, $1@1.75 per beef, per barrel, $18@19. 
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Book—Mailed 
FREE—Tells How 


UST let me send you the Old Trusty book so you 
can see how easy and simple it is to let the chick- 
ens pay your living expenses. Your grocery bills 
and bills for dry goods and other necessities of 

life, can all be squared off with the profits a few 
chickens can make you. Any grocer is glad to get 
fresh eggs—and most any butcher is gladto get chick- 
ens, live or dressed. Exchange for other products or 
for cash. It’s a good business, and there is no limit 
to the profits it can bring you. Either keep just 
enough chickens to pay all the bills, or increase the 
flock and make a big trade with your town people. 
Thousands of people are carrying iton. Youcan, too, 
once you get acquainted with the Johnson methods. 
And it’s the easiest thing in the world to do that— 
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just your name and address on a postal or the coupon 
below is all that’s needed to get the Old Trusty Book 
free. It gives the simple truth about chickens, ducks, 
geese and turkeys as money makers. 


It makes no difference where you live or how much 
or how little land you have, and you do not have to 
give up doing anything else. Every state in the 
Union has had big successes with Old Trusty machines 
on both large and small farms and city lots. Big 
hatches in winter as well as summer. It’s because 
the Johnsov way is the most simple and practical way 
and the Old Trusty Hatcher is the best that can be 
built. If this wasn’t true, more people would not 
be making bigger successes with this machine than 
any other. 


Many in Use as Any Other 


Costs $5 Less than Anyone Else Can Offer It For 


In the picture the Old Trusty may not look much different 
from any other hatcher, but it’s what the Old Trusty has done 
and can do that you are interested in. I believe that you will 

agree that if a machine can 

- outsell all others three 
The or four times there 
must be a big differ- 

ence. And it is 

this big difference 

that has made the 


Old Trusty factory grow to be the largest incubator factory in 
the world. And it is this big factory that enables us to keep 
the price of the Old Trusty down. I don’t know of any other 
factory in the world that can turn out one-third as many hatch- 
ers in a year as we do ‘This year we are building 100,000. 
Write for my offer based on this many sales. 

Every machine will leave here on 20 to 90 days’ trial and a 
20 year guarantee, and I expect them to advertise us as favor- 
ably ten years ahead as those we made and sold ten years 
ago advertise us now. 
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and learn how easy it is to get an Old Trusty working for you. I don't want you to feel under 
any obligations at all—just get the book—see what others have done—and then figure out your 
Own prospects any way you please. I know that just as soon as you get interested in poultry 

profits, you will want an Old Trusty hatcher, and nothing could be easier than to get one. 
Here and there I’ve often heard it said that an Old Trusty most always wins when us-dina 
public contest. That's only to be expected. No hatcher could be made better, and anyway 
there are more of them used than any other. I encourage contests with Old Trusty for that's 

where it can show how easily it outhatches all other machines 

But that’s not the big thing about the Old Trusty. What I want to tell you is that it's so easy 
to operate that the most inexperienced beginner can understand it readily. There are no high- 
faluting instructions—no uncertainties. The first hatch pays you back its cost, and then hatch 
after hatch and season after season you make big profits. And it’s allso easy! You will never 
miss the time—none of your other work will be slighted and there’s the extra incomecoming @ 
in-all the time. 


Prompt Shipment and Safe Delivery Guaranteed 
Freight Prepai I'he same day your order reaches us your hatcher 


+ 
Sd o 
=—=will be be on the way to you properly crated and 4 
we guarantee it will arrive safely and promptly. ° & 
But, even if you haven't thought much of getting a hatcher, get the Old Trusty 
book anyway. I'll not write you repeatedly asking you for an order. I don't Oe 
think it’s necessary. If you can be interested in making chicken profits you 5 < 
will do the same as half a million other people did—send for an Old Trusty. 0, & 
There is no mystery about it—the profits are there if you want them and 
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Now=—Start a Hatch this Winter 
Send in your name now for the Old Trusty book. The 

quicker.you know about the easy way youcan get the 
chickens making another income for you the better it 
is for you. Remember, your locality is as geod as 
any other, and the Old Trusty makes big hatches 
in winter—and brings in profits by spring. The 
book tells all about it Write for it—read it 
through—then judge for yourself. Address: 


JOHNSON, Incubator Man, 
Clay Center, Nebraska 
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